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SIR JOHN WALSH’S CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


Chapters of Contemporary History. By Sir John Walsh, Bart. 
Second Edition. , mA 1836. 
IR John Walsh sat in one short Parliament, as the representa- 
tive, we believe, of one of the rotten boroughs which the 
Reform Bill has spared. In his legislative career we have not 
heard of his signalizing himself by anything remarkable ; but the 
general verdict of the ‘Tory press has assigned to him the charac- 
ter of the first pamphleteer of their party. For this reason, 
together with some others to be hereafter noticed, we have chosen 
his latest production as a text for some remarks which we desire 
to promulgate respecting the same circle of topics. We could 
have wished for another kind of antagonist ; for it is more agreeable 
to us to cope with the rational arguments, than with the vulgar 
fallacies, of our opponents. We can discern in the pamphlet 
nothing of the ability which has been attributed to the writer ; 
but, on the contrary, a remarkable incapacity both for thinking 
and for the expression of thoughts, We are willing to rest this 
opinion upon a single specimen ; being able to produce one which, 
ty exhibiting mudtum in parvo of the character of Sir John 
alsh’s mind, will enable us to be content with such further ex- 
emplification of it as may arise incidentally from our own course 
of remark. 

‘I have always thought,’ says Sir John, ‘ that, in answer to the 
sophistries of those who so perpetually confound innovation and im- 
provement, there is a very natural and obvious view of the subject 
which has not been frequently brought forward. It is common to say 
that innovation is not improvement ; but we may carry out the position 
farther, and assert that innovation is always in its nature opposed to 
improvement.’—p. 73. 

Sir John’s is. not, as he flatters himself, a new view of this 
matter. He will find it in the celebrated Noodle’s Oration; and 
there is not a noodle of his acquaintance who will not tell him 
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that innovation and improvement are the most opposite things in 
nature ; improvement the best, and innovation the worst thing 
conceivable. And why not? They are as contrary as praise and 
blame; as a good and a bad name for the same thing. What is 
the meaning of Innovation ? Something new. And Improvement ? 
Something new likewise. What then is the difference between 
Improvement and Innovation? Improvement means, ‘something 
new, which I like ; Innovation means, ‘ something new, which I do 
not like.’ Sir John Walsh’s discovery, put into plain English, reads 
thus : ‘lt is common to say that [a new thing which I do not like] 
is not [a new thing which I do like]; but we may carry out the 
position farther, and assert that [a new thing which I do not like] 
is always in its nature opposed to [a new thing which I do like].’ 

We had not thought that the murkiest corner of Noodledom 
could still send forth a person capable of delivering this truth as 
a profound maxim of political wisdom, now first promulgated by 
himself to an admiring world. 

Sir John has been misled into thinking himself the author of 
the maxim, by being really the author of a remarkably silly com- 
mentary upon it. 

He shall have the advantage, if it be an advantage, of stating 
his meaning in his own words. 


* Innovation—I mean the substitution of a new and untried system 
for an old one—must generally be advocated upon the ground that we 
have been long in error,—that we have made many steps in a false direc- 
tion, that we have blindly wasted and misapplied our time and efforts. 
Should the error be proved, it must be corrected; when we are con- 
vinced that our course is a mistaken one, we must retrace our path, but 
the necessity is dispiriting. The very conviction that we have been 
deceived when we believed that we were right, the very proof of our 
fallibility, is of itself a discouragement to attempts in a new track. We 
feel that we have wasted time and power, that we were buoyed up by a 
delusive belief that we were advancing; and we have at fast to learn 
that we have lost our labour. We have been wrong, therefore we may 
be wrong again. What better security have we now than we had 
before? The improvement obtained by the mere rectification of error 
is of a negative and unsatisfactory nature. Substantial improvement, 
real progress, is gained by adding truth to truth, and building on the 
foundation which is already laid. If the foundation should prove un- 
sound, or the plan defective, all may have to be begun again; but we 
do not commonly call this advancing. Apply this reasoning to some 
other science than politics. Let us take the discoveries of Newton for 
example, which shed undying glory on the country which gave him 
birth, and which raise human nature itself to a higher scale in the crea- 
tion, to a more intimate knowledge of the scheme and the attributes of 
its mighty Author. When, by the great law of gravity, the immortal 
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philosopher explained all the wonderful mechanism of planetary motion, 
certain slight irregularities caught his attention, trifling vacillations 
which he was unable to account for upon his system, and which he was 
disposed to consider as exceptions attributable to the little caprices of 
nature. 

‘ The later observations of the eminent French mathematicians, and 
their use of new and refined methods of calculation, proved those appa- 
rent deviations to be strict results of an extended application of his 
principles. They discovered that these disturbances, as they are called, 
were the effects of the reciprocal action of the gravity of the different 
planetary bodies upon each other, and farther, that by a beautiful nicety 
in the adjustment, they balanced each other, so as never to introduce 
any permanent irregularity into the system. Here, then, is progress, 
wholesome, sound, indisputable progress—a principle satisfactorily 
explaining new facts, and the new facts corroborating the truth of the 
principle. Suppose now that we had found in La Place or La Grange 
a radical reformer in astronomical science—that their ingenuity had 
detected a flaw in the reasoning of the Principia—that the immortal 
discoveries of Newton had been reduced to the level of the whirlpools 
of Des Cartes, or any other fanciful and exploded theory, would this 
have been advance? How we should have regretted the overthrow of 
that noble and lucid system—how ‘we should have mourned that our 
mental vision, which had been extended almost to embrace infinity, 
should have again been contracted to a narrow span! How painfully 
and reluctantly should we have surrendered the high and pure thoughts, 

‘the splendid prospect of the economy of the universe, which this proud- 

est achievement of human intellect had spread before us! and with 
what a cold scepticism as to the reality of truth in anything—with what 
a mortified sense of the fallibility of our powers should we have re- 
called our absolute belief in a theory, which, while it enables the ima- 
gination to wing its loftiest flight, rests upon reason’s firmest basis.’— 
p. 74—76. 


Here is, at last, something like a meaning, gradually evolving 
itself: and we need nothing more to justify the opinion we have 
declared of Sir John Walsh’s intellect, than this meaning, together 
with the manner in which it is expressed. 

For, first, as to his power of expressing his own meaning; look 
at his attempt to compress it into a logical definition. ‘ Innova- 
tion—I mean the substitution of a new and untried system for an 
old one.” Would this enable any one even to guess what distine- 
tion the writer is about to draw? A person whose ideas are clear, 
uses words which make them sink into the mind, instead of letting 
them slide off it on the well-worn surface of a rhetorician’s stock 
phrases. What Sir John would say, as we gather from the 
remainder of the passage, is this: ‘Innovation is something new, 
which, if right, implies the supposition that something old was 
wrong; Improvement is something new which does not imply that 
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supposition.’ ‘These two, he says, are contrary; and the former 
a direct, and the greatest possible, hinderance to the latter. 

Now, admitting that it is one thing to change from wrong to right, 
and another thing to do something right which does not imply that 
we had previously done wrong, is it not in either case equally our 
business to do night now? And is there not ‘something incon- 
ceivably pitiful in the attempt to insinuate that it is not quite so 
good a thing to do right in the one case as in the other? It de- 
serves notice, moreover, that although in speculative inquiries 
(from which, with great inappropriateness, Sir John’s illustration 
is taken) we may sometimes add truth to truth without finding 
ourselves out in any error; in practical matters we hardly ever 
adopt anything new, without giving up something old which is 
superseded by it. By an invention in machinery, an article 
can be produced at half the cost: if you purchase the new ma- 
chine, and use it together with the old, it is improvement; if 
you discard the worthless instrument, then, according to Sir John 
Walsh, it is innovation. Your servant is lazy, dishonest, and a 
drunkard: you hire a new one; if you also retain the rascal, it 
is improvement; if you dismiss him, the benefit is ‘ negative and 
unsatisfactory, and the change no better than an innovation. You 
inherit a fine estate, but in so unwholesome a situation that you 
cannot live in it: if you can afford to buy another estate, retain- 
ing the old one, according to Sir John Walsh you may; but if 
you sell the old estate to buy another, you do that which is not 
only not improvement, but ‘is always in its nature opposed to 
improvement, and of which the single tendency is always to sus- 
pend, often to retard it. If we had time for verbal criticism, we 
— ask how that which is suspended can fail to be retarded ? 

iven after allowing himself so wide a scope for the choice of 
his illustration, he cannot use it without its recoiling upon himself. 
He tells us, with that inflation of language by which writers of no 
imagination fancy they give additional dignity to the great results 
of science, that La Place’s discoveries would have given him less 
pleasure if they had proved Newton to be wrong ; but that proving 
him as they did to be right, here was  progress—wholesome, 
sound, indisputable progress.’ What, then, thinks Sir John of 
Newton himself? Did he not prove his predeceseors to have been 
in the wrong? Or were his discoveries no ‘ progress ;’ and will 
Sir John Walsh say of them too, ‘we do not commonly call this 
advancing?’ Are they not, on the contrary, the era from which 
alone any real advance became possible ? 

Sir John, with a candour which is no very arduous virtue while 
confined to generals, acknowledges that ‘should the error be 
proved, it must be corrected.’ ‘Then why profess so much dis- 
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like to correcting it? Men do not usually harp so much upon 
the painfulness of an operation which they are very sincerely 
desirous of seeing performed. ‘The necessity,’ it seems, ‘ is 
dispiriting,’ and ‘the proof of our fallibility’ (we quote his very 
words) ‘is a discouragement to attempts in a new track.’ This, 
then, is the objection to innovation—that it is an acknowledg- 
ment of our fallibility. Sir John undertakes to prove that ‘ inno- 
vation is always in its nature opposed to improvement.’ And how 
does he substantiate the assertion? By saying that he dislikes 
to correct an error,—can the reader imagine why? because it 
proves to him that he is capable of committing one! a fact which, 
apparently, he would not otherwise have entertained a suspicion of. 

We must tell Sir John Walsh, that when he says that detecting 
ourselves in an error disturbs our confidence in our own infalli- 
bility, he ascribes to it an effect which, by the consent of moral- 
ists, philosophers, Christians, and persons of common sense in all 
ages, is so far from being undesirable, that until it is accomplished 
neither wise thinking nor wise conduct is so much as possible ; and 
that the discovery, instead of being one which ought to plunge 
us into dismay, is a necessary condition of all rational confidence 
in our own strength, or in the soundness of our own opinions. 
If Sir John Walsh were right, the discoveries of Bacon and 
Newton, instead of being the periods from which we reckon the 
improvement of physical science, should have struck a sudden 
damp into it, and chilled the heart of every scientific man with a 
‘ cold scepticism as to the reality of truth in anything.’ Is such 
the historical fact? Speak, Ocontemporary historian ! 

If this writer had not been held up by the Tory critics as one 
of the great rising ornaments of their party, we should not have 
thrown away time and space upon a controversy in which we are 
neither called upon to say, nor to answer, anything requiring 
thought, anything not absolutely trite. But the character of 
Toryism is better seen in Sir John Waish and his class, than in 
men of some originality and power of mind. Nothing has given 
us a lower opinion of the Tories as a body, than to observe on 
what class of their advocates it is that their applause is lavished. 
Let the young and ambitious adventurer, who would rise by 
Toryism notwithstanding the disadvantage of a clear head, ob- 
serve whether what we say is not true. he man whom they re- 
cognise as their champion is never he who gives to Toryism (what 
can be given to it, though not to Whiggism) something like a 
philosophic basis ; who finds for their opinions the soundest, the 
most ingenious, or the most moral arguments by which they can 
be supported ; but invariably the man who, with greater fluency or 
a more daring manner than ordinary, gets up and vents their 
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most shattered and worn-out absurdities. There is another cause 
for this besides the greater adaptation of the latter class of argu- 
ments to the general calibre of their understanding. _ No one can 
make speculative Toryism a thing that will bear the light, without 
cutting off many of the most lucrative parts of practical Toryism. 
We never knew a Tory of any power of mind, who did not, either 
secretly or openly, give up the Irish Church. But the Tories in 
general deem this too high a price for a small improvement in 
their argument, and a great one in their character for honesty. 
Sir John Walsh for them. He throws his mantle over all. Even 
Irish Toryism is not too shocking a thing for him.* 





* Sir John Walsh’s last chapter is on ‘ The State of Ireland,’ and contains what 
he deems an idea of surpassing originality. This idea is ushered in by some re- 
marks on the superficiality of the ‘ boasted diffusion of knowledge,’ the shallowness 
of the ordinary run of minds, and the little progress which has been made towards 
understanding the subjects with which we are most occupied, and particularly Ireland. 
Having lamented the obscurity which still involves this subject, and given it to be 
understood who is the person destined to convert that obscurity into the clearest 
light, he proceeds to state, as follows, the current misconceptions :— 

‘ The popular, current, superficial view of the state of Ireland is this, that it is a 
country containing an immense Catholic population, and a very small proportion of 
Protestants of the Church of England,—that the Protestants of the Church of 
England, supported by the power of the Tory Administrations at home, have esta- 
blished a monopoly of offices, places of trust and consideration, dignity and emolu- 
ment, and have held their Catholic fellow-countrymen in a state of civil bondage,— 
that they have been governed by a narrow, bigoted, tyrannical spirit, making a dif- 
ferent religious belief operate as a disqualification in every profession, a bar across 
every path which led to distinction or to fortune,—that the Established Church of 
Ireland being, as it is, the Church of a small minority of the people, is one great 
overgrown abuse,—that the English Cabinets have been contented to rule the 
country for years through the instrumentality of this faction, thereby perpetuating 
and exasperating religious differences, and sustaining through force the system of a 
sort of religious oligarchy, oppressive and unjust to the body of the nation,—that a 
wise and generous policy now dictates a conduct diametrically opposed in all respects 
to this harsh and exclusive system,—that the first object and care of the Executive 
in Ireland must be to obliterate every trace of those unjust preferences on the score 
of religion which have so long been the watchword of our Government. Protestant 
ascendency must no longer be the principle on which power is to be exercised, 
honours or emoluments conferred—the interests of the great Catholic body must be 
duly considered, and equal eligibility of the two religious persuasions to all civil ap- 
pointments practically acted upon,—that the domineering and tyrannical spirit of 
Orangeism must be crushed and discountenanced in every possible manner,—that 
the Irish Church Establishment, being unnecessary to the Protestants, and both 
oppressive and insulting to the Catholics, must be reduced or abolished,—that, in 
fine, Ireland has hitherto been treated as a conquered Catholic country under a gar- 
rison of Orangemen, backed by English power ; that she is now to be governed as a 
free Catholic nation, in which. the interests of the Protestants are to be reduced to 
their proper proportion.’ 

This really does seem to be no very incorrect picture of the real state of matters 
as to Ireland, But hear Sir John Walsh :—‘ Now I assert, that whatever Minister 
were to form his opinions, or to mould his system of policy, upon these statements, 
would do so upon the most superficial grounds—upon views either wholly erroneous, 
or partial, confined, and limited. I contend that the most material circumstances, 
whether as regards the internal state of Ireland, or her peculiar relations with this 
country, are entirely lost sight of, or indeed never seem to have been noticed, in these 
loose, commonplace representations of her condition.’ These material circumstances, 
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Having now assigned the class of writers to which Sir John 
Walsh belongs, it is but just to add that he is one of the best of 
the class. His language is not only devorous, but respectful to 
his opponents. They are not all of jum. in his eyes, demons, or 
profligate adventurers, or sciolists and coxcombs. At least, he 
does not call them so; though he affirms of them things hardl 
reconcilable with any other supposition. But we are not to leo 
for consistency in a partisan’s description of the opposite party, 
There is no want of candour in Sir John Walsh. He always states 
fairly the principles and arguments of opponents, so far as he 
knows them ; but what he knows is very small. Almost the only 
authorities he cites are the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ and the ‘ Globe ;’ 
and these only since they became slavishly ministerial. He has, 





which every one except Sir John Walsh has overlooked, are, that the Protestants are 
the rich, and the Catholics are the poor; that the Protestants are the descendants 
of foreigners, who seven hundred years ago conquered the country, possessed them- 
selves of all the property, and have since remained a ‘ gairison in an enemy’s 
country ;’ that it was, therefore, natural that they should engross all the power, 
and that in the exercise of this power they should be ‘ overbearing and arrogant.’ 

‘ Six hundred and fifty years nave been unable to produce a kindly and thorough 
fusion between the conquerors and the conquered, to efface the distinguishing marks 
of a different origin, or to heal those rankling animosities which still fester in their 
hearts.” . . . . * The citizen of Perronne occupies his thoughts little with the 
memory of Charles the Bold. The native of Alsace or of Lorraine deems himself 
just as good and complete a Frenchman as the inhabitant of Paris. The Catalonian 
and Castilian are both Spaniards. But the Celtic Irish peasant, divided from his 
Protestant countrymen by the two great barriers of language and religion, still che- 
rishes the obscure traditions of a remote age; and, as the Protestant landowner or 
substantial tradesman passes him on the road, he throws a scowl over his shoulder, 
and in his deep guttural Gaelic he curses them as Saxon invaders, usurpers, and 
heretics.’ 

If ever the argument of an unskilful advocate recoiled fatally upon its author, this 
does. The fact which Sir John, in his ignorance of history, imagines to be peculiar 
to Ireland, is common to all Europe. Seven hundred years ago, every country in 
Christendom was in the possession of a set of foreign invaders, who, having pos- 
sessed themselves of the soil, and reduced the inhabitants to bondage, were masters 
(as Sir John says of the Protestants of Ireland) of all the property and intelligence in 
the country. The Commons of every nation in Europe are the descendants of men 
somewhat less barbarous, perhaps, but otherwise exactly in the situation of the abori- 
ginal Irish, Serfs who ran away from their masters, cr whom their masters allowed 
to purchase their freedom, were the origin of the tiers-état. | How then happens it, 
that in every other country this oppressed class gradually emerged from insignifi- 
cance; acquired freedom, wealth, and intelligence ; obtained substantial, and at last 
even nominal equality of political privileges—until the very memory of their past 
injuries became obliterated, and no distinction remained between the children of the 
conquerors and the children of the conquered ; while in Ireland alone no similar 
improvement took place, and the original relation between the two races remains, 
according to Sir J. Walsh, substantially the same as at the first conquest ? There is 
but one explanation :—all other governments, though the fruits of conquest and 
spoliation, were not thoroughly bad, were not hopelessly incompatible with the im- 
provement of the conquered; the Irish alone were under a government which would 
not let them improve—which would not let them become rich and intelligent—which 
rendered it impossible for them, like the servile population of other countries, to 
recover by industry what they had lost by conquest. And that such was the fact, is 
stamped, in characters of blood, on every page of Irish history. 
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nevertheless, the modesty to conclude, that because he knows no 
more of the sentiments of the Reformers than these sources supply, 
there is therefore nothing further to beknown. He charges the: Re- 
formers in good set terms with having no purposes of their own, and 
says mudh , that their only principle is to follow the popular ery ; 
though in the a next page (p. 103) he says that this popular ery 
is a creation of theirs, artfully got up by them for their own pur- 
poses. It puzzles us to think how these two assertions can both be 
true: that they may both be false, we assure him that on proper 
inquiry he would find. He calls upon them to state the ends they 
propose, and the evils they desire to remedy (p. 110) ; and seems 
to be sincerely persuaded that these are matters which have not 
yet been disclosed. A person who undertakes to answer others 
should be better instructed in what they say. Cicero tells us that 
he always studied his adversary’s side of the question, if possible 
more intensely than even his own. We will not require so much 
from Sir John Walsh: to discover all that his opponents might 
say would be a task beyond his capacity ; let him only make him- 
self acquainted with what they have said. There are some parts 
of it, not unworthy of a politician’s attention in these days. Mean- 
while, we must m Soa Sir John Walsh the credit of having made 
one. or two admissions, of which we intend availing ourselves, and 
of having told about an equal number of wholesome truths to the 
Parliamentary and ostensible leaders of our own party. These 
are merits ; and they are the only ones which we have been able to 
discover in the pamphlet. 


In what follows we shall regard Sir John Walsh, not as Sir 
John Walsh, but as what he evidently desires to be considered, 
the representative of the opinions of his party; namely, that of 
which Sir Robert Peel is the head, and which may be defined as 
the more worldly-wise portion of the Tory faction. There need be 
no hesitation in admitting him as their organ, as we have not dis- 
covered one opinion, one sentiment, or one expression in the 
pamphlet, which might not just as well have been uttered by any 
other individual of the set. 

The book professes to contain the Tory view of contempor. 
history. Sir John begins his history with the Reform Bill. As 
might be expected, his view of that measure differs considerably 
from that entertained by Reformers. Let us look at it. The 
time is never lost which is employed in understanding the state of 
mind of our opponents. 

According to Sir John, the cry for reform was not produced by 
any real or supposed grievances; the people had no complaint 
against their governors, nor even thought they had. Complaints, 
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though of the vaguest possible description, had indeed been made, 
and even, it would seem, believed. ‘We have heard, till reiterated 
assertion is taken for proof, of a century of misgovernment, a long 
monopoly of power, the perpetration of abuses, the rankness of 
corruption, the venality, extravagance, and incapacity of former 
ministries.’—p. 31. 

Sir John, however, attributes the demand for the Reform Bill 
to no such cause, but either to ‘the appetite for speculative in- 
novation’ (p. 3), or to ‘the desires of the body of the people for 
a more active and direct participation in political power’ (p. 2). 
We say either, because Sir John does not always adhere to the 
same theory. Whichever of these views, however, he adopts (and 
he seems to adopt them alternately), in one point he is consistent : 
in affirming that the increased power which the Reform Bill gave 
to the democracy, was desired not as a means, but as an end ; that 
this great constitutional change was effected, and the further organic 
changes of the Ballet, Triennial Parliaments, Reform of the 
House of Lords, &c., are now sought, for their own sake, and not 
for the sake of any improvement to be thereby wrought in the ac- 
tual management of public affairs. . It was the love of meddlin 
in their own government, not the desire of being better queanal, 
that actuated the people. The class of persons who were eager 
for ‘ practical reform’ (by which he means improvement in the 
actual working of the government, as distinguished from changes 
in the constitution of the governing body) were those whom the 
Reform Bill found in power, and displaced; namely, the Tory 
aristocracy, whom Sir John compliments with the appellation of 
‘the educated classes’ (p. 76). These, indeed, were actuated by a 
burning zeal for all improvement. ‘Every enlarged view of po- 
litical economy, every judicious mode of retrenchment, every 
practical reform’ (p. 77), found in them zealous advocates. A 
body possessed by such an ardour of reformation, and which had 
so long held in their hands full power to give effect to their wishes, 
nelanelly left nothing to reform. Accordingly, Sir John Walsh 
triumphantly announces that no abuses have been detected or 
remedied since the Reform Bill passed. To have justified the 
expectation of its a it ought, he thinks, to have been the 
means of bringing to light some undiscovered mystery of iniquity. 
This, indeed, would have appalled Sir John.- 

* Had the recent changes drawn the curtain aside which veiled politi- 
cal profligacy and corruption, I should have experienced the mortifica- 
tion of discovering myself the most egregious of dupes ; I should have 
felt the most depressing of all sensations, that of discovering the worth- 
lessness and deceit of what had been the cherished object of my earliest 
veneration, which had long commanded the homage rendered. to ex- 
cellence and virtue.’—p. 33. 
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A person who so candidly confesses the extreme mortification 
with which he abandons any idea which has been instilled into 
him by his nurse, is not exactly fitted for a public teacher in an 
age of revolutions. Sir John, however, did not experience this 
humiliation. 


* Let it be remembered that Lord Grey and his colleagues held office 
four years—that, after having triumphantly carried the Reform Bill, 
they still, at the head of an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Commons, conducted affairs during two parliamentary sessions, and 
brought forward two ministerial batches of measures. Where were 
the corruptions detected—where were the abuses exposed—where was 
the prodigality checked? What materials of power and popularity 
would they not have acquired, if they could have denounced and held 
up their predecessors as political delinquents?’—p. 31, 

‘If the Constitution under which we were born, and the system 
under which we have passed the larger portion of our lives, were in 
reality but one mass of abuses, but one vast conspiracy against the 
interest and happiness of the community, how does it arise that so com- 
plete a reform, that so entire a change of men, has thrown no light 
upon the concealed iniquities ?’—p. 33. 


Such is the Tory statement of the origin, progress, and cha- 
racter of the spirit of reform. And we have been thus explicit in 
setting it forth, for the purpose of giving to it, in behalf of our 
countrymen, a solemn, absolute, and indignant denial. It is not 
true that the demand for parliamentary reform had anything to 
do either with any general theory of government (which would 
have been no imputation) or, which would have been a great impu- 
tation, with the mere passion for the exercise of power. So far 
from having no connexion with practical grievances, it was and is 
directed solely against practical grievances. There is no passion 
in England for forms of government, considered in themselves. 
Nothing could be more inconsistent with the exclusively practi- 
cal spirit of the English people. There is no hostility to aris- 
tocracy in England; the people would far rather be governed by 
their superiors than by their equals. Like all other nations, they 
had the partiality of habit for the institutions under which they 
had grown up; and the artifices of a whole century had wrought 
up this partiality into one of the most obstinate of prejudices. Of 
this prejudice the majority of the Reformers have had their full 
share ; and it only yielded to a long and bitter experience of prac- 
tical grievances, combined with irresistible evidence, which forced 
itself upon the most unreflecting among them, of the connexion 
between every one of those grievances and the sinister interest of 
some portion of those whom Grattan emphatically called ‘the 
proprietors of Parliament.’ 

Had we not repeatedly been startled by the shortness of men’s 
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memories as to the events of their own time, it would astonish us 
that even a Tory should have forgotten what was the main occu- 
pation of the public mind during the ten years preceding the 
Reform Bill. It was, to a degree unparalleled in our history, and 
with constantly increasing intensity, engrossed, not with theories 
of government, but with the exposure and denunciation of practi- 
cal abuses. Before that time the assailants of the existing consti- 
tution of Parliament had had the weakness to rest their case 
mainly upon generalities ; upon the received theory of the House 
of Commons; upon history, and the ancient practice of the Con- 
stitution. Accordingly they preached to deaf ears, until the 
Cartwright school of reformers died out, and others of a more 
‘ practical’ kind succeeded, who bade adieu to abstractions, and 
insisted upon judging the tree by its fruits. The movement 
which gave existence to the Reform Bill, dates in reality from the 
eriod when Mr. Hume commenced his memorable exposures 
of the almost inconceivable profligacies of our public expenditure. 
He was soon aided by writers (among whom Mr. Black, of the 
‘Morning Chronicle, and Mr. Fonblanque, of the ‘ Examiner, 
were the most conspicuous) who, by their repeated exposures, 
made the people sensible of the enormities in the administration 
of justice, especially those of the unpaid magistracy. Was there 
not during all the same period a growing disapprobation of the 
corn-laws? of the game-laws? of slavery? of the restrictions on 
industry? of tithes? of corporation abuses? of the vices of the 
law? of the inefficiency and extravagance of the Church Esta- 
blishment? of the atrocious principle of holding Ireland in sub- 
jection by foreign bayonets to the most profligately tyrannical of 
native oligarchies ? Sir John Walsh should have carried his read- 
ings of the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ further back. A Contemporary 
Historian should know something of contemporary history. 

From the eager zeal for the redress of all grievances, which, 
according to Sir John, animated the whole of the ruling classes 
previously to the Reform Bill, joined to the fact that none of the 
evils which we have enumerated were redressed, or had any pros- 
pect of being so, during the continuance of their ascendency, we 
can only infer that these, in the opinion of Sir John, were not 
grievances. And this, indeed, is no unlikely opinion to be held by 
Sir John ; but we cannot quite reconcile it with the credit he 
takes to the Conservatives for concurring in the reform of some of 
these very grievances since the Reform Act, and for their readi- 
ness to reform others which are yet uncorrected. ‘This readiness, 
according to him, is no new quality of theirs. They were as eager 
to make these improvements formerly, when they had the power 
and did not, as now, when it no longer depends upon them :— 
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* We are no reluctant, tardy, insincere converts to the cause of prac- 
tical reform. We do not yield a constrained and interested acquies- 
cence to an overpowering necessity. We are not inconsistent with 
ourselves. The great body of the Conservatives in the empire would 
have supported as heartily all Sir Robert Peel’s proposed measures of 
last session ten years ago as they would now.’—>p. 78. 


Indeed! But Sir Robert Peel, if we mistake not, was in office ten 
years ago: if ‘the great body of the Conservatives’ = eager- 
ness to have these measures proposed, why did not that ¥ecognised 
leader of the party, and Sir John Walsh’s model of a statesman, 
propose them? And when, for instance, the Unitarian Marriage 
Bill, which gave to one particular class of Dissenters a partial and 
scanty relief from that burden on their consciences which Sir 
Robert Peel last year proposed to take off entirely—when this Bill 
was thrown out by the House of Lords at the instigation of Lord 
Eldon and the Bishops, the motive was doubtless an impatient 
frenzy of reformation, which would take no ‘instalment, and 
regarded anything but the removal of the entire grievance as a 
comprontise with iniquity. Or is Sir John’s statement (for it is 
ambiguously worded) satire in disguise ; and does his assertion that 
the Tories would have supported the measures of Sir Robert Peel 
as heartily ten years ago as they would now, mean that they would 

ive no more support to those measures now than they would 
lon given formerly ? 


Sir John is more rational when he begins to treat not of past 
things, but of present. In this part of his discourse we are some- 
times able to concur in his sentiments, and even to adopt his 
language. 

For example, we agree with him when he says that the nation 
is rapidly arranging itself into the two divisions of Reformers and 
Anti-reformers, or, as he proposes to callthem, Conservatives and 
Radicals: that these two parties (though the latter, as far as 
organization is concerned, is not a party) are both of them gaining 
strength, at the expense not of each other, but of the Indifferents 
and the juste milieu: and that there will soon be no middle party, 
as indeed what seemed such had long been rather an appearance 
than a reality. 

‘T believe,’ says Sir John—and this is one of the admissions, of 
which, to employ a French phrase, nous prenons acte— 


* That, of what may be strictly called reaction, there has not been a 
particle. We have been strengthened by the accession of many neu- 
trals, by the awakened energy of the timid and the careless, by the dis- 
covery of many in the ranks of our opponents that their position was 

ed one inch upon the democratic 


a falseone. We have not yet gain 
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spirit; on the contrary, the very same causes which have strengthened 
us, have strengthened it in a nearly similar ratio. . . . As the 
struggle becomes closer, and the objects less disguised and more appa- 
rent, each party will receive additions to its numbers up to a certain 
point; but a period may shortly arrive when almost every individual 
will have made his election between the two principles, and when these 
fluctuations will be rarer.’—pp. 83-5. 


Sir John is equally right in his character of the Whigs, which 
has excited such a storm of indignation from the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ They were, and are, a coterie, not a party; a set, 
confined to London and Edinburgh, who commanded a certain 
number of seats in Parliament, and a certain portion of the press, 
and were accepted by the Reformers as leaders, because they 
offered themselves, and because there was nobody else. When 
any man appeared in Parliament (they were too ignorant of their 
age ever to look beyond) whose talents qualified him to act a con- 
spicuous part, they courted him, and if he was willing to become 
one of them, admitted him into the circle. They thus adopted 
Horner, and Romilly, and Brougham. By this means they 
always kept themselves apparently at the head of all that part of 
the public who professed liberal opinions. But their rd stn 
was ostensible only. Since the questions arising out of the 
Hanoverian succession had been set at rest, the term Whig had 
never been the symbol of any principles. So long as popular dis- 
satisfaction was directed against men, not things—against the par- 
ticular acts of particular ministers—the Whigs, as being the men 
who were to replace those ministers if the poten. succeeded in turn- 
ing them out, continued to be an essential element in the contest. 
Not so when the questions which divided the public came to be 
those which related to the reform of our institutions. The Whigs, 
who were a portion of the privileged class, and were under the 
full influence both of the interests and of the prejudices of that 
class, at once took up a position hostile to any thorough reform. 
This position the Liberals of the empire have never chosen to partici- 
pate. They did not repudiate the Whigs; but as little did they re- 
repudiate what the Whigs repudiated. ‘They were neither Whigs 
nor Radicals ; they were Reformers. They had not predetermined 
how far parliamentary reform should go; but they were disposed 
to carry it as far as, on trial, should be found necessary for obtaining 
good government. They were not for the ballot, or annual par- 
liaments, because the opinion did not generally prevail among 
them that nothing less would suffice ; but they had no prejudice 
against either, if’ an extension of the suffrage, with septennial or 
triennial parliaments, should fail to give them a government of 


which the pervading spirit should be a regard to the public good. 
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This was the state of ‘mind of the body of Reformers, down to 
the passing. of the Reform Act; and for them it was — a 
sound and wholesome state. Those only who have qualified 
themselves by a greater degree of study and experience than has 
fallen to the lot of most, are entitled to have a confident opinion 
on the extent to which it may be necessary to carry a political 
change, previously to trial. The people, however, not having 
made up their minds, when the Reform Bill passed, whether any 
further constitutional change would be requisite or not, they natu- 
rally, where they were free to choose, chose mostly, as their first 
representatives, men whose minds were no more made up than 
theirs were: and hence that absence of any marked character 
or tendency, which our author notices in the new men who were 
then first introduced into publie life (pp. 38—41). Sir John 
‘even states this less emphaticaily than it might be stated. He 
mistakes when he says (p. 10) ‘ the elections of December 1832 
returned two-thirds of the whole number decided Whigs.’ They 
were neither Whigs, nor decided; they were the essence of 
everything that is undecided. They were that parti du ventre 
(as it was styled in the French Convention) which has existed in 
most countries, at most critical periods; men who have no :prin- 
ciple of guidance but the fear of extremes; who are constantly 
‘ betwixt two minds,’ and when-they have made a step one way, 
‘make a step the contrary. way for the sake of compensation; who 
have no confidence in any leaders, but having still less in them- 
selves, are swayed by every breath, and may be driven even into 
the things they are most terrified at, by ‘ pressure from without.’ 

It was by practising upon the weakness of such men, that the 
Stanley Cabinet (for the eonduct of that ministry took its 
character from its worst member) was enabled for a session and 
a half to carry on the system which one of its members has since 
avowed that it deliberately pursued—that of proposing nothing in 
the Reformed House of Commons but what was agreeable to the 
Tories. This system could not last. The people became alienated, 
not because the Whigs did not propose further organic changes, 
for the experiment had only just commenced which was to cen- 
vince the people that such were necessary; but because their 
‘ practical reforms, their ‘course of improvement in details,’ 
were shaped to the taste of those who were of Sir Johy Walsh’s 
opinion, that no abuses existed previously to the Ref Bill. 
The Whigs became unpopular, not because they wished the 
Reform Bill to be a ‘ final measure,’ but because, rather than risk 
a ‘collision’ which might prevent that wish from being realized, 
they were willing to abandon all the ends to which the Reform 
Bill was intended as a means. 
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This it was that ruined the Whig Ministry, and for ever ex- 
tinguished the policy of which they were the representatives. 
‘When the Ministry,’ says Sir John, and we fully concur in the 
assertion—‘ when the Ministry of Lord Grey was broken up, 
first by the secession of Lord Stanley and his friends, and subse- 
quently by the Premier’s own resignation, it was not a cabinet 
which was dissolved, it was a system of government which was 
overturned.’—p. 1. 

The Grey Ministry represented one system of government, and 
fell because they would not abandon it. The Melbourne Ministry 
are the representatives of another system of government, one re- 
move only from the former: and they too must soon make their 
election, to abandon it, or to fall. 

The Grey Cabinet, as a body (though against the wishes of 
some of its individual members), acted on the principle not only 
of resisting any further Parliamentary Reform, but of not ori- 
ginating or supporting reforms of any kind, which, by producing 
a ‘collision, might possibly lead to that result. ‘The Melbourne 
Ministry, as a body (also, it is believed, against the wishes of 
several of its members), has abandoned only one-half of this 
policy, retaining the other. It resists, with as much obstinacy as 
its predecessors, not only any proposition for a further increase of 


the popular control over the legislature, but the bare idea that 
such ean be rendered necessary by any conceivable prolongation 
of the ~~ against good government. The difference be- 


tween the policy of the Grey and that of the Melbourne Ministry 
is, that the latter, though they deprecate ‘ organic change,’ do 
not, as the former did, make the prevention of it the grand 
business of their government. To save the Lords from themselves 
is still their object, but no longer their sole object. They do not 
shield the Lords from the odium of rejecting good measures, by 
taking that odium upon themselves ; they propose what they think 
good, and what is acceptable to the House of Commons, and let 
the Peers reject it at their peril. 

Such a policy does not preclude, in the same manner as Lord 
Grey’s did, the possibility of a co-operation between the Ministry 
and the more decided Reformers. But it limited greatly the 
class from which Lord Melbourne could recruit for his Ministry. 
In a cabinet constituted on such a principle, no Reformer could 
be inchided, whose convictions would not allow him to join in a 
determined resistance to all further organic changes. And this 
category now included every man of rising talent among the 
Reformers, except Lord Howiek and perhaps one or two other 
scions of the great Whig families. Lord Melbourne was thus 


compelled to fall back upon those families, and upon the obscurer 
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members of the old coterie ; for all who were conspicuous by 
talents or reputation had been taken off, either by death or the 
progress of events. And hence that absence of individual weight 
of character and talent, which enemies and friends equally remark 
in the Melbourne Ministry. For it deserves notice as one of the 
signs of the times, that the Whig coterie is not renewed. ‘There 
are no young Whigs. The vacancies which death makes in their 
ranks are not filled; and their ministry must henceforth be re- 
cruited from persons not of the clique. 

Another effect of the adherence of the Whigs to that part of 
Lord Grey’s policy which consists of resistance to further organic 
change, is, that they are now the weakest of the three parties in 
Parliament. Without the systematic support of the Radicals, 
they could not exist fora day. Of that great numerical majority 
in the country who were undecided as to the sufficiency of the 
Reform Bill to produce good government, a preponderating por- 
tion have now made up their minds. Since the last election, the 
Radicals in the House of Commons exceed the combined strength 
of the personal adherents of Ministers and the parti du ventre. 
Nor does any one doubt that were a general election to take place 
just now, whether the Tories were reduced in number or not, the 
Radicals would gain still further upon the Whigs. 

A momentous question follows. Thus undisputedly the pre- 
dominant section of the party in power—holding the fate of the 
ministry in their hands, and being the body to which apparently 
the country must look for the men who are hereafter to direct its 
counsels—why are the Parliamentary Radicals making no 
exertions to prove themselves worthy of this exalted destiny? 
Instead of taking the lead, as belongs in all combinations to those 
who hold the most decided opinions, wy have they sunk into a 
mere section of the supporters of the Whig ministry? Why is 
all their Parliamentary conduct passive, not active? Except an 
occasional motion, to which the reputation of some individual 
among them is pledged, and which he could not without disgrace 
abandon, why do they originate nothing, but content themselves 
with supporting what the Ministers originate? Why do they not 
bring forward a succession of matured and well-digested reforms, 
which, being sent to the House of Lords, might compel that body 
to choose between the adoption of them and its own ruin? Why 
do they let slip every opportunity not only for acting, but even 
for speaking, like men in earnest about their opinions ? 

It is painful that some of the severest things said by Sir John 
Walsh of the Parliamentary Radicals are those which can least 
be gainsaid by their friends and supporters. 


* How much has the strength of this party been increased! It now 
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numbers from 160 to 170 members; and if it is not in office, it holds the 
fate of a weak Ministry at its disposal. All this, however, has been 
accomplished for the parliamentary party, and not by them. The 
power of the press and the instincts of the democracy have shoved 
these 160 members into the House, but they seem to have arrived 
there merely because they were nearest the door when it was opened.’ 
—(p. 60.) 

‘There was abundant encouragement for all the more ardent and 
adventurous spirits to flock to their ranks. Their side was evidently 
the rising one. Its places of distinction were as yet unoccupied. 
Their designation was no longer a nickname associated with the 
ideas of the Rotunda and Orator Hunt's blacking van. The weight 
they had acquired in the scale, and the prospect of power, had given 
respectability to the term of Radical. And yet, with all these induce- 
ments, with so fair a field, no new candidate appeared qualified for the 
post of leader of the English Movement. 

‘It is a favourite theory with political philosophers, and one w’ ich is 
entitled to consideration, that the occasion creates the man—that as, if 
a gentleman wants a butler or a bailiff, he advertises for one and finds 
him, so that, when society and the circumstances of the times require 
a Cromwell or a Napoleon, the Cromwell or Napoleon is forthcoming. 
If this be true, certainly English society had no need just then of a 
Radical statesman, for no democratic Pitt or Fox started forth, a ready- 
made head of the Movement. Mr. O’Conneil was the only person 
qualified, by his talents for debate and his general ability, to perform 
the part; but the English members were reluctant to enrol themselves 
in the list of his followers, and he restricted himself to his peculiar pro- 
vince. Had the metropolitan boroughs or the Scotch constituencies 
been able to lay their hand upon a Mirabeau, I do not know where he 
might have carried us; but no such Coryphzus appeared, and the 
chords which might have responded to his touch remained mute.’— 
(p. 56.) 


In the following passage Sir John Walsh hits the nail on the 
head :— 


‘ It may be that what the Movement party had gained in the respect- 
ability of its more prominent supporters, it had lost in the power 
derived from congeniality of feeling and active sympathy with the 
masses without, who are the sources of its strength. . . . . That 
party which enumerated among its adherents the varied information of 
Mr. Warburton, the ingenious philosophy of Mr. Grote, or the high 
literary talent of Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer, could not be stigmatized with 
coarseness or vulgarity. But if it was less displeasing in these respects 
to the fastidious, tt was deficient in the enthusiasm, in the impetuosity 
which would have developed its full. power, in vigour and earnestness 
of purpose. A man armed with a club may put himself into all the 
graceful. positions of a fencing-master, but, if he desires to make the 
most of his weapon, he must grasp it in both hands, and lay about him 
without regard to rule.’—(pp. 58—9.) 
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That any one of the three gentlemen who are here mentioned, 
or of several others who might be added to them, could singly 
have accomplished in the last four years more than has been 
done in that time by the whole body of Parliamentary Radicals, 
no one who knows them can doubt. If any one of them had put 
forth his whole strength, in how different a position would he have 
now stood! What corresponding energy he would have called 
forth in many who now have been quiescent! and how different a 
place would the Parliamentary Radicals have by this time occu- 
pied in the public eye! Why have these men not shown them- 
selves equal to the emergency? Why are they allowing the 
destinies of the country to slip through their hands? Because 
‘ they are deficient in the enthusiasm, in the impetuosity which 
would have developed their full power, in vigour and earnestness 
of aged 

here never were men purer in intention than the more in- 
fluential of the Parliamentary Radicals. The opinions of most of 
them are in opposition to their private interests. Personal am- 
bition they have none—would that they had! In passive virtue— 
in determination to sully their hands with no iniquity—in resist- 
ance to all propositions, from whatever quarter coming, inconsistent 
with the most rigid justice—no body of politicians ever were so 
exemplary. Of the three parities in Parliament they are beyond 
question the party of the most scrupulous conscience. Sir John 
Walsh helps to swell the vulgar cry that property is in danger from 
them. Whenever, on the contrary, property is endangered, it is on 
them chiefly that reliance is to be placed for its security. Sir John 
is miserably mistaken when he says that Lord Grey at the meeting 
of the first Reformed Parliament could have < paid the fundholders 
7s. in the pound’ (p. 10). Had no one else resisted such an 
iniquity, it would have raised such a spirit among the Radicals as 
would have ignominiously hurled its author from power. It is by 
the opposition of the Radicals, that measures inconsistent with the 
legal rights or just expectations of individuals are usually de- 
feated. Sir John seems to take credit to the Tories for compelling 
the relinquishment of the clause in the Irish Church Temporalities’ 
Bill which imposed a tax on existing incumbents. That clause was 
abandoned in consequence of the general opposition of the 
Radicals. They had their full share in defeating the proposition 
of the Whigs in 1831 for taxing the transfer of stock, in violation 
of the express conditions on which every loan was concluded. 

How comes it that with so much passive integrity, there is in 
these men so little active energy? Why is it that men whom no 
consideration would bribe to do anything against their con- 
sciences, cannot be urged by any strength of motives to do 
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anything for them? Because this is not an age of heroism, or of 
disinterested exertion, or of vigour of purpose ; because the 
institutions which Sir John Walsh venerates, and the men whom 
he eulogizes, have actually extinguished activity of intellect and 
energy of character among our higher classes; because our 
church, our schools, and our universities, will not suffer great 
minds to grow up among us—minds fitted to accomplish great 
things, and to make their spirit pervade and elevate the smaller 
minds around them. Itis because this people is becoming more and 
more a people of mere Mammon-worshippers—and will soon be 
irretrievably sunk into that worst degradation, unless our institu- 
tions of education, from Lambeth and Christchurch to the lowest 
charity school, shall be radically reformed,—unless a spirit in every 
respect the opposite of that which now prevails, shali penetrate 
into every nook and cranny of them, and give the dead carcasses 
a new life. 

We offer this to Sir John Walsh as what he so earnestly de- 
mands, a categorical declaration of the principles and purposes of 
the Movement party. We hope he is satisfied. These are our 
purposes. We have others; but these being the greatest, the 
most distant, and the most difficult of accomplishment, may be 
considered our ultimate objects. When this point is reached, we 
will not say that we shall stop, for it would be absurd to set limits 
to improvement: but it is not probable that, these things being 
attained, anything very important will remain to be struggled for. 

When therefore Sir John demands to be told how far we desire 
to go in constitutional change, we answer, that this depends 
mainly upon Sir John’s friends. We desire no constitutional 
changes, except as means; and necessary means we believe them 
to be, because the opinion we entertain of Sir John and his 
associates does not suffer us to believe that they wi!l give us our 
ends without them. If we are wrong in this, the men whom Sir 
John celebrates have it in their power to undeceive us. They 
have only to be what Sir John says they already are. When the 
have given us a good code, a cheap procedure, courts which 
bring justice home to the people’s doors; when thev have abro- 
gated the corn laws, corrected all partial taxation, ..bolished all 
useless expenditure, and taken off all restrictions upon industry ; 
when they have made Ireland what it is fitted to be, the garden, 
not the Golgotha of Europe ; when they have given us (what 
most civilized countries possess) an organized system of ad- 
ministration, in which every public function has somebody 
trained to it, somebody responsible for its performance, regularly 
watched and systematically instructed by superior authority ; 
when they have done all this, and last and greatest of all, when, in 
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the place of a church and universities which are a disgrace to 
reason, and a laughing-stock to Europe, they have given us such 
places and such methods of education, both for young and old, as 
are suited to the wants, and therefore in some important respects 
opposed to the spirit, of the age ;—when these things shall have 
been done, and done without organic changes, then let Sir John 
Walsh repeat his question, and he shall receive an answer to his 
heart’s desire. 


A. 





Arr. II. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR APRIL, 1836. 


ARTICLE ON FRENCH NOVELS. 


T is usual to consider the comedies of Aristophanes and Moliere, 
as well as the novels of Le Sage, Fielding, and Smollett, as 
tolerably accurate representations of the manners of the countries 
and times in which they were produced. The Quarterly Re- 
view, applying a similar hypothesis to our own times, has recently 
produced, as examples of French manners, a cento of horrors and 
licentiousnesses from the French novels and dramas of the present 
day. It is not our intention to inquire just now how far the works 
themselves are fairly characterized by the specimens which the 
reviewer has been pleased to exhibit of them. The Quarterly 
Review, as every one knows, is not famous for the strict honesty 
of its criticisms.* Reserving for other opportunities what we 
might have to say (and there is much more to be said than the 
Quarterly reviewer dreams of) respecting some of the most 





* Of the lengths to which the author of this particular article is willing to go, 
for the purpose of making out a case, a judgment may be formed from trifles. He 
surmises that the extraordinary writer whose works appear under the pseudonyme of 
George Sand, has adopted that name because it was that of the assassin of Kotzebue ; 
and he denies to M. de Balzac any right to the aristocratic de, and founds large in- 
ferences with respect to French vanity and pretension upon his assumption of it, the 
evidence being that a Brussels bookseller, in the title-page of a pirated edition of 
one of his early works, printed his name without the particle! 

If the reader is not yet satisfied, we refer him to those pages of the article, in 
which the critic has presented us with a view of the life, character, and writings of 
Rousseau. Few of our countrymen know much of Balzac or George Sand ; but 
there are, fortunately, even in England, not a few who are qualified to compare this 
virulent libel with some idea of Rousseau, drawn from actual knowledge of his his- 
tory or his works. The writer who would so conceive such a man, is wanting in the 
very capacity to give a fair representation of any person who deviates one tittle in 
speculation or practice from the conventional standard. 

As a contrast to this miserable effusion of bigotry and spleen, we cannot help 
referring the reader to two papers in a contemporary periodical, containing the most 
philosophical as well as the most impartial view of the character of Rousseau which 
it has been our fortune to meet with. They are in the first series of Tait’s‘ Magazine,’ 
and there can be no impropriety in attributing them to Mr. Roebuck, 
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noticeable of these performances, whether ethically, or critically, 
considered, we for the present will not dispute with the reviewer 
the minor of his syllogism, but we have a question or two to put 
regarding the major. ‘To what extent are works of fiction, which 
profess to paint contemporary manners, entitled to be viewed asa 
correct picture of those manners? It has occurred to us, that in 
the great number of works of fiction produced in our own country 
in the present age, and professing to describe the manners of their 
country and age, we possess more than ordinary facilities towards 
the solution of this question. We have no means of measuring 
the accuracy of the pictures of Aristophanes, and but imperfect 
means of testing those of Moliere and Fielding, nor are there 
many among us who can speak from personal knowledge to more 
than the merest surface of the manners of foreign countries in our 
own day ; but whosoever sees with his eyes, and, like Pistol, « hears 
with ears,’ has a gauge which he can apply to descriptions of the 
contemporary manners of his own country. 

We shall commence our inquiry with the only work of him 
who, of the writers of his age, was facile princeps in this walk of 
literature, that occurs to us as having reference to his own age. 
The only work, we believe, of Sir Walter Scott, which treated of 
the manners of his own day, is ‘ St. Ronan’s Well ;’ and what a 
picture of manners and of morals does it present! In the first 
»lace we have two brothers, (at least sons of the same father—an 
English Earl,) the younger of whom, after robbing the elder of 
his birthright, next by a piece of the blackest villany deprives him 
of his mistress, then endeavours to rob him of his character, and 
lastly of his life. Secondly, we are introduced to an assemblage 
of the Scottish aristocracy—mostly, too, represented as of illus- 
trious and ancient blood; who, with very few exceptions, to the 
coarsest manners—manners approaching to brutality—unite 
morals of the most abandoned and shameless’ profligacy: and of 
the exceptions to utter profligacy of morals, all, except the heroine 
of the story and perhaps the hero, are represented as thoroughly 
frivolous and heartless, devoid of the slightest particle of elevated 
or generous feeling. The Scottish aristocracy are not the élite 
of mankind ; but never, we believe, was such an assemblage got 
together as the specimens of his country’s nobility and gentry, which 
that country’s greatest novelist has grouped together at his Well 
of St. Ronan’s. Now, would a Frenchman be right if he took the 
first portrait for a fair specimen of the English nobility, and the 
second picture for a correct representation of the Scottish nobility 
and gentry of the present day ? 

The next example we shall take from a writer whom we rank 
high as a novelist, but whom, as his name is not avowed in con- 
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nexion with the novels usually attributed to him, we should con- 
sider it discourteous to name,—we mean the Author of ‘ Adam 
Blair.” In <« Adam Blair’ we have the powerfully drawn, but 
somewhat anomalous picture of a Scottish Presbyterian clergyman, 
a class of men distinguished by a puritanical observance of exterior 
decorum, who, being tempted by a rather handsome woman, does 
not, like the Hebrew Joseph or the Scottish Dominie Sampson, 
say, ‘I am strong—lo! I will resist,’ and resist accordingly, but on 
the contrary yields, in the fullest extent of the term, to the tempta- 
tion. Again, in ‘ Matthew Wald, another very powerfully written 
work of the same author, (indeed we think the most powerful novel 
of its kind produced for many years, though it seems to be almost 
unknown,) we have another portrait of a Scottish Presbyterian 
clergyman, drawn with darker colours than the former,—a portrait 
which it would have gladdened the heart of Thomas Hobbes, 
John Milton, Oliver Cromwell, David Hume, or any other stout 
and hearty Presbyterian-hater, to behold. Now, if a foreigner 
were to conclude (as he probably would, if he thought himself 
entitled to conclude anything from such premises) that the Scotch 
Presbyterian clergy were an exceedingly immoral class of men, 
we put it to the author of ‘ Matthew Wald’ and‘ Adam Blair,’ 
would there be any justice in the conclusion ? 

Mrs. Gore, in a series of clever novels, entitled « Mothers and 
Daughters, a Tale of the Year 1830;’ «The Fair of May Fair; 
* The Sketch Book of Fashion, &c., has given a representation 
of the morality of the higher classes of the women of England, 
which, if it were not to be taken (and we doubt whether foreigners 
will so take it) as written in a strain of fine irony, as the exagge- 
ration of a professed satirist, must be considered as a libel upon 
the maids and matrons of England, about equal to that which 
the Tories have of late been unjustly imputing to Mr. O’Connell. 
Mrs. Gore describes them as venal, light-minded, and heartless ; 
the married women as bad wives and bad mothers; the unmar- 
ried as empty, selfish, ready to sacrifice every thing for wealth 
and rank :—all as entirely given up to the pursuit of frivolous 
and vicious pleasures: fair indeed—lovely as the voluptuous 
witches of Marlow’s Faustus— 


‘ Shadowing more beauty in their aéry brows 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love’— 


but then, like those same witches, they are demi-devils, and ‘ have 
in them more destruction than the sword, for all their cherubim 
look! She represents them as furnished, indeed, with a few 
frivolous, silly, useless accomplishments, but void of all generous 
aspirations, ignorant of all knowledge, and regardless of every 
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duty. It may well be supposed that the remainder of a picture 
of society, in which the women are such as we have alluded to, 
would belong rather to the brazen than the golden age of the 
world ; that marriage would be a legal prostitution; fidelity to 
the marriage vow would, as a natural consequence, be scoffed at ; 
sincerity and truth obsolete ; industry and knowledge despised : in 
a word, ‘that the decencies as well as the virtues of life would have 
passed away, and every licentious desire have uncontrollable domi- 
nion. Perhaps one of the most deplorable features in the whole 
picture consists in the exceptions among these women to the general 
demoralization,—individuals appearing here and there upon the 
scene, of whom their ‘ world was not worthy: for, being unable 
to escape from the general lot of their class, their particular moral 
superiority only serves to render them wretched by making them 
sensible of their degradation. ‘The lamentation of the hapless 
Penihea, in Ford’s tragedy of ‘ The Broken Heart,’ is applicable 
to their miserable condition :— 
‘ Oh, my wreck’d honour! ruin’d by those tyrants, 

A cruel brother, and a desperate dotage. 

There is no peace left for a‘ravish'd wife 

Widow’d by lawless marriage; to all memory, 

Penthea’s, poor Penthea’s name is strumpeted.’ 


Again, we have heard somewhat of late years of the follies and 
vices of the English aristocracy, who are not to be supposed, 
any more than any other aristocracy, to be devoid of such. But 
are they really so bad as represented by a popular, or at least a 
fashionable writer, in a novel called ‘ The Young Duke? We 
know that there are old Dukes in England who are tolerably 
long-headed, sagacious gentlemen; and though we cannot say 
as much for the young Dukes, we greatly doubt whether a single 
living specimen could be found, combining in his person so much 
of vice, folly, and vulgarity as is here exhibited. 

We shall take one popular writer more, the author of the 
‘Chronicles of Waltham.’ The individual who may be con- 
sidered the hero of that work, out-herods Herod, or rather out- 
belials Belial, in every description of wickedness. Such a monster 
of iniquity never, we believe, came from the hands or the brain 
of the most outrageous French horror-manufacturer that has 
roused the virtuous indignation of the ‘Quarterly Review. Now, 
this superfine scoundrel is the son of a Tory clergyman, the 
nephew of a Tory Baronet, and the pupil of a Tory tutor. Would 
the English Tories think it just for foreigners to infer from this 
that such was the general result of a Tory breeding? 

We do not find the subject sufficiently attractive to pursue this 
induction any farther; but what has been adduced is, we think, 
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sufficient to prove that works of fiction, as far as they are to be 
viewed at all as a picture of the age they profess to paint, are to 
be viewed as an exceedingly exaggerated, high-coloured one, 
giving a most undue prominence and importance to follies and 
vices, as well as violent passions. It is somewhat as if a traveller, 
finding a burning mountain in a country, were to represent the 
country as entirely made up of burning mountains. We do not 
deny that works of fiction may be found which represent the com- 
mon-place features rather than the eccentricities of their age,— 
the plains rather than the mountains and valleys of society ;—such 
are Miss Austen’s novels. But that this is not the general cha- 
racter of such works, the examination we have made above, extend- 
ing to five of our most popular writers, sufficiently demonstrates. 
There is another point of view in which this subject may be 
regarded. It may be said that though popular works of fiction 
may not be an exact representation of their age and country, yet 
the popularity of them may, to a certain extent, be considered a 
measure of the taste of the age and country in which they are 
produced, and therefore to a certain extent, also, of the morality 
of thatage and country. This must, with the limitation expressed, 
be admitted. For it is true of a nation, as of an individual, that 
when a story is presented to its contemplation, containing cha- 
racters and incidents that shock its habitual associations, it says 
substantially, though it may not have read Horace, incredulus odt. 
In regard to the relation subsisting among the members of that 
small society of human beings consisting of a father, mother, 
and children, and called a family, Christianity and the laws and 
customs of modern Europe have firmly established certain associa- 
tions in our minds. By these associations, on the one hand, all 
malevolent feelings, on the other, all feelings of a sexual character, 
between persons closely allied by blood, are not only rigidly 
proscribed, but habitually connected with all the most painful and 
revolting images that could find place in the mind of man. They 
are so now, and they have been so for several centuries at the 
least. And yet, upon the revival of learning in Europe, some two 
or three centuries ago, the interest of very many of the literary 
fictions which then sprung up in vast numbers, was made to turn 
upon offences against this association. This is peculiarly the case 
with the so much admired old English dramatists. These, it is 
said, borrowed many of their fables from Italian subjects. The 
fact of borrowing, however, even if it were universal, (which it is 
not, many of the stories being English with foreign names,) 
proves nothing in favour of the bad taste not being English, 
since the success proved that it was. Let any writer of fiction 
try now-a-days to naturalize a French or Italian or German story 
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of parricide or incest, and he will see the difference. But in some 
of our most admired old dramatists, such as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford, and Massinger, parricide and incest meet us, if 
not at every turn, at least far too often for our taste; and where 
they are not, we encounter in all their horrors the rack, the stake, 
the gibbet, the dagger, and the bowl. So much is this the case, 
that though greatly admiring the poetical beauty which is scattered 
with such profusion in many of those productions, we have generally 
risen from the perusal of them with a resolution never again to 
recur to such a dark and horrible though gorgeous dream of life. 
From this general propensity one or two writers were in part 
exempted by that healthiness of moral temperament which usually 
accompanies pre-eminent vigour of intellect, and which, while it 
made them turn to the most advantage the favourable, enabled 
them to overcome the unfavourable circumstances of their age. 
In fact, such works were the productions of a rude, yet strained 
and unnatural state of society,—a state of society which, just 
emerging from barbarism, though it assumed an air of much 
external pomp and magnificence, had very little of tranquillity and 
comfort, and remained substantially little removed from the state 
where there is ‘ continual fear and danger of violent death, and 
the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’ A man 
who has been in the habit of seeking the excitement produced by 
opium or alcohol becomes insensible to gentler stimulants. 
Similarly, a man who lives in a state of society which presents to 
him in his every-day existence a succession of scenes of violence 
and pain, when he goes to the theatre in quest of serious emotion, 
will be disappointed if he is not presented with scenes of violence 
and pain,—with incidents more fearful than those he daily sees in 
the world around him. If the dramatist does not satisfy this 
craving, he fails in his object—he fails to excite in his audience the 
emotions which it is the business of his art to produce. 

If this apology be available for our own ancestors, may not a 
similar one be pleaded for the French of the present times? Have 
not they, too, just emerged from a period in which the intense and 
overpowering interest of real life was such as it was difficult for 
fiction to match, while restrained within the bounds prescribed by 
conventional or even by rational notions of decorum? If a work 
of imagination does not exceed, can it possibly equal, the horrible 
interest of the ‘ Mémoires sur les Prisons?” Add to this that 
French literature has just broke loose from the canons of a facti- 
tious bienséance, according to which it was hardly decorous to 
represent anything which it was not decorous to do ;—thai the re- 
action has naturally been proportionally violent, and that the first 
unbridled licence of literary emancipation is not yet over ;—-and 
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we shall not wonder if horrors and coarsenesses are largely scat- 
tered through the French literature of our own, as through the 
English of a former day. 

From such characteristics of their age its writers of greatest 
genius are always exempt. ‘They rarely revolt the reader, and 
when they do, it is always for a moral purpose. He who to a 
minute acquaintance with the workings of human passions 
unites an acute perception of the grand and the beautiful, morally 
and physically, is under no necessity of resorting to coarse stimu- 
lants. He is able to call up the emotions of pity and terror, un- 
mingled with those of horror and disgust. ‘This was what Shak- 
speare alone, of the body of extraordinary writers who signalized 
his age, completely succeeded in doing. Ben Jonson works in 
somewhat the same way, though with far less -power, and con- 
sequently less effect. To both may be applied the lines which 
Jonson adopted as the motto to ‘ Sejanus.’ 

‘ Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyiasque 
Invenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit.’ 

On the other hand, the bulk of those writers work in such a 
manner, that to a civilized human being the excitement they pro- 
duce is far more of a painful* than a pleasurable kind. In 
applying the above line to them we must omit the negative, with 
which omission it has been fitly used as the motto to the Garrick 
collection of old plays— 





‘ hic Centauros, hic Gorgonas, Harpyiasque 
Invenies :’ 


which may be paraphrased in the words of Milton— 


——‘ all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable ; and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived ; 
GorGons, and Hypras, and Cuimaras dire.’ 
We shall give two specimens, which contain within them a very 
fair share of the horrors of which we speak. The first is the 
‘ Unnatural Combat’ of Massinger, and presents a bill of fare in 


* The barbarians, indeed, who could take pleasure in such sports as the one de- 
seribed in the following note of Mr. Gifford, mizht easily be supposed to derive 
unmixed delight from the representation ou the stage of what to us appear the most 
horrible and revolting actions and passions. § To seed is to blind by sewing up the 
eyelids. I: is told, in the Gentleman’s Recreation, that this wanton piece of cruelty 
is sometimes resorted to for sport. The poor dove, in the agonies of pain, soars, like 
the lark, as svon as dismissed from the hand, aimost per; endic ularly, and continues 
mounting till strength and life are totally exhausted, when she drops at the feet of 
her inhuman persecutors.’— Note on the line 

‘ Ambition, like a seeded dove, mounts upward,’ 


in the ‘ Broken Heart,’ a beautiful and touching play of Ford’s, and free from the 
revolting qualities that too much characterize his dramas. 
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the way of crime that it would not be easy to match. A man 
poisons his first wife to make way for a second. A son he had 
by the first, having become acquainted with this fact, nourishes a 
deadly hatred against his father, by whom he is at last killed in 
aduel. The father also entertains an incestuous passion for a 


daughter he had by his second wife, in which he fortifies himself 


by the following pretty piece of logic :— 

‘Why was I-- 
Since "twas my fate, and not to be declined— 

In this so tender-conscienced? Say I had 
Enjoy’d what I desired; what had it been 

But incest ? And there’s something here that tells me 
I stand accountable for greater sins, 

I never check’d at. Neither had the crime 
Wanted a precedent. I have read in story, 
Those first great heroes that for their brave deeds 
Were in the world’s first infancy styled gods, 
Freely enjoy’d what I denied myself. 

Old Saturn in the golden age,’ &c.* 





He then goes through a list of the incestuous achievements of 
those early worthies, (which would much shock the chaste ears of 


the writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ though it was edited by a 
former editor of that journal,) passing, by what may be termed 
an easy and natural transition, from them to the brute creation. 
This amiable and exemplary father, however, like Virgil’s shep- 
herd, non quid speraret habebat. But his daughter is violated 
by his bosom friend (whem he had formerly robbed of his mis- 
tress), and dies of the ill treatment she had met with. This old 
gentleman (who, by the by, is a person of station—an admiral-in- 
chief) is killed with a flash of lightning. This is what Mr. 

Charles Lamb would call ‘ to move a horre r skilfully—to touch 
a soul to the quick—to lay upon fear as much as it can bear— 
to wean and weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then step in 
with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit.’ 

Our second specimen is a play of Ford’s, the name of which we 
will not write down, for the same reason which is assigned by the 
Quarterly Review for omitting the names of some of the modern 
French novels; although the former editor of the Quarterly, 
less nice, has printed it at full in his edition of this writer, so late 
too as the year of Grace 1827, the place of publication being not 





* The old English poets seem to have been forcibly struck by this quality of the 
ancient Greek deities. In the temple of Venus, at Sestos, says Marlow, 
‘ might you see the gods in sundry shapes 
Committing he sady riots, incests, rapes. 
Hero and Leander, 1st Sestyad. 
See also, in ‘ I] Penseroso,’ Milton’s account of the pedigree of Melancholy. 
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licentious Paris, but godly London, and the publisher Mr. Mur- 
ray, of Albemarle-street. The subject is incest between a brother 
and sister, with the accompaniment of marrying the sister to a 
suitable husband, for the purpose of concealment. The brother 
afterwards kills her and her husband, and then perishes himself, 
after having committed as much mischief and shed as much 
blood as he could. ‘There is, with all this, a due proportion of 
poisoning, putting out of eyes, and burning to death, not to men- 
tion the usual allowance of ribaldry and indelicacy ; and, what is 
sometimes in these days of ours forgotten to be the property of 
semi-barbarians, duplicity and lying. Another fine subject for 
the eulogist of ‘ moving a horror skilfully.’ There are a good 
many plays of these writers in the same category with the one 
just mentioned, 7. e. the names of which are words now con- 
sidered obscene. We cannot help thinking that those names 
were purposely adopted at the time ad captandum. The cha- 
racter of those names may be indicated to the reader by the name 
of a play of Marlow’s— Lust’s Dominion, or the Lascivious 
Queen,’ evidently adopted with the view above mentioned. All 
which proves that there then existed in the English public a 
pretty strong appetite for writings, if not absolutely licentious, 
certainly very little short of it. One of Marlow’s plays opens with 
a tender love-scene between Jupiter and Ganymede, which we 
have considerable doubts of the Quarterly reviewer's ability to 
‘turn to the interests of virtue, or even to match in the whole 
circle of the modern French dramatic or novel literature. But 
*Ohe! 





Jam satis.’ 

Well might Mr. Gifford say that the audiences of Ford's age 
had firmer nerves than those of ours, and that ‘they needed them.’ 
Truly they did. But we have already attempted to explain the 
phenomenon. 

A change came over the spirit of English society. There hap- 
pened a mighty political revolution, which in time produced, as 
might be expected, a considerable social change. Englishmen 
became more secure both in person and property. The tide of 
their existence flowed on more smoothly: its course was less 
habituated to be broken by sudden and violent shocks. In a 
word, their life became more tranquil—less liable to be disturbed 
by violent emotions. Consequently the emotions which they 
sought from the theatre had need to be less violent too; and, 
consequently, Mr. Lamb’s sovereign recipe for ‘ moving a horror 
skilfully,’ having lost its efficacy in England, ceased to be employed, 
and we sincerely hope will never need to be there employed again. 
A period succeeded of unbounded licentiousness in the high 
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places of the land. The fashionable writers, whether dramatists 
or novelists (though the latter was not a numerous class), took 
the colouring of their fictions from those who were the ‘ glass of 
fashion,’ and the reign of horrors was succeeded by that of gross- 
nesses. This literature was not confined to a few profligate cour- 
tiers and amateur play-goers—it was widely circulated among 
various classes and both sexes. In asmail pamphlet printed in 
London in the year 1703, and entitled « The Ladies’ Catechism: 
useful for all eminent females, and necessary to be learnt by all 
young gentlewomen that would attain to the dignity of the mode,’ 
to the question ‘What books do you read?’ the answer is 
‘ Lewd plays, and whining romances. ‘This state of the public 
taste continued for little short of a century; and it was not till 
towards the end, or at least considerably past the middle of the 
last century, that a purer tone began to pervade English works of 
fiction.* It is somewhat curious, as bearing upon the remarks 
we have made, that in Horace Walpole’s play, ‘ The Mysterious 
Mother,’ which Lord Byron characterized as the ‘ last tragedy,’ 
the plot turns upon a double incest, between a mother and son, 
and a brother and sister. The author remarks that his story ex- 
ceeded in tragic horror the Greek story of the same kind. It 
certainly did, inasmuch as the incest was not, as in the case of 
(Edipus, involuntary. 

But how happened it that, while a ribald coarseness pervaded 
the dramatic literature of England as of most other European 
countries that possessed any, so strict a decorum distinguished 
the French? We believe this effect to have been owing, ina great 
degree, to the personal character of an individual, Louis XIV. 
Louis renounced, and his courtiers followed his example, much of 
that grossness of outward form in which his predecessors had 
clothed their vices. He discountenanced frequency of oaths, and 
grossness of language. About the same time the imitation of the 





* ¢ Of rude and uncultivated nations,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ and also of rude and uncul- 
tivated individuals, it is a characteristic to admire only the system of manners, of ideas 
and of institutions to which they have been accustomed, despising others.’—His- 
tory of British India, vol. ii. p. 142. An exemplification of the truth of this remark 
is afforded by the critics of the William Gifford and Quarterly Review school. 
Those writers have been in the habit of attacking everything American since 
the American revolution, and everything French since the French revolution. Ac- 
cording to them, it would appear that every species of immorality has been im- 
ported from France into England. It is curious, though not less than a correct 
reasoner and close observer of human nature would expect, that the French vulgar 
make a somewhat similar charge against the English. Any one who has resided 
in France may have observed that many French substantives, which in themselves 
have a very innocent signification, assume a totally different character, and are taken 
in sensu malo, and some‘imes in sensu obsceeno, by having the adjective Anglais 
joined to them. It has almost the effect that the adjective ‘ French’ had on the 
English mob when applied to the unfortunate Turk in Mr. O’Connell’s celebrated story. 
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ancient models in all kinds of literature beeame common. These 
two circumstances together gave rise to what has been termed 
(with what accuracy it is not our present business to inquire) the 
French classical drama—the drama of Corneille and Racine—we 
may perhaps add of Moliére and Voltaire. The stiff and hypo- 
critical decorum of Louis’s stately court would seem to have 
transmigrated into the pens of his dramatists. For aught we 
learn from them, the morals of their age, and of the court of their 
grand monarque, might have been as pure as those of the fabled 
Arcadia. And yet, that this was not the case we have abundant 
evidence, and that too of undoubted authority. From this evi- 
dence it appears that France, at a time when her dramatic lite- 
rature was so pure, was at the least as licentious as now, when 
her dramatic and her novel and romance literature are what may 
appear the reverse. In one of his satires Boileau thus measures 
the numbers of the women of his age who were irreproachable in 
conduct :— 





* dans Paris, si je sais bien compter, 
Il en est jusqu’a trois que je pourrais nommer.’ 

We say that this literature was the literature not of the French 
court in general, but of that of Louis XIV. in particular, because 
the stiff decorum and absence of grossness which distinguish it 
are not found in the French court writers of other eras. If the 
writer who is shocked at the licentiousness of Rousseau, and what 
he calls his sect, will read Brantéme, he will find that the wildest 
licentiousness which the wildest imagination of modern writers 
can paint, is tameness compared to the actual state of things, to 
the sober reality, described by Brantéme. He will find existing 
at the courts of France and Spain about the time of Francis I. 
asociety as free in its notions and conduct, as to some branches of 
morality, as that described by voyagers as existing, or as having 
existed, in Otaheite. And by extending his research to a few out 
of the hundreds of memoirs and other documents, published and 
unpublished, relating to the social condition of the French court 
and aristocracy, he will find small cause to eulogize the superior 
strictness of the ancien régime. From this it appears that so far 
from the French aristocracy having become more licentious 
towards the end of the eighteenth century than they ever were 
before, they were much less so than they had been two or three 
centuries previous. 

But we have bestowed a length of notice upon this writer, pro- 
portioned rather to the claims of his subject than of himself. To 
the one we trust we shall often return; to the other we bid 
farewell. 


B. * 
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Art. III. 
SIERRA LEONE. 


The White Man's Grave. A Visit to Sierra Leone, in 1834. 
By F. Harrison Rankin. In 2 vols. Richard Bentley. 
HE colony of Sierra Leone was founded in the year 1792 by 

a mercantile company, under the auspices of Granville Sharpe, 
Wilberforce, and others, with the double object of commerce, and 
of ameliorating the condition of the negre race. The first settlers 
were free blacks, who had been proprietors of land in the southern 
states of North America; and who, having in the war of inde- 
pendence belonged to the loyalist party, were in consequence 
deprived of their property. The English Government assigned to 
them as compensation certain tracts in Nova Scotia. ‘The climate, 
however, proved injurious, and baffled an agricultural experience 
obtained in Carolina and Virginia. They, therefore, willingly 
agreed to be transferred to a country more suitable to their con- 
stitution and to their habits. In 1792 they arrived (to the number 
of 1,131) at Sierra Leone. It was during the rainy season. ‘The 
water fell incessantly, covering thé earth like a deluge for between 
four and five months. No houses were ready for their reception. 
The ground was uncleared. All was impenetrable rush. Food 
and raiment were deficient. The store-ship, so anxiously desired 
by the starved multitude, was filled only with watering-pots by 
the friends of agriculture, who had heard that Africa was a hot 
country. Disease raged amongst the settlers. Sick men lay 
exposed on the bare ground, or crawled beneath the bushes for 
protection. Many died; few expected to survive. Out of eleven 
hundred, seven hundred were ill; six or seven perished daily. 

Hundreds died, and this, according to our author, was the first 

cause of the reputation of Sierra Leone for pestilence. He 

attempts to prove that on the whole the climate of the colony is 

a good one, and that the former mortality amongst the white 

men resulted from their excesses and follies. 


‘Intemperance* may be cited as one of the most general and potent 
causes of disease; profuse perspiration, and a thirst increasing on 
gratification, easily lead to frequent excesses, even where habits have 
previously been moderate. 

* The mode of life amongst the first white colonists was a series of ex- 
periments. Different climate, and different food, required departure 
from usual habits. Healthy exercise became fatal fatigue. Morning 
exposure to the outer air, bracing in England, is prejudicial in Sierra 





* «Rum costs a “ cut-money,” or thirteen-pence, a bottle ; “ Hodgson’s mild ale,” 
the only malt liquor to be there obtained, the same price: with sucha choice it is 
easy to judge to which the lower classes would give preference, 





— 
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Leone. Champagne, which exhilarates in one temperature, may convey 
a stream of fever in another. A cooling breeze will refresh here, and 
there prove fatal. In England, woollen clothing is considered more 
suitable to winter than summer. In Africa, the person ought to feel it 
in immediate contact when the air is most sultry. 

‘A party of gentlemen at Sierra Leone determined to brave the heat, 
and insult its power, by a game of cricket, with the thermometer pro- 
bably at 98 deg. in the shade; they selected the scorching plain of the 
race-course for the exertions of this exciting sport, and in full exposure 
to the meridian sun. Twelve or fourteen only blinded themselves to the 
folly. Abundant wines and liqueurs were at hand for refreshment and 
hospitality. They left the cricket-ground, burning with fever voluntarily 
sought; and after a fortnight one only is said to have been living. The 
death of so many was not referred to the right cause, but was instanced 
as a fresh and melancholy proof of the pestilential climate. Examples 
might be multiplied. 

‘Of the particular causes of the unhealthy reputation of the colony, 
one more remains to be noticed, —the mortality amongst the seamen. 

* This class of men is exposed to every danger of climate, and upon the 
destruction of life amongst them are founded the most formidable argu- 
ments on the subject. This destruction has been appalling; cases 
have occurred in which a crew has been entirely swept away. The 
wages of a sailor to Sierra Leone are on the highest scale, and difficulty 
is occasionally found in procuring hands. A fact, however, is esta- 
blished ; men who have once been there, and have seen the real state 
of the country, seldom object to return. 

‘A few words will explain much. The great loss of life amongst 
the seamen does not take place at Sierra Leone. Although the vessels 
are nominally chartered to that port, they chiefly seek distant rivers, in 
the flat unhealthy part of the coast, already distinguished from the 
Peninsula of the British, and in possession of the savage aborigines. 
These pestilential streams, far from Sierra Leone, being favourable to 
the shipment of the teak, or African oak, of the bordering forests, are 
frequented by the British merchant-ships. They load at factories held 
by factors through the permission of the native chiefs, who receive for 
the privilege annual payments. The supply at Sierra Leone is in- 
adequate to the demand. As, however, the merchant and the custom- 
house are at Freetown, every timber-vessel, although in reality bound to 
the land of the Sherbro’s or Soosoos, must enter at the British custom- 
house in Sierra Leone. In England all their custom-house papers are 
consequently made in reference to this arrangement, and to this colony 
they are chartered. Thus, although anchoring for a single day off the 
colony, according to custom, and then sailing for the distant Scarcies 
or Malacourie for a sojourn of many weeks, in Lloyd's list and else- 
where they are simply referred to Sierra Leone. It is in these foul 
rivers that disease infects a crew: and at Sierra Leone it is notorious, 
and it is a matter of daily occurrence, that the sick of these timber- 
ships are sent from the unhealthy country to Freetown for recovery : 
and, of those who reach the British colony, few die. This circum- 
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stance is not generally known in England ; where all losses upon the 
coast within some hundred miles are incorrectly connected with Sierra 
Leone from the circumstance of the formal custom-house entries. The 
rivers which receive the greatest proportion of teak-ships are the 
Malacourie and the Scarcies, both dreaded by seamen ; the first par- 
ticularly : it is a dull stream, bordered by swamps and mangrove, and 
breathing fogs ; prolific only in disease, musquitoes, and the hip- 
popotamus. Its weary heat, its sluggish close atmosphere, its clouds of 
musquitoes, are attributes never forgotten by the sailor who has lived 
to tell his experience of the Malacourie.—p. 168—174. 

Though our author succeeds, we think, in showing that with 
proper precautions the white man need not fear the climate of the 
colony, nevertheless it can be but a disagreeable residence for him. 
The following description of a night at Sierra Leone is anything 
but enticing :— 

‘Night, the friend of the weary, here becomes his foe, and calls in 
an army of enemies to join in hostility. The enormous cockroach 
crawls over the body, and, if permitted, nibbles the end of the fingers, 
producing a wound of tedious cure. The praying mantis swarms ; a fat, 
loathsome, green insect, held in great awe by the blacks, who believe 
that it causes blindness by attacking the eye with its crablike claws. 
Musquitoes are not frequent, it is true; since, according to report, the 
climate of Sierra Leone is too deadly even for these persecutors of the 
human race, the offspring of pestilential marshes: yet, a single mus- 
quito in the chamber will destroy all hope of repose. The little bug-a- 
bugs, small amber ants, infesting every house, and eating away its 
wood work, spread themselves thickly over the bed ; large tarantulas fall 
from the ceiling upon the sleepers; gigantic black crickets ingeniously 
perch themselves near the ear in some hidden nook, and “ grate harsh 
music :” but, above all, the intolerable prickly heat plunges into the 
white man its thousand stings, and makes him start from his couch in 
despair. For long I attributed this torture to the malice of insects.’— 
vol. ii., p. 15, 16. 

The black race are more happily constituted. An amusing 
account is given of the difficulty of arousing from their slumbers 
the negro servants of one of the principal persons of Sierra Leone :— 


‘ Their deathlike drowsiness was mentioned, and that strange and 
unconquerable aversion to the repose of a bed, which leads them to 
choose for their resting-place any spot where they may chance to find 
themselves when dismissed from the labours of the day. On this 
occasion the heavy major-domo was discovered lying upon his back on 
the top of the staircase leading to the kitchen; his outstretched legs 
were dangling upon the steps, the upper portion of his body was re- 
posing upon the floor of the verandah. Many rough efforts were 
necessary in order to still the booming tones issuing from his black 
proboscis; and, as soon as domestic arrangements had been concluded 
under his auspices, he again carelessly threw himself upon the bare 
boarding of the corridor, and recommenced his sosienuto solo. The 
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lethargy of sleeping negroes is miraculous ; nothing short of excessive 
personal violence can shake it from them: the bite of the insects, and 
their excursions over the face and body at night, by no means disturb 
them; they acquire a habit of striking these intruders even whilst 
soundly idee, —v0 that should they receive a smart blow upon the face 
or even a kick upon the head from a friend desirous of awakening them, 
the chance is that their hand is instantly and mechanically raised to 
clap the injured part or rub it, under the dreaming impression that the 
pain has been caused by a cockroach or musquito: the hand falls, and 
they slumber on.—vol. ii., p. 13, 14. 

When, in 1807, the slave trade was abolished by an Act of 
Parliament, Sierra Leone was selected by the British Government 
as the abode of the liberated negroes, who now form the great 
mass of the inhabitants of Freetown, and the entire population of 
the rest of the Peninsula. 

The Portuguese were the first who, about the year 1503, sent 
from their African settlements a few slaves to the Spanish colonies 
in America. In 1511 Ferdinand the Fifth, King of Spain, 
permitted them to be carried in greater numbers. After his 
death Bartholomew de las Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa, proposed 
to Cardinal Ximenes the establishment of a regular system of 
traffic in the persons of the native Africans. ‘The object of the 
Bishop was to avert a similar evil from the American. The 
Cardinal, however, refused to accede to this proposal. After his 
death the Emperor Charles the Fifth encouraged the slave trade, 
and in 1517 granted to one of his Flemish favourites a patent 
conferring an exclusive right of igerng four thousand Africans 
into America. Since that period the slave trade has gone on 
flourishing. The first importation of slaves by Englishmen was 
during the reign of Elizabeth, in 1562. 

It had been supposed that slaves, on being brought to England 
and baptized, became free. In 1729 an opinion to the contrary 
effect was obtained from Yorke and Talbot, who were then attorney 
and solicitor general. In consequence of this opinion slaves 
absconding were advertised in the London papers as runaways, 
and rewards offered for their apprehension. ‘They were adver- 
tised in the same papers to be sold by auction, sometimes in 
company with horses, chaises, and harness. A trade in kidnapping 
then commenced, and persons made agreements with captains of 
ships going to the West Indies to put them on board at a certain 
price. Granville Sharpe was the person who first took up their 
cause ; in consequence of his exertions, at last, in 1772, a decision 
was obtained from the judges that as soon as any slave set his foot 
upon English territory he tse free so long as he remained in 
England. 

This was the first step. The next, the abolition of the slave 
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trade, was the last act of the Grenville administration. The Grey 
administration completed the holy work by emancipating the 
negroes in the colonies. It is a subject of rejoicing that England 
was able to free herself from the evils of slavery, and from the 
reproach of permitting it, by merely paying a sum of money. 
Would that the same means could be adopted in America with 
equal advantage! but the dreadful prejudices of the white race 
seem to render the satisfactory settlement of the question utterly 
impossible; and the aristocratic aversion of the American towards 
the man of colour,—a feeling almost inconceivable to Europeans,— 
creates despair in the minds of those who sincerely desire the 
prosperity of the United States. Some benevolent individuals in 
America have conceived the project of gradually transporting the 
negroes to the coast of Africa, and in consequence have founded 
the colony of Liberia, about three hundred miles to the south of 
Sierra Leone ; but probably a more chimerical scheme never was 
framed by benevolent enthusiasts than that of transporting across 
the Atlantic more than two millions of a population, which is 
likewise rapidly augmenting. The colony of Liberia will, how- 
ever, be useful in extending civilization amongst the negroes, and 
thus be the means of diminishing the slave trade, which as yet 
flourishes as much as ever. 

For it is most incorrect to suppose that, as far as Africa is con- 
cerned, the slave trade is to any degree decreased, or the sufferings 
of its inhabitants alleviated. Never probably have more human 
beings been torn from that country than since this trade has been 
pursued in defiance of Great Britain. The evil principle, who 
is chiefly adored on those coasts, is still triumphant ; and men are 
to be found bold enough to justify the traffic by strange, yet 
specious, pleas. 

The time, indeed, is passed when members of the House of 
Commons would rise in their places, and maintain ‘that it 
appeared to be the intention of Providence, from the system of the 
universe, that one set of men must always be slaves to another,’* 
and defend the slave trade by asserting that, though ‘it was an 
unamiable one, so also were many others ; the trade of a butcher 
was an unamiable trade, but it was a very necessary one, notwith- 
standing. + These and similar arguments would justify the 
enslaving of the Caucasian equally with the negro races. Buta 
distinct plea has been set up in favour of holding the latter in 
bondage, which deserves some attention. It is said that the negro 
race is a distinct and inferior species,—that the white man is as 
distinct from the black as the black from the monkey,—and that 


* Debate on the Slave Trade, 1791 ; speech of Mr. Stanley. 
+ Debate on the Slave Trade ; speech of Mr. Grosvenor. 
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the European has consequently the same right to hold the latter 
in bondage as the latter would have to enslave the monkey or any 
other animal. Many have contended that the black race is the 
connecting link between the human and the ape tribe, and those 
who deny the real existence of species, and support the hypothesis 
of the progressive development of animals, are not at a loss to find 
arguments in favour of this position. Species, however, seem to 
have a real existence in nature; that is, individuals may be 
arranged in natural, not merely arbitrary, classes, which are per- 
manently and distinctly separated from one another, and which do 
not breed willingly together, or, if they do, the result of such union 
is a hybrid race, which is seldom or never prolific, and which never 
can be perpetuated.* It is undoubtedly true that with regard to 
organization, in many points wherein the Ethiopian race differs 
from the Caucasian, it approaches to the monkey; and a less 
striking dissimilarity than there is between the negro and the white 
man is often, in natural history, a sufficient characteristic of distinct 
species. Linnzus seems to have considered it excessively difficult 
so to define man as to include the negro and to exclude the 
monkey.+ However, the fact that the black and white races 
willingly intermingle, and produce prolific offspring, is sufficient to 
prove that they are but varieties of the same species, and, until the 
same fact be proved with regard to the negro and the ourang- 
outang, the latter must be considered as a distinct species. The 
distinction which is sometimes attempted to be drawn between 





* The Ethiopian comes nearer the monkey “ in the greater size of the bones of 
the face, compared to those of the cranium; the low and slanting forehead; the 
protuberance of the alveoli and teeth; the recession of the chin; the form of the 
ossa nasi; the position of the foramen magnum occipitale ; the outline of the union 
of the head and trunk; the relative length of the humeris and ulna, &c. This resem- 
blance is most unequivocally admitted by those who have minutely examined the 
anatomical structure of the negro.””—Lawrence’s Lectures. The cutaneous secre- 
tion of the negro has a peculiar and characteristic odour, and is transmitted to 
the mixed breeds. Each species of animal, it is known, has its distinct species of 
parasitic animals: those by which negroes are molested are larger and darker 
coloured than those of Europeans ; but we do not know whether they have as yet 
been ascertained to be of the same or of different species. Cuvier founds the dis- 
tinction between man and the ape tribe upen the possession by the former of two, 
by the latter of four hands; but Soemmering states, with regard to several negroes 
which he examined, that “ both hands and feet terminate in beautiful, but very 
long, and therefore almost ape-like fingers and toes; and they had all sesamoid 
bones, which are certainly rare in Europeans.”’ These were probably the difficulties 
which puzzled Linnzus. Regnard thought the Laplanders still further removed 
from the human race than the monkey, and concludes his description of those people 
in . the following terms, ‘ Voila la description de ce petit animal qu’on appelle 
lapon, et l’on peut dire qu'il n’y en a point, aprés le singe, qui approche plus de 
Phomme.’ 

+ The words of Linneus are ‘ nullum characterum hactenus eruere potui unde 
homo a simia internoscatur.’ ‘ Mirum,’ (he says in the Systema Nature), ‘ adeo- 
parum differre stultissimam simiam a sapientissimo homine, ut iste geodetes nature 
etiamnum quarendus, qui hos limitet.’ 
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the human and the brute creation, on the ground of the former 
being alone possessed of a mind endowed with reason and intelli- 
gence, is one beset with so many difficulties, and liable to so many 
objections, as to have puzzled both philosophers and divines.* 





* It is said that Parmenides, Empedocles, Democritus, and Anaxagorus, taught 
that all beasts are endowed with intelligence. Pythagoras and Plato held nearly 
the same opinion, though, according to them, beasts did not act rationally, on account 
of defective organization and the want of speech. Porphyrius considered that they 
had a kind of language, by means of which they could communicate with each other, 
and which was intelligible to some persons. Undoubtedly the cries of beasts per- 
form many of the services of a language, but may perhaps be distinguished from a 
language, properly so called, as being merely the natural expressions of their feel- 
ings, and not conventional signs of those feelings. Those who supported the doc- 
trine of the soul of the world, and held that all living bodies contained a portion of 
that soul, were naturally of the opinion that the souls of beasts were of the same 
nature as the souls of men. In this manner Virgil affirms the instincts of bees may 
be explained. Arnobius considers that there is very little difference between the 
souls of beasts and of men, that both are equally mortal, and that those of the latter 
will exist in Paradise only through the pure grace of God, Lactantius followed the 
opinions of his instructor, Arnobius, and affirmed that the only distinction between 
men and brutes consisted in the worship of God; this would not be a sufficient 
distinction with regard to those negro tribes who worship a devil. Xenocrates, the 
Carthaginian, did not deny that animals had a knowledge of God, and, according to 
Pliny, the elephant worshipped the sun, the moon, and the stars, Solomon seems 
(Ecelesiastes, iii. 19, 20.) to say that the souls of men and of beasts are of the same 
nature. Maimonides attributes free will to beasts as well as to men. The early Socinians 
were of opinion that beasts are not endowed with free will, virtue, and vice, but 
with qualities very analogous to them, in consequence of which they might justly 
be punished or rewarded. In strict accordance with this analogy, there ought to be 
something analogous to a Paradise for beasts; indeed, some ancient sects (as old as 
the prophets, according to Maimonides, as quoted by Arnauld) extended the pro- 
vidence of God to the whole creation, and believed in a future state for beasts. The 
words of Arnauld are as follow :—‘ Quand on leur demandait quelle justice il y 
avoit dans la mort des bétes, quel peché elles avaient commis, et pourquoi Dieu vou- 
loit, puisque sa providence s’étendait a tout, qu’un rat innocent fit dechiré par un 
chat, ils répondaient, que Dieu l’avoit ainsi ordonné, mais quil recompenseroit ce 
rat dans le siécle A venir.’ It is difficult to say what were the opinions of Aristotle 
on the subject; it would seem, however, that he only recognised a difference of more 
or less between the minds of beasts and of men; thus men reasor easily and clearly, 
whilst beasts only reason in aconfused manner, like, for instance, idiots and madmen. 
This distinction would separate some of the negro tribes from the Caucasian race, as 
the former certainly (though probably from the want of education) are far inferior 
in reasoning powers to the !atter. It should be remarked that the ancients hardly 
recognised a real distinction between mind and matter; mind, they thought, was a 
light and subtile matter, like air, or any other gas, in its essence as material, therefore, 
as water or stone; according to them the mind of man differed from that of beasts 
in being composed of more or less of this subtile matter, or of matter more or less 
subtile. Such seems to have been the opinion of the Epicureans, of Lucretius, and 
of Galen. 

Aristotle, in his History of Animals, draws a distinction between men and brutes, 
on the ground that the former are alone endowed with reminiscence (avapuyneis), 
though many of the latter possess (unum). This distinction deserves some expla- 
nation, as we know no English words which will exactly square with it; indeed, 
the philosopher himself has not clearly explained in what the difference consists ; 
we shall extract'the passage in which he seems to have come nearest to the stating 
of the distinction intended. Asafigs 3 rot uynpovsvew v2 dvapipioxscbas od povornare Tov 
Xesvor, GAR? Ses vod piv uvnworsisw xa) rar GAdwy Lowy ustlyes ToARA, ToD D Avepsevnexto- 
bas div ds simtiv cav syragiZoplver Zowy tary dvbewaes* alriy Virs 76 avammvionodas 
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Consequently the plea for enslaving the negro, to which we have 
referred, is not valid; on the contrary, the tendency of the whole 


iors bier evrroyiopees is * Sri yao weorsgor sldey H Axwory H os Torey Ewabs, ovArAoYi<eras 6 
dvaussrnensuevos* xa icew ov Qnencis cis. Distat vero memoria a reminiscentia 
non solum ratione temporis, sed in eo quoque quod et complures alia animantes 
memoria participant; reminiscentia nulli ex omnium animantium numero quo- 
rum natura comperta explorataque habeatur, ——— homini concessa sit; 
causa est quod reminiscentia veluti syllogismus quidam, id est, ratiocinatio est, 
nam qui reminiscitur, quod prius audierit viderit aut quippiam id genus fecit 
ratiocinatur. Thus we are said to remember a sight, a sound, or any other 
state of consciousness, when we conclude or recognise that we have seen 
the sight, heard the sound, or experienced the state of consciousness before. It is 
this recognition which constitutes the distinction between reminiscence and the 
mere calling up by association of a previous state of consciousness without any 
recognition, which we conceive Aristotle calls ~»yun. For instance, the sight of a 
rose may call up the idea of its smell, without any distinct consciousness of a pre- 
vious occassion on which it had been smelt; yet, as we could not have the idea 
without having had the sensation, we merely recal a past state of consciousness 
without recognition ; but if, when the rose calls up the idea of its smell, we at the 
same time recognise the feeling to be similar to that which we had when we pre- 
sented a rose to an object of ardent affection, we are then said to have avayynes. 
Now Aristotle says brutes have not avapvneis, but only wymun. For instance, we 
find that our dog has killed a sheep ; we show him the dead body, and beat him; the 
next time he perpetrates the same offence he runs away from us, and, when we 
bring him near the scene of his transgression, he trembles, struggles, and betrays 
alarm. Now, according to Aristotle, he does not remember that we had at a pre- 
vious period beat him; but the sight of the consequences of his improper conduct 
calls up by association the idea of the blows of our stick, and the idea of consequent 
sufferings, and thus creates emotions of alarm; just in the same manner as the 
sight of an ugly insect may create emotions of fear in a young lady, or the wit- 
nessing a benevolent action calls up emotions of pleasure in a well-constituted 
mind; though the one may not remember that an insect had once stung her in her 
youth, nor the other recollect that a similar benevolent action had been productive 
of good to him, both, however, recall past emotions without the recognition of 
having experienced them before. So does the dog, says Aristotle; he assigns, 
however, no reason whatsoever for this position, and we know of none which in any 
way proves that animals want the power of reminiscence in Aristotle's sense. 

Some authors have attempted to show that Aristotle considered beasts as mere 
automata. This position Mr. Bayle refutes, and proves that Aristotle in no way 
denies that beasts both think and feel, but merely contends that they do not reason, 
meditate, reflect, or deliberate. The doctrine that beasts are automata originated 
with Pereira or Descartes, and is chiefly celebrated as being supported by the 
authority of the latter writer. However, the ease with which animals can be taught 
to acquire habits, and to obey conventional signs, clearly distinguishes them from 
automata. For instance: we hold up our hand, the dog crouches; we call to him 
he comes to us if we use one expression; he runs away from us if we use another 
expression: we perform exactly the same progress in teaching him as we do in 
teaching our children; unless, therefore, we contend that the human being is like- 
wise an automaton, we must class beasts with the former instead of with the latter. 
The doctrine of Descartes, however, can easily be defended against the Peripatetics, 
for the latter (as we have already stated) affirm that, though beasts often act in a 
manner similar to rational beings, nevertheless they do not reason; in the same 
manner, said Pereira, though beasts often act as if they had feelings, nevertheless 
they do not feel. One author, following out the hypothesis of Descartes, proves to 
his readers ‘que non seulement il n’est point besoin d’ame pour marcher, pour 

ire, pour manger, pour se plaindre, mais encore pour parler,et pour parler 
aussi longtemps que fait un prédicateur dans un sermon d’une heure, ou un avocat 
dans un long plaidoyer.’ Certes we have heard both sermons and speeches which 





tended to confirm the truth of this position. It is contended that animals are devoid 
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argument is to confound some of the higher orders of the monkey 
with the man, and to prove that there was injustice in confining 
in the Zoological Gardens the late lamented Chimpanze. 

It is useless to examine any of the other arguments in vindica- 
tion of the slave trade. The one to which we have referred is the 
most logical one; and though few probably but would shudder at 
stating it as clearly as we have done, nevertheless it is the basis 
upon which almost all Americans reason when they justify slavery, 
and their aversion to the negro; for it is the only one which is 
consistent with their democratic principles. 

To return to the subject of Sierra Leone. The colony is ad- 
mirably situated for putting down the slave trade, if that result 
be possible. A few years ago it was the chief mart on the 
coast of Africa for the sale of slaves. It lies midway between the 
ports of Gambia and Senegambia, where the greatest number 
of slaves were embarked. It has driven, to a great degree, this 
hideous traffic to other shores; but, as long as there is a demand, 
unfortunately there will probably be a supply. 

‘ The Portuguese were the first to visit this line of coast, and esta- 
blished slave factories at the mouth of nearly every stream which would 
allow the entrance of a vessel. To'the north of Sierra Leone the num- 
ber of these factories has diminished, owing to the frequency of British 
vessels passing to and from the Gambia, and the presence of British 
residents engaged in the African teak-trade. The petty chiefs claiming 
the banks of these rivers have found it more profitable, as well as more 
safe, to supply timber, than to continue their original speculations, 
Thus the Scarcies, Malacourie, and other rivers, cease to furnish slaves ; 
the principal depdt for whom is the Rio Pongas. To the south of 
Sierra Leone, however, the scene changes. The Gulf of Guinea is 
studded with fleets of prison-ships that steal into every river, and 
forcibly convey to the new world from the old the population of kingdoms. 
The old and new Calabar, the Bonney, Whidat, and the Gallenas, con- 
tribute an inexhaustible supply for the French islands of the West 





of moral feelings; now the devoted attachment of a dog to his master, and the 
courage with which he sometimes will defend the latter even to death, prove that 
the animal possesses generous and disinterested feelings, and surely places him on a 
footing (as far as morality is concerned) with the generality of lawyers, whose 
devoted attachments are only to their briefs, who will defend any cause or any prin- 
ciple for a fee, and whose glory is to prove that wrong is right. Rorarius, who 
strongly insists upon the position that beasts possess both reason and virtue, narrates 
a tale with regard to a horse, which we must disbelieve :—* Testantur literarum 
monumenta, fuisse gregis custodem equum qui, ut matrem iniret, nunquam inducere 
potuerit; et quoniam ambo eximi speciei erant, fraude tamen illusisse, velatis oculis, 
ne matrem videret ; detracto postmodum operimento, et agnito cum matre concubitu, 
petiisse prerupta et se patrati sceleris reum pessundedisse.’ Without crediting this 
anecdote, we think that the intellectual distinction between the human being and 
the beast is rather in degree than in kind, and therefore we must rest the claims of 
the negro to be included in the human species on his possessing on/y two hands, 
and not (as far as we are acquainted) breeding prolifically with the ape tribe, 
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Indies, Rio Janeiro, Havannah, and the Brazils ; where, notwith- 
standing every opposition and hindrance from the British cruisers, 
100,000 are supposed to arrive in safety annually, five times that 
number having been lost by capture or death. Death thins the cargoes 
in various modes; suicide destroys many, and many are thrown over- 
board at the close of the voyage; for, as a duty of 10 dollars is set by 
the Brazilian Government upon each slave upon landing, such as seem 
unlikely to survive, or to bring a price sufficiently high to cover this 
custom-house tax, are purposely drowned before entering port. Those 
only escape these wholesale murders who will probably recover health 
and flesh when removed to the fattening pens of the slave-farmer, a man 
who contracts to feed up the skeletons to a marketable appearance.’— 
vol. ii. p. 70. 

Slavery is the custom of Africa, but amongst the natives it is 
not attended with the horrors and cruelty which characterize it 
amongst the European nations. The slaves are little more than 
servants, and are almost on an equality with their masters. 
‘Some tribes, as the Timmanees, often give towns and a district 
to slaves, leaving them to their own internal regulations. The 
owner simply retains the title of headman, and claims from the 
annual produce of the soil a kind of ground-rent in the shape of 
rice, palm oil, and fowls.’ It is only, therefore, when they be- 
come an article of commerce that their state is one of peculiar 
suffering. Vast numbers are sent to the markets of Egypt, 
whence they are exported to Asia. It is supposed that the actual 
number carried into the interior for sale exceeds that exported to 
America. In these distant journeys a small proportion only sur- 
vive the perils and the fatigues of the way. ‘ Paths lately passed 
by one of these armies of travelling captives may be traced by 
white heaps of bleached bones, which mark the spot where hun- 
dreds have lain down and died.’ But their sufferings are nothing 
when compared to the horrors of a slave-ship. The author gives 
the description of the interior of a captured vessel employed in 
this traffic, which well shows what those horrors are. 

‘One fine day in May the signal-gun told of the approach of a vessel, 
which the lookers-out on the signal-hill announced, by the usual mode of 
hoisting a coloured ball to the top of a staff, to be a schooner or brig 
from the south. A sharp-built schooner with crowded canvass glanced 
up the estuary likelightning. Her nature was obvious—she was a prize. 
A painful interest prompted me to visit as speedily as possible this 
prison-ship. A friend offered the advantage of his company to a scene 
which has sometimes so completely overwhelmed a novice as to render 
the support of a friend advantageous. The Timmanee crew of the 
official boat swiftly shot us alongside. The craft showed Spanish colours, 
and was named “La Pantica.”” We easily leaped on board, as she lay 
low in the water. The first hasty glance around caused a sudden sick- 
ness and faintness, followed by an indignation more intense than 
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discreet. Before us, lying in a heap, huddled together at the foot of the 
foremast, on the bare and filthy deck, lay several human beings in the 
last stage of emaciation, dying. Theship fore and aft was thronged 
with men, women, and children, all entirely naked, and disgusting with 
disease. The stench was nearly insupportable ; cleanliness being im- 
possible. I stepped to the hatchway: it was secured by iron bars and 
cross bars; and pressed against them were the heads of slaves below. 
It appeared that the crowd on deck formed one-third only of the cargo, 
two-thirds being stowed in a sitting posture below between decks; the 
men forward, the women aft; 274 were at this moment in the little 
schooner. When captured, 315 had been found on board; 40 had 
died during the voyage from the old Calabar, where she had been cap- 
tured by H. M.S. Fair Rosamond, and one had drowned himself on 
arrival, probably in fear of being “yammed” by the English. It was 
not, however, until the second visit, on the following day, that the 
misery which reigns in a slave-ship was fully understood. 

‘The rainy season had commenced, and during the night rain had 
poured heavily down. Nearly 100 slaves had been exposed to the 
weather on deck, and amongst them the heap of dying skeletons at the 
foremast. After making my way through the clustered mass of women 
on the quarter-deck, I discovered the slave captain, who had also been 
part owner, comfortably asleep in .'is cot, undisturbed by the horrors 
around him. The captives were now counted, their numbers, sex, and 
age written down, for the information of the Court of Mixed Com- 
mission. The task was repulsive: as the hold had been divided for the 
separation of the men and the women, those on deck were first counted ; 
they were then driven forward, crowded as much as possible, and the 
women were drawn up through the small hatchway from their hot dark 
confinement. A black boatswain seized them one by one, dragging 
them before us for « moment, when the proper officer in a glance de- 
cided the age, whether above or under 14; and they were instantly 
swung again by the arm into their loathsome cell, where another negro 
boatswain sat, with a whip or stick, and forced them to resume the bent 
and painful attitude necessary for the stowage of so large a number. 
The unfortunate women and girls, in general, submitted with quiet 
resignation, when absence of disease and the use of their limbs permitted. 
A month had made their condition familiar to them. One or two were 
less philosophical or suffered more acutely than the rest. Their shrieks 
rose faintly from their hidden prison, as violent compulsion alone 
squeezed them into their nook against the curve of the ship’s side. I 
attempted to descend, in order to see the accommodation. The height 
between the floor and ceiling was about 22 inches. The agony of the 
position of the crouching slaves may be imagined, especially that of 
the men, whose heads and necks are bent down by the boarding above 
them. Once so fixed, relief by motion or change of posture is un- 
attainable. The body frequently stiffens into a permanent curve; and 
in the streets of Freetown I have seen liberated slaves in every con- 
ceivable state of distortion. One I remember, who trailed along his 
body, with his back to the ground, by means of his hands and ancles, 
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Many can never resume the upright posture. La Pantica was con- 
demned ; the “ slaves,” so designated in the official order of the writing 
registrar, AFTER THEIR EMANCIPATION, were brought ashore. Their 
comfort was as yet little consulted ; 50 were conveyed in each canoe ; 
one expired during the transit, and another, a few minutes after 
landing, died before my eyes. The apathy of the negro here displayed 
itself. Shuddering at the sight of the gasping man, whose fixed and 
glazing eye, emaciated body, and rattle in the throat, indicated coming 
dissolution, I requested a constable of the King’s Yard, who stood by, 
to raise the dying slave from the mud and pool of water into which he 
had been carelessly laid down, and desired him to spread a mat for him 
on the dry ground under the shed. The request was not heeded. The 
constable walked away, simply remarking, “ He no good; he go for 
die.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 118. 

The greatest portion of the slaves are obtained in war. Crimi- 
nals are likewise sold for slaves. Sorcery or witchcraft, which is 
of daily occurrence, murder, adultery, and insolence, or abusive 
language, are punished with loss of liberty. In the case of adul- 
tery the man alone is sold, whilst the woman is whipped by her 
husband. It is said not to have been an uncommon practice for 
the negro potentates to commission some of their numerous wives 
thus to entrap their unwary and incautious subjects; and their 
courtiers have sometimes adopted the same or similar means to 
get rid of a minister of whose power they were jealous, and with 
whose services they wished to dispense. 

Debt is occasionally a cause of bondage. Secret associations 
called the Purrah, the Samo, and the Bundoo (the latter com- 
posed of women only), are sources of slavery. 

© The Purrah, or law, is a solemn bond uniting in brotherhood and 
purpose individuals scattered through immense districts. Its definite 
object has not been clearly ascertained, or rather has not been promul- 
gated. The rites are sealed to the uninitiated, and are only discovered 
to be in progress by the fearful howls and shrieks heard from the depths 
of the forest recesses at midnight, and by occasional flashing of torches ; 
at which the profane intruder, though far off, is scared away, death fol- 
lowing detection. Entire nations own the power of the Purrah, and 
tremble at the mere name. When the members of this dread fraternity 
visit a village, which is always at night, every inhabitant hides himself 
in order to escape death or slavery. The Samo is similar in principle, 
but differs in detail. The Bundoo deprives of liberty such women as, 
being admitted to its high privileges, contravene the laws, or disobey 
the awful head of the association, termed the Bundoo woman. This 
female potentate especially devotes her care to the punishment of witch- 
craft.’—Vol. ii. p. 84. 

Kidnapping is another means of obtaining slaves practised by 
the most cultivated of the black tribes, who employ emissaries 
for that purpose, and send them amongst the other nations. 
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According to our author— 


‘ The Mandingoes have discovered that Sierra Leone is an excellent 
field for this evil produce, offering a fair supply at little trouble or 
expense. That thousands have been stolen from the colony after libe- 
ration and resold into slavery is not disputed. (A late charge to a grand 
jury from achief justice of the colony has admitted the fact and 
dwelt upon it.) Opposite to Freetown, on the right bank of the river 
Sierra Leone, stands the chief town of the Bulloms, under the authority 
of the black chief and usurper Dalla Mohammedoo. This powerful 
man has been enriched by the slave trade ; his town is a depdét, and his 
political enmity to the British secures his slave mart from the inspec- 
tion of the English. A canoe darts across the water in a short time, 
and the man, woman, or child, lying at the bottom of the boat, gagged 
and screened from sight, may be carried ever without suspicion. 

‘ An unpleasant circumstance happened in my own experience. Not 
long after my arrival at Sierra Leone, my sleep was one night broken 
by the sounds of a distant struggle. The windows open for circulation 
of air faced a plot of grassy ground jutting upon the river, rounded by 
a low copse and rocks, excepting at one corner, where a rude path had 
been cut to a small landing-place for canoes. Supposing it a mere 
midnight quarrel, I should have heeded it but little, but that I heard 
smothered cries, evidently of a female, and the voices of several men in 
threatening but subdued tones. When the party had arrived near the 
window the symptoms of personal violence increased, and I arose in 
order to discover the nature of the disturbance. Utter darkness con- 
cealed the persons ; but the sound of feet, of occasional blows, of low 
harsh sentences, induced me to listen closely. I felt convinced that I 
could distinguish the dragging of an unwilling person over the dry 
grass, and could distinctly trace the receding party to a path leading 
down to the landing-place. The struggle for a few seconds seemed to 
be renewed. I heard a boat or canoe pushed into the water, then a 
splash of oars, and all was still. On mentioning the occurrence in the 
morning to « gentleman whose length of residence had made him better 
acquainted with native practices, I learned with horror that it had pro- 
bably been a case of kidnapping; and that long before daylight the 
party had been safely deposited on the Bullom shore, beyond the Eng- 
lish jurisdiction.’—Vol. ii. p. 88. 

The author gives likewise an interesting description of the trial 
of a negro for kidnapping :— 

‘When I entered the court the evidence for the prosecution had 
commenced. In front of his Honour, and separated by dark-com- 
plexioned counsel, lazily leaning upon the railing of the bar, stood a 
creature whose appearance alone excited a pity almost amounting to 
favour in those who were unused to similar scenes. A heavy thing, 
formed like a young man, excepting the face, whose outline was that of a 
baboon, no forehead, no prominence of nose, but a formidable protru- 
sion of mouth, with a countenance bespeaking ignorance of his situation 
or apathy ; such a being was standing upon the question of life or death, 
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* A witness was called. He gave evidence that on a certain day 
Banna, the prisoner, had been detained in a canoe upon the river, in 
company with a Mandingo, having the boy in his possession, perfi- 
diously entrapped and forcibly detained. The boy stated his. case, of 
which this was the substance; adding, from various reasons, the dis- 
tinct certainty of the object of his detention, and enumerating many 
cruelties practised upon him to secure his concealment, such as com- 
pelling him to lie at the bottom of the canoe, and covering him with sail- 
cloths loaded with stones. 

* The first witness I heard called was a negro, who could not speak a 
syllable of English. ‘‘ What is your name?” inquired the counsel; no 
answer was given. Up rose the interpreter, a civil well-meaning black, 
but no great linguist. The question was now put in one of the twenty 
languages current in Freetown. When the name had been ascertained, 
his notion of an oath was sought, and, as might be expected, none was 
discovered. In vain the counsel spoke of heaven and of hell; in vain 
the chief justice queried as to truth and its reward, and untruth and its 
punishment. “ Where will you go when you die ?”’ The interpreter, 
having exchanged words with the witness, gave back his answer: 
“‘ That man (pointing to witness) can say, him go in ground when him 
die.”—Ay ; but ask him where he will go if he tell a lie.” — Interpreter. 
—* That man can say him go in ground.” “ But, after he is im the 
ground, where will he live?” Interpreter.—‘ That man can say, him 
dead, him no live.” “ Ask him if he will kiss this book ?”” handing a 
closed volume, which might have been the Testament or Childe Harold. 
Interpreter.— That man say, him can kiss book.” ‘“ Ask him what 
the book is?” Interpreter.—‘‘ He say, he no sabby the book.” 
“ Why, then, did he offer to kiss the book?” Interpreter—‘‘ He say 
he can kiss book.” “ Ask if in his own country there exists any 
ceremony by which he would feel himself bound to tell the truth ?” 
This was a long sentence to be interpreted ; and the interpreter, having 
paused to consider, exchanged a word or two with the witness, and then 
said, “‘ He say, him can tell truth.” Witness descended from the box 
unquestioned as to evidence, being soap ay | ignorant of the force of 
an English oath. His sole excuse was, that he had never before heard 
of it, nor comprehended it now. “ Call the next witness, King Tom.” 

‘King Tom came forward; a tall, upright, splendid form. He was a 
Crooman by nation, and wore the sparing loin-cloth; the utmost an 
independent Croo will yield to the exacting modesty of the whites. His 
majesty spoke the usual English of the place, that Lingua Franca of 
the blacks, sometimes well termed the talkee-talkee language. Few of 
the barbarous African tribes possess a form of oath; of these few are 
the remarkable inhabitants of the Croo coast. King Tom was sworn; 
first, according to the Croo rite, and next, to make assurance doubly 
sure, upon the English Testament. After putting himself into various 
dignified attitudes, King Tom drew himself up to his full height. An 
officer of the court approached him, bearing a paper containing salt. 
King Tom extended his hand, and, having placed the tip of his finger to 
his tongue, took up upon it a portion of the sacred article. He paused ; 
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raising his eyes to heaven, he slowly pointed his salted finger upwards, 
at the utmost perpendicular stretch of his arm ; then stooping, he stead- 
fastly looked upon the ground, mingling its dust with the salt : lastly, 

with solemn visage and demeanour, he put to his tongue the impre- 
catory mixture. Not a word was spoken. He had probably dedicated 
himself to the Powers above and below. His truth was now inviolable. 
Death would not have conquered his veracity. But form required that 
he should now kiss the Bible; and this he did to the edification of the 
spectators. Its contents he did not understand, and if he had under- 
stood them he would have scoffed. No Crooman has ever been known 
to become a convert to Christianity, and I believe this tribe alone have 
to a man withstood the efforts of the missionaries. King Tom’s evi- 
dence went clearly to the facts. The prisoner continued leaning upon 
the bar, apparently heedless of the whole affair. When informed by 
the interpreter that he might examine the witness, he muttered some- 
thing unintelligible, and King Tom left his temporary elevation to 
remingle in the crowd. The next witness spoke in a tongue singularly 
“unknown.” The interpreter confessed himself foiled; no one com- 
prehended. His Honour, at length, addressing the grand jury, petty jury, 
honourable members of the counsel, and the swarm of hearers at large, 
begged to know whether any one in the court could speak the witness’s 
language. 

“ Conticuére omnes, intentique ora tenebant.” 

At last there rose a black gentleman in blue, who observed, “ Me can 
sabby what dat man can talk;’’ and thus were the ends of justice satis- 
factorily fulfilled. One difficulty was passing strange, that of under- 
standing the interpreter himself, and on one occasion the chief justice 
was actually forced to express a desire that some person would interpret 
the interpretation. 

‘Poor Banna was called upon for his defence, and to show reason 
why sentence of death should not be pronounced. This startling 
demand being explained, the unfortunate creature thrust forward his 
semi-human head, and burst forth into a perfect hurricane of words. 
His energy of action and violent torrent of language were appalling, 
nor did he appear to intend a conclusion; but foaming at the mouth, 
and convulsively clasping his hands, (horresco referens!) he con- 
tinued uttering what seemed to be one crowded and endless sentence. 
When with difficulty his speech was checked, the interpreter was desired 
to give the meaning. This useful functionary having to condense, or 
perhaps eschewing literal translation, summed up the prisoner’s defence 
in few words. ‘Dat man,’ pointing to the miserable naked object, 
“ Dat man say him all lie-palaver ; boy come to canoe for go to Aber- 
deen; himno sell him.”” He was condemned to death and execu*ed.— 
vol. i. p. 241. 


Amongst the various races to be found at Freetown the Ma- 
roons deserve to be remarked. They seem to be a mixture of 
European, American, and African blood. At the conclusion of 
the Maroon war in Jamaica they were sent first to Nova Scotia, 
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and thence (in 1800) removed to Sierra Leone. They are poly- 
gamists; and the following laughable scene is said to have oc- 
curred in Nova Scotia in consequence of the exertions of a worthy 
priest to put a stop to that oriental custom. 

‘When the Maroons, after their expulsion from Jamaica, were 
sojourners in Nova Scotia, a colonial chaplain was sent for their welfare 
by the English government. Their most obvious villany to be denounced 
from the pulpit was plurality of wives; a crime rare and punishable in 
the west, a legal social relation in the east. The worthy preacher took 
an early opportunity of exhorting his hearers to monogamy. He dwelt 
upon the enormity of their offence. He demonstrated that, although 
they called many wives, one alone could claim that honourable name ; 
and finally besought them to select each the spouse he loved best, and to 
put away the others, applying to the majority of the ladies sundry harsh 
and ungallant observations, and denouncing everlasting discomfort to 
such as contumaciously persevered. 

‘The Maroons were struck, and listened. They were convinced, and 
acted upon their conviction. Each determined upon cleaving to the 
wife he loved best, and abandoning the remainder. So far all was 
well. But these unfortunates must be supported, and to those who had 
hitherto been considered their husbands, and who had maintained 
them, they could look no longer. His Excellency, one fine morning, 
was astonished by the noise of clamorous multitudes besetting the gates 
of his mansion. He inquired the cause. The repentant Maroons had 
come in a body to deliver into his hands and care a crowd of widowed 
wives. 

* “What do you all want of me?”’ cried his Excellency in surprise. 

*Upspake the Maroons :— 

*“ Preacher, good man; preacher say, wife no wife. Gotode Debbil, 
or put away wife but one. Well, den, here our wife all for you!” 

‘They were instructed to seek the chaplain. He had caused the 
inconvenience, and he must remedy it. The chaplain had probably not 
remembered his sermon so well as his hearers had done, or had hazarded 
advice without a dream that it would be accepted. Terribly was he 
overcome when the throng of consorts abandoned at his bidding were 
brought to him, 

*“Him take away wife,” said his flock; “she no sabby where get 
yam-yam. Have no home, no sunting: missa parson, who take away 
wife, good man, can feed and keep her.” 

* The affair ended in the chaplain declining to maintain the martyrs 
to his exhortation. The spouses returned home to their husbands, and 
lived as they had lived before, and so they live now. The sermon was 
not repeated.’ 


The Maroons are increasing in wealth and in numbers, whilst 
the original settlers are decreasing in both. Some Maroons have 
amassed fortunes as merchants and storekeepers, and have been 
enabled to afford their sons every advantage of an expensive 
education in England. Of the other races to be found at Sierra 
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Leone our limits will only permit us to notice the Croomen, a 
most singular race, who come from the Grain Coast, about 400 
miles to the south of Sierra Leone. A peculiarity by which they 
are distinguished from all the other negro races is their detesta- 
tion ot slavery. In the colony they serve as labourers or out- 
door servants and cooks. At the age of 40 the Crooman has 

enerally amassed about £30, and then returns to his country to 
ee like a ‘ gentleman,’ which, according to his description, con- 
sists in being ‘rich too much, plenty of wife. There are no 
Croo women in Sierra Leone, and the suburb in which the Croos 
live is a bachelor village, where a thousand males are congregated, 
and not a woman to be espied. The Croo is sparing in his ex- 
penses, frugal in his diet, and pays no tailor’s bills, for he walks 
about either entirely naked, or with the smallest possible covering. 
The Croos appear to be the only negroes who seek active bodily 
exertion as a pleasure. 

With the exception of the Foulahs and Mandingoes, who are 
Mahometans, the well-known characteristic of the religion of the 
negroes is the worship of an intelligent evil principle. The exist- 
ance of an evil principle, though’ not always an intelligent one, 
has been, directly or indirectly, allowed by the followers of most 
religions, as the easiest means of explaining the existence of crime 
and suffering; but few sects, except amongst the negroes, have 
worshipped the evil principle, and considered the source of good 
to be irrational. The attempt of those who endeavour to trace a 
similarity between the religions of the negroes and the dualism of 
the ancients* is as absurd as the notion of those who fancy that 





* We shall briefiy state the characteristic distinction between the manner in 
which the ancient philosophers explained the existence of evil, and that adopted by 
the negroes. 

Lactantius more forcibly states the philosophical difficulties which beset this 
subject than any divine with whom we are acquainted. He puts them into the 
mouth of Epicurus, and says, ‘ Deus, inquit Epicurus, aut vult tollere mala et non 
potest ; aut potest et non vult; aut neque vult, neque potest ; aut et vult et potest. 
Si vult et non potest, imbecillis est; quod in Deum non cadit, Si potest et non vult, 
inyidus ; quod eque alienum a Deo. Si neque vult neque potest, et invidus et 
imbecillis est ; ideoque neque Deus. Si vult et potest, quod solum Deo convenit, 
unde ergo sunt mala; autcur illanontollit?? The attempt to solve these difficulties 
has occupied the attention of philosophers since the beginning of the world. 
Zoroaster adopted the doctrine of two coequal and coeternal principles in strife with 
each other, the one the cause of evil aud the other the cause of good. As long as 
this strife existed all was chaos, wherein there was neither good nor evil. In the 
beginning of things these two principles acceded to a truce, by which the one gave 
up a certain portion of his power to do good, in order that he might do some good ; 
the other gave up a certain portion of his power to do evil, in order that he might 
do some evil. According to this doctrine the followers of the good principle con- 
tended that everything was for the best; for if the good principle attempted to do 
more good, the contract with the evil principle would be broken, aud there would 
be chaos. At the same time the followers of the evil principle, who most resemble 
the negroes, equally contended that everything was for the worst ; for if the evil 
principle attempted to do more evil, the contract with the good principle would be 
broken, and chaos would result. Thus evil was designed for the sake of good, and 
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they have found the lost tribes of the Jews in the deserts of 
Africa, having imported thither the religion of Zoroaster, with 
which they had become embued whilst in captivity. 





good for the sake of evil. Similar in ideas, though dissimilar in words, are the 
doctrines of some of those who are called Optimists and Pessimists. 

Thus an answer, such as it is, is given to the question, ‘ unde sunt mala?’ by 
making each of the principles, with reference to the other ‘imbecillis,’ (otherwise 
the one would annihilate the other,) and by acknowledging one of the principles to 
be ‘invidus.? The Manichans, the Gnostics, the Cerdonians, the Marrionites, the 
Paulicians, &c., all held this doctrine, though they differed from each other in 
the conclusions which they drew from it. Indeed Dualism, that is, the doctrine of 
two independent principles, has been the ground-work of almost all the religions 
and the philosophies of the ancients, which have chiefly differed from each other as 
they have attributed to the principles one or more of the epithets of Lactantius, or 
denied the intelligence of one of them. The Platonists, for instance, considered 
that an intelligent and beneficent principle has framed the universe out of self- 
existing and independent matter, which is the other principle. Their answer to the 
question, ‘ unde sunt mala ?’ would be this, that the cause of evil in the works of the 
beneficent principle is matter. His design is always good, but evil results from the 
means which he 1s obliged to employ to bring about that good. Thus in order that 
there may be beings who see, hear, or talk, the benevolent principle has been obliged 
to frame out of matter eyes, ears, &c., which are instruments admirably contrived 
for the purposes designed by him, but are necessarily subject to the imperfections 
which naturally result from the materials of which they are framed: hence the 
diseases and painful afflictions of those organs, and the other evils incident to 
humanity. Thus the beneficence of the intelligent principle was vindicated by 
supposing his power to be limited by an unintelligent principl». Few of the 
ancients had the idea of a creative principle, for they almost all aliuwed the dogma 
‘e nihilo nihil fit.’ Consequently the position, that he was obliged to employ means 
to obtain ends, limited his power in so far as it assumed that he could not effect 
those ends by a mere act of volition. In his works perfect wisdom is shown, inas- 
much as they possess the fewest possible imperfections ; and similarly perfect good- 
ness, for, though he permitted the existence of a certain amount of evil, it was the 
smallest possible amount, and as the only means of producing the greatest possible 
amount of good. Thus the doctrine of the followers of Plato was the alternative, 
‘vult tollere mala et non potest,’ ‘quod (as Lactantius justly observes) in Deum non 
cadit.’ We are not acquainted with any of the ancient philosophers who were so 
impious as to adopt the converse of this doctrine, in the same manner as the negroes 
have done, namely, by affirming ‘ neque vult neque potest ;’ that is, by postulating 
an intelligent evil principle and unintelligent matter as the source of the smal! 
quantity of good which exists, they say, in this world. These negroes may truly 
be termed Pessimists. 

The religions of the Romans and the Greeks were essentially dualistic, for deities 
both good and evil, in immense numbers, were acknowledged by them, In the same 
manner some of the negroes have their good as well as their evil fetiches. The 
Stoics, without denying that there was a great number of gods, made them all 
subordinate to Jupiter, who was the sovereign dispenser of all things, and was infi- 
nitely good and infinitely perfect. They did not view him in the same light that 
Homer did, who thus accounts for the existence of good and evil :— 

‘ Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 

The source of Evil one, and one of Good ; 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills,— 

Blessings to these, to these distributes ills ; 

To most he mingles both. The wretch decreed 
To taste the bad, unmixed, is curst indeed : 
Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driv’n, 
He wanders, outcast both of earth and heav’n; 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere, 
But find the cordial draught is dashed with care.’ 
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According to Mr. Bernard Picart, in his work on the ceremo- 
nies and religious customs of the idolatrous nations, the inhabit- 
ants of the coast of Guinea consider that God ‘ is black like them- 
selves; and, instead of being their bountiful benefactor, he acts 
like a tyrant and an oppressor ;’ and contended ‘that they were 





Plato considered this doctrine as most infamous, as it adopted the alternative of 
* potest et non vult,’ one almost as repugnant to our religious feelings as that of the 
negroes. The Stoics denied that Jupiter was the cause of evil. Cicero asks, why, 
then, have so many powerful cities been destroyed? In the celebrated letter, written 
to Cicero by Sulpicius, the latter gives the account of a scene of desolation: ‘ Ex 
Asia rediens cum ab Aigina Megaram versus navigarem cepi regiones circumcirca 
prospicere. Post me erat AZyina ante Megara: dextra Pireus; sinistra Corinthus ; 
que oppida quodam tempore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante 
oculos jacent.’ Cicero says to the Stoies,‘ At subvenire certe potuit (Deus) et 
conservare urbes tantas atque tales. Vos enim ipsi dicere soletis, nihil esse quod 
Deus efficere non possit, et quidem sine labore ullo; ut enim hominum membra 
nulla contentione, mente ipsi ac voluntate moveantur, sic numine Deorum omnia 
fingi, moveri, mutarique posse. Neque id dicitis superstitiosé, atque aniliter, sed 
physica, constantique ratione. Materiam enim rerum ex qua et in qua omnia sint 
totam esse flexibilem et commutabilem ut nihil sit quod non «4 quamvis subito 
fingi, convertique possit, Ejus autem universe rectricem et moderatricem divinam 
esse Providentiam: hance igitur quocunque se moveat efficere posse quicquid velit. 
Itaque aut nescit quid possit, aut negligit res humanas, aut quid sit optimum non 
potest judicare.’ This alternative is omitted by Lactantius, and, strange to say, was 
adopted by the early Socinians, who denied the foreknowledge of the good principle. 
The Stoics attempted to solve this difficulty by affirming that evil resulted from the 
vices of mankind, and vice was necesxary in order that there should be virtue. 
Plutarch loudly protested against this doctrine, as only removing the difficulty one 
step further, and being tantamount to the position that Jupiter was unable to produce 
moral good without moral evil, which is the same as the alternative of ¢ vult et non 
potest.’ 

As our object is not by any means to discuss the various religious hypotheses of 
the ancients, but merely to mark the characteristics of those which referred, directly 
or indirectly, to the existence of two principles; we need not comment upon the 
religious belief of those philosophers who acknowledged the exis‘ence of ouly one 
principle, and yet with unassisted reason were unable to solve the difficulties pro- 
pounded by Lactantius with regard to the origin of evil; nor need we examine the 
positions of those who, like the followers of Democritus, Pyrrho, and Epicurus, denied 
the existence of an intelligent principle, and considered that intelligence was merely 
the result of a peculiar organization of matter ; in short, that matter was the cause 
of intelligence, not intelligence the cause of matter. Those who wish to study these 
subjects must refer to the works of the divines, to Lactantius, St. Augustine, Luther. 
Calvin, the Jesuits, the Jansenists, &c., who most admirably refute the errors of 
each other, as well as those of the heathens. All piously agree that there is one 
good principle ; and that since moral and physical evil exist, it is not contrary 
to the nature of things that the good principle should permit their existence ; as the 
position that five and five make ten, is not more certain than that what actually 
exists is possible, for ‘ ab actu ad potentiam valet consequentia’—the irrefragable 
groundwork of sincere religious faith. (Vide the Divines, passim.) These discus- 
sions are foreign to our purpose, which is to show how unfounded are the suppositions 
of those who have attempted to assimilate the religions of the negroes to those of 
the ancients. For in all the religious dualism of the ancients, an intelligent benevo- 
lent principle is recognised, and the efforts of all the philosophers were to reconcile 
that benevolence with the existence of evil. The negroes, on the contrary, postulate 
an intelligent malevolent principle, and their difficulty consists in accounting for 
the existence of good. 
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in nowise indebted to the Deity, but to the earth, the waters, 
the plants, &c., for the many blessings they enjoyed.’—Vol. iv. 
p- 436. Some of the people of Mandigna (says the same author) 
‘refuse ascribing the blessings which they receive to God's good- 
ness. For, say. they, if he was really good and gracious, he would 
never suffer his creatures to be at such trouble and fatigue to 
attain them.’—Vol. iv. p. 433. These negroes worship idols, 
which they call Fetiches, and which they consider as the source of 
evil to them. Of these Fetiches the author gives an interesting 
account from the work of Villault de Bellefond. 

Villault de Bellefond has given us a description of another 
sacrifice of these blacks, dedicated to one of those evil or mis- 
chievous Fetiches which we have already mentioned :— 


‘I saw,’ says he, ‘a man and a woman at the door of a certain house 
in one of their cantons, or provinces, who had killed a chicken; and 
when draining its blood upon some leaves, which they had strewed upon 
the ground, and when the blood would drop no longer, they cut it all in 
pieces, looked wishfully at the leaves, and turning one towards the other, 
kissing their hands, cried out “ Mecusa! Mecusa! Mecusa! be propitious 
to us! be propitious to us!” I would not interrupt them during the 
ceremony ; but after all was over, I begged they would inform me of 
what they had been doing. The fetiche, they said, of that district, had 
most sorely beaten and abused them, and that, therefore, they had been 
providing some victuals for him, in order to appease his vengeance. 
This fetiche was nothing but a ti/e, wound round about with straw. I 
broke the tile, and planted a crucifix in the room of it. The author of 
this narrative served all the fetiches in the same disrespectful manner, 
and substituted crosses in their room, after he had convinced the blacks 
that a chicken so sacrificed was not food for any mortal, as they vainly 
imagined. He exhorted them, likewise, if ever their fetiche should 
attempt to molest them again, to take some little crucifixes and kiss 
them, and make the sign of the cross. Many of them listened to his 
wholesome admonitions, and exchanged their fetiches for crosses.’ 


Our zealous traveller resolved to push the reformation he had 
thus happily begun still further :-— 


‘I got a guide,’ says he,‘to conduct me to their fetiche major, which 
was erected on the plain, and set apart for the celebration of their 
sacrifices. This idol was a large stone covered with earth, which I first 
cleared off, and then broke above five hundred hooks or grapples which 
were about it; after this | applied myself to one of their priests, and 
asked him whether he had any fetiches to dispose of. He replied that 
I had one (meaning one of the aforesaid hooks which I had taken away), 
and that he expected to be paid for it. I prevailed on him to go with 
me to the before-mentioned fetiche major, and when he perceived that 
I had broke it down, he immediately assembled all his fellow-priests 
together and informed them of what Thad done, who unanimously cried 
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out that it was the greatest miracle in the world that I was not struck 
dead upon the spot. “In order to make you ample restitution,” said 
I, “I plant here this cross; and if any one of you presumes to touch, or 
approach it, unless with awful reverence, and on your bended knees, he 
shall die that very moment.” They ran back howling to their respective 
apartments in the utmost disorder and confusion. It must be supposed 
that this zealous reformer added proper instructions to his outward 
performance, without which the blacks would have added profanation 
to idolatry, and looked upon crosses as more formidable fetiches than 
their own. What other idea could these ignorant and idolatrous people 
entertain of two pieces of wood, the innate virtues whereof are perfectly 
unknown tov all the world but Christians ?’—Vol. iv. p. 439. 


‘ Dapper assures us that the natives of Benin worship the Devil, and 
offer up both men and beasts in sacrifice to him. They acknowledge, 
notwithstanding, that there is a Supreme Being, who created the uni- 
verse, and governs it in his all-wise providence, though they make no 
manner of solemn vows or supplications to him; for, say they, ’tis 
needless, if not impertinent, to invoke a Being that in his nature is good 
and gracious, and, by consequence, incapable of injuring or molesting 
us. But that is not the case with respect to the Devil. ‘They endea- 
vour to appease his wrath and soothe him with sacrifices, being conscious 
of the mischief he does, and is capable of doing. Moreover, each of 
them have their Fetiches and their Fetissero, who is a kind of father 
confessor, by whose assistance they consult their Fetiches on all emergent 
occasions. This oracle, according to the same author, resolves their 
queries through a pot with three hules in it. ‘Ihey are likewise profuse 
in their sacrifices to the sea, in order to ingratiate themselves into her 
favour; and when these people swear in the most solemn manner, it is 
either by the sea or the king upon the throne.’—Vol. iv. p. 442. 


Thus they reverse the principles of religious belief, and consider 
that the good which befals them results, not from Divine Pro- 
vidence, but from their own exertions, whilst the evil which they 
suffer is occasioned by devilish malevolence. To that malevo- 
lence they ascribe the storms which desolate their coasts, wars, 
pestilence, and the visits of the white men, whom they consider as 
the favourite children of the evil principle on account of the suf- 
ferings produced by the slave-trade. Out of good, they contend, 
evil is made to come, and pleasure is contrived as the means of 
pain. Intelligent malevolence is shown in the adaptation of the 
means to the end. The spirits wherewith they are intoxicated, 
the fire-arms wherewith they destroy each other,—the only gifts 
of the white man,—are curious instruments of seeming pleasure, 
but of real pain, and tend to the augmentation of human suffer- 
ing. In all our intercourse with uncivilized nations we have, alas! 
afforded but too many grounds for this pernicious belief. We 
have demoralized them in order to exterminate them or to mal- 
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treat them worse than the vilest beasts. The Indians of North 
America are hourly disappearing ; the tribes of New South Wales 
are in the progress of extermination ; violence and deceit mark 
our conduct towards the Caffres. Wherever we appear, we raise 
temples to the worship of the Devil; and, in mock atonement, we 
lavish thousands upon a church without a congregation. The 
Established Church at Freetown is said to have cost the country 
about £80,000. In the colony there are about 100 whites, and 
almost all the negro Christians are Dissenters. 


‘In the wide streets of Freetown one sight only bears an English 
stamp—the ruM-sHopPs, corresponding in comparative number, in at- 
traction, and in custom, with the gin-temples of London. The stranger 
may stroll day after day without discovering any similarity between che 
metropolis of this colony and that of the mother-country other than this, 
the most repulsive and degrading. He may yield to the flights of an 
imagination excited by perpetual novelty, by the glowing climate, the 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, the never-ending variety of race and 
costume, manners and customs, of wild tribes of men whose ignorance 
of what is right leads him to look leniently upon their errors, but the 
pleasurable is succeeded by regret when he beholds the throng of rum- 
drinkers choking the entrance of the spirit-shop.’—Vol. i. p. 72. 

The Mahometans are the"only negroes who do not indulge in 
this degrading practice. 7 

We cannot conclude this article without expressing our sincere 
gratitude to the author of the most interesting work from which 
we have made so many extracts, and from which we would wil- 
lingly make more if our limits permitted it. 


B. L. 
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4. On Local Disturbances in Ireland, and on the Irish Church 
Question. By G. Cornewall Lewis, Esq. B. Fellowes, Lud- 
gate-street. pp. 458. 


TH ESE four works all relate to the question, what can be done 

for the poorer classes in Ireland? and all, in some degree, 
spring out of the Commission which was appointed to inquire into 
the condition of those classes, and the mode in which relief can 
be afforded to them. 

The first is the final Report made to his Majesty by the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the condition of the poorer 
classes in Ireland, and is against _ poor- -laws. The second is by 
one of the Commissioners (Mr. J. 14. Bicheno), and is aiso against 
poor-laws. The third is by Mr. Revans, who has had opportu- 
nities to form a correct opinion upon the subject which have 
fallen to the lot of no other man, having been engaged as 
secretary in the poor-law inquiry in England, which led to the 
amendments of the law made in 1834, and afterwards as secre- 
tary of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commission. To him the public 
is mainly indebted for the extensiveness and admirable arrange- 
ment of the evidence which the Irish Commission has printed 
respecting the poor of Ireland. Mr. Revans is strongly in favour 
of the workhouse system. His views respecting poor-laws are 
partly new, and in a high degree interesting; and his pamphlet 
commences with a raisonné summary of the evidence. 

The fourth is also in favour of poor-laws, and is written by 
Mr. George Cornewall Lewis,* who has the advantage of having 
been employ ed on the Irish Poor Commission, as an Assistant 
Commissioner; he is also, we beiieve, an Assistant Commissioner 
of Poor-laws in England, and is the son of the chairman of the 
English Board. 

The main object of Mr. Lewis's book is to establish, which he 
does by an almost superfluous weight of evidence, both cirecum- 
stantial and testimonial, that the disturbed state of Ireland is the 
consequence neither of politics nor religion, but wholly and exclu- 
sively of the entire dependence of the people upon the land. 
The Whiteboy combinations have for their principal object, to 
protect the labouring classes from being ejected from their hold- 
ings ; because, in the absence of a legal provision for the desti- 
tute, to be ejected from the land is to be deprived of the only 
means of earning a subsistence. The conclusion is obvious: give 





* Mr. Lewis has appended to his work a Paper on the Irish Church Question, 
which was first published in the ‘London Review, No. III. It gives us much 
pleasure to have this opportunity of making our public acknowledgments to him for 
that valuable contribution to our journal, 
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to the destitute a subsistence, however humble, assured by law: 
the Whiteboy combinations will be broken up; the insecurity 
which prevents English capital, which flows into every other part 
of the world, from flowing into Ireland, will be at an end; the 
vast productive resources of Ireland will, for the first time in her 
history, be called into full operation ; wages will rise; the people, 
instead of their present abject misery, will have hope, and with 
hope will come prudence, and the habits of civilized beings, in- 
stead of those of a race never yet thoroughly redeemed from the 
savage state. 

But to understand the force of this argument it is necessary to 
begin with an accurate picture of the state of the Irish peasantry, 
as it appears from the valuable body of evidence recently pub- 
lished by the Commissioners of Poor Inquiry in Ireland, and 
from that already given to the world by various committees. 

Only a very short summary of the evidence will be here at- 
tempted.* 

The population of Ireland is chiefly agricultural, yet there are 
no agricultural labourers in the sense in which that term is em- 
ployed in Great Britain. A peasant living entirely by hire, without 
land, is wholly unknown. 

The persons who till the ground may be divided into three 
classes, which are sometimes distinguished by the names of small 
farmers, cottiers, and casual labourers; or, as the last are some- 
times called, ‘ con-acre’ men. 

The class of small farmers includes those who hold from 5 to 12 
Irish acres. The cottiers are those who hold about two acres, in 
return for which they labour for the farmer of 20 acres or more, 
or for the gentry. 

Con-acre is ground hired not by the year, but for a single crop, 
usually of potatoes. ‘The tenant of con-acre receives the land in 
time to plant potatoes, and surrenders it so soon as the crop has 
been secured. The farmer from whom he receives it usually 
ploughs and manures the land, and sometimes carts the crop. 
Con-acre is taken by tradesmen, small farmers, and cottiers, but 
chiefly by labourers, who are, in addition, always ready to work 
for hire when there is employment for them. It is usually let in 
roods, and other small quantities, rarely exceeding half an acre. 
These three classes, not very distinct from each other, form the 
mass of the Irish population. 

* According to the census of 1831,’ says Mr. Bicheno, ‘ the population 
of Ireland was 7,767,401; the “ occupiers employing labourers” were 
95,339; the “ labourers employed in agriculture” (who do not exist 


* Fora fuller summary. enriched with many valuable remarks, see Mr. Revans’s 
pamphlet. See also Mr, Bicheno’s Remarks on the Evidence. 
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in Treland as « class corresponding to that in England), and the “ oc- 
cupiers not employing labourers,” amounted together to 1,131,715. The 
two last descriptions pretty accurately include the cottier tenants and 
cottier labourers; and, as these are nearly all heads of families, it may 
be inferred from hence how large a portion of the soil of Ireland is 
cultivated by a peasant tenantry ; and when to these a further addition 
is made of a great number of little farmers, a tolerably accurate opinion 
may be formed of the insignificant weight and influence that any mid- 
dle class in the rural districts can have, as compared with the peasants. 
Though many may occupy a greater extent of land than the “ cottiers,”’ 
and, if held immediately from the proprietor, generally at a more mo- 
derate rent, and may possess some trifling stock, almost all the inferior 
tenantry of Ireland belong to one class. The cottier and the little 
farmer have the same feelings, the same interests to watch over, and the 
same sympathies. ‘Their diet and their clothing are not very dissi- 
milar, though they may vary in quantity; and the one cannot be ordi- 
narily distinguished from the other by any external appearance. Nei- 
ther does the dress of the children of the little farmers mark any 
distinction of rank, as it does in England; while their wives are 
singularly deficient in the comforts of apparel.’—(Report, p. 4.) 

The whole population, small farmers, cottiers, and labourers, 
are equally devoid of capital. ‘The small farmer holds his 10 or 
12 acres of land at a nominal rent,—a rent determined not by 
what the land will yield, but by the intensity of the competition 
to obtain it—(Revans, p. 5.) He takes from his farm a wretched 
subsistence, and gives over the remainder to his landlord. This 
remainder rarely equals the nominal rent, the growing arrears of 
which are allowed to accumulate against him. 

The cottier labours constantly for his landlord (or master, as he 
would have been termed of o!d), and receives, for his wages as a 
serf, land which will afford him but a miserable subsistence. 
Badly off as these two classes are, their condition is still somewhat 
better than that of the casual labourer, who hires con-acre, and 
works for wages at seasons when employment can be had, to get 
in the first place the means of paying the rent for his con-acre. 

Mr. Bicheno says— 

‘It appears from the evidence that the average crops of con-acre 
produce about as much or a little more (at the usual price of potatoes in 
the autumn) than the amount of the rent, seed, and tenant’s labour, 
say 5s. or 10s. Beyond this the labourer does not seem to derive any 
other direct profit from taking con-acre; but he has the following in- 
ducements. In some cases he contracts to work out a part, or the 
whole, of his con-acre rent; and, even when this indulgence is not con- 
ceded to him by previous agreement, he always hopes, and endeavours 
to prevail on the farmer to be allowed this privilege, which, in general 
want of employment, is almost always so much clear gain to him. By 
taking con-acre he also considers that he is securing food to the 
extent of the crop for himself and family at the low autumn price; 
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whereas, if he had to go to market for it, he would be subject to the loss 
of time, and sometimes expense of carriage, to the fluctuations of the 
market, and to an advance of price in spring and summer.’ 


Of the intensity of the competition for land the following 
extracts from the evidence may give an idea: 


* Galway, F. 35.—“ If I now let it be known that I had a farm of 
five acres to let, I should have 50 bidders in 24 hours, and all of them 
would be ready to promise any rent that might be asked.”,—(Mr. Bir- 
mingham.)—The landlord takes on account whatever portion of the 
rent the tenant may be able to offer; the remainder he does not remit, 
but allows to remain over. A remission of a portion of the rent in 
either plentiful or scarce seasons is never made as a matter of course ; 
when it does take place, it is looked upon as a favour. 

* The labourer is, from the absence of any other means of subsisting 
himself and family, thrown upon the hire of land, and the land he must 
hire at any rate: the payment of the promised rent is an after conside- 
ration ; he always offers such a rent as leaves him nothing of the pro- 
duce for his own use but potatoes, his corn being entirely for his land- 
lord’s claim.—(Rev. Mr. Hughes, vp. ., and Parker.) 

* Leitrim, F. 36 and 37.—So great is the competition for small 
holdings, that, if a farm of five acres were vacant, I really believe that 
nine out of every ten men in the neighbourhood would bid for it if they 
thought they had the least chance of getting it ; they would be prepared 
to outbid each other, ad infinitum, in order to get possession of the land. 
The rent which the people themselves would deem moderate, would not 
in any case admit of their making use of any other food than potatoes ; 
there are even many instances in this barony where the occupier cannot 
feed himself and family off the land he holds. In his anxiety to grow 
as much oats (his only marketable produce) us will meet the various 
claims upon him, he devotes so small a space to the cultivation of 
potatoes, that he is obliged to take a portion of con-acre, and to pay for 
it by wages earned at a time when he would have been better employed 
on his own account.’—(Rev. 7. Maguire, P. Pv.) 


The land is subdivided into such small portions, that the la- 
bourer has not sufficient to grow more than a very scanty pro- 
vision for himself and family. The better individuals of the class 
manage to secrete some of its produce from the landlord, to do 
which it is of course necessary that they should not employ it on 
their land: but if land is offered to be let, persons will be found 
so eager for it as to make compliments to some one of the family 
of the landlord or of his agent—to undertake to pay the arrears 
of the outgoing tenant, amounting often to a very considerable sum 
— allow the road that passes “before the door, or the river that 
skirts the little property, to be measured in. The landlord some- 
times avails himself of this strong desire, and takes not only a 
nominal, that is, in these cases, more than a rack-rent, but even a 
premium from the tenant. 
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The Report of the Commissioners states that ‘ Agricultural 
wages vary from 6d. to ls. a-day; that the average of the 
country in general is about 8}d.; and that the earnings of the 
labourers, on an average of the whole class, are from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
a-week, or thereabouts, for the year round.’—(Report, p. 3.) 


‘ Thus circumstanced, it is impossible for the able-bodied, in general, 
to provide against sickness or the temporary absence of employment, 
or against old age or the destitution of their widows and children in the 
contingent event of their own premature decease. 

‘ A great portion of them are insufficiently provided at any time with 
the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations are wretched 
hovels ; several of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the bare 
ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes even without so much to 
cover them; their food commonly consists of dry potatoes, and with 
these they are at times so scantily supplied as to be obliged to stint 
themselves to one spare meal in the day. There are even instances of 
persons being driven by hunger to seek sustenance in wild herbs. 
They sometimes get a herring, or a little milk, but they never get meat, 
except at Christmas, Easter, and Shrovetide.’ 


The peasant finds himself obliged to live wpon the cheapest 
food, potatoes, and potatoes of the worst quality, because they 
yield most, and are consequently the cheapest. These potatoes 
are ‘little better than turnips.” ‘ Lumpers’ is the name given 
to them. They are two degrees removed from those which come 
ordinarily to our tables, and which are termed ‘apples.’ Mr. 
Bicheno says, describing the three sorts of potatoes—apples, 
cups, and lumpers — 


‘ The first-named are of the best quality, but produce the least in 
quantity; the cups are not so good in quality as the apples, but pro- 
duce more ; and the lumpers are the worst of the three in quantity, but 
yield the heaviest crop. For these reasons the apples are generally 
sent to Dublin and other large towns for sale. The cups are grown for 
the consumption of smaller towns, and are eaten by the larger farmers, 
and the few of the small occupiers and labourers who are in better cir- 
cumstances than the generality of their class; and the lumpers are 
grown by large farmers for stall-feeding cattle, and by most of the 
small occupiers and all the labourers (except a few in constant employ- 
ment, and having but small families) for their own food. Though most 
of the small occupiers and labourers grow apples and cups, they do not 
use them ‘themselves, with the few exceptions mentioned, except as 
holiday fare, and as a little indulgence on particular occasions. They 
can only afford to consume the lumpers or coarsest quality themselves, 
on account of the much larger produce and consequent cheapness of 
that sort. The apples yield 10 to 15 per cent. less than the cups, and 
the cups 10 to 15 per cent. less than the lumpers, making a difference 
of 20 to 30 per cent. between the produce of the best and the worst 
qualities. To illustrate the practice and feeling of the country in this 
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respect, the following occurrence was related by one of the witnesses : 
* A landlord, in passing the door of one of his tenants, a small occupier, 
who was in arrears with his rent, saw one of his daughters washing 
potatoes at the door, and perceiving that they were of the apple kind, 
asked her if they were intended for theirdinner. Upon being answered 
that they were, he entered the house, and asked the tenant what he 
meant by eating apple potatoes when they were fetching so good a price 
in Dublin, and while he did not pay him (the landlord) his rent?” ? 

Lumpers, dry, that is, without miik or any other addition to 
them, are the ordinary food of the people. ‘The pig which is seen 
in most Irish cabins, and the cow and fowls kept by the small 
farmers, go to market to pay the rent; even the eggs are sold. 
Small farmers, as well as labourers, rarely have even milk to their 
potatoes. 

The tenant takes land, promising to pay a ‘nominal rent; in 
other words promising to pay a rent he never can pay. His rent 
falls into arrear, and the landlord allows the arrear to accumulate 
against him, in the hope that if he should chance to have an 
extraordinary crop, or if he should obtain money from any unex- 
pected source, the landlord may claim it for his arrears. 

The tenant goes upon the land without capital, or, if he still 
retain a pound or two, he secretes it from his landlord with the 
greatest care—as well as all that he can contrive to accumulate 
while on the land. All he accumulates is so much subtracted 
from the landlord, and of course it never appears in his cultivation. 
He begins without any capital to cultivate the land, and he goes 
on to the end without letting any capital be seen on his land. He 
exhausts the soil by striving to get crop after crop out of it, and, 
when he can get no more, he leaves it not in fallow, but neglected, 
and covered with a scanty crop of weeds, to recover its powers. 
He knows nothing of a rotation of crops, nor of sheep-hus- 
bandry, nor, if he did, could he work his land upon those systems 
without capital. 

The land is thus tilled very inartificially ; a large proportion is 
always idle, and the Commissioners say that it is supposed to 
‘ yield not one-third of the produce that it might under proper 
management.’ 

The crop of potatoes, as managed in Ireland, is a much dearer 
crop than it is in England. If we take into consideration the 
quantity of land prepared to receive the seed, which, when the 
season comes for sowing, the peasant has not the means to buy ; 
the quantity of bad seed sown; the ruinous waste which ensues 
from digging the potatoes before they are ripe; the breadth of 
land covered with potatoes, to feed the people in a year of ordi- 
nary produce, and the waste which arises in years of large crops, 
when they are often carted on the ground as manute—the loss 
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must be enormous. For it is among the inconveniences of the 

otato, as the food of the mass of the population, that from the 
Lulkinces of the crop the surplus of one district cannot be carried 
to relieve the deficiency in another, nor can the excess of one 
year supply the scarcity of the next. 

« An annual famine, therefore, is the consequence of the use of 
the potato. 

‘ Potatoes become bad about the end of June or in July, and 
the new crop does not come in until the end of August or until 
the middle of September. 

‘A period consequently precedes each crop, during which the 
population i is compelled to be content with food unw holesome i in 
quality.” 

Usually, too, it is insufficient in quantity. 

The reason why the peasants’ potato crop is so tardy, is, that 
they usuaily put off the sowing until late in the season, because 
they can get wages for work, which will help to pay their rent. 

During a period which ‘ generally prevails through the months 
of July and August, and has been known to extend over three 
months,’ the Irish peasants are in great distress. They get meal 
on loan at from 20 to 40 per cent. ” advance of priee, if they can 
give security ; they dig up the young potatoes when they are of 
the size of cokes, and while they are green and unw holesome ; 
feed on one meal per day of potatoes, and on another of cabbage ; 
eat the wild charlock, which makes them as yellow as its own 
flower, and is esteemed so unwholesome, that in some places the 
farmers set persons to pull it up, to prevent the peasants from 
eating it. 

When all this will not do, they send their wives and children 
forth to beg, themselves remaining at home, as their presence 
would be rather hurtful than beneficial to the success of their 
family. Many petty crimes are committed, but nobody pro- 
secutes, for all know that they proceed from want. 

Mr. Revans says— 

‘ So severe are the sufferings of the peasantry during the months of 
June, July, August, and September, that even the most quiet and best 
disposed yield to the cravings of nature; and remarkable as the Irish 
peasantry are for patient endurance of misery, they are then continually 
driven to commit depredations. Provisions of every description are 
stolen by them; and pits and outhouses containing potatoes are fre- 
quently broken open. Potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, are rooted up 
whilst growing. Provision boats on the canals and provision carts on 
the roads are either robbed, or the sale of their contents enforced, to 
prevent them from leaving the district. Sacks are cut whilst standing 
in the markets, or in carts on the roads, and the provisions thus strewn 
on the ground. Corn stores and bakers’ shops are broken into, and 
cows are milked during the night.’ 
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Mr. Revans has collected much evidence in proof of his 
assertion, for which see his pamphlet. 

‘ Robberies which are punishable with imprisonment, and even with 
transportation, are numerous during those months, and sufficient in 
number to crowd the prisons. But no one will in such cases pro- 
secute. All seem to recognise the severity of the distress which can 
instigate the peasantry to such acts, and consequently anger gives place 
to pity.” 

Not only do the wives and children of labourers beg when 
potatoes fail, but the small farmers, the cottiers, are often driven 
tohave recourse to mendicancy. A man, who in the prime of life 
is ejected from his farm, must, until he gets land, have recourse to 
begging. The old man whose powers begin to fail, (which, 
owing to the bad quality and scantiness of the food, they do early 
in Ireland,) unable longer to pay his landlord the rent which a 
strong man could pay, is driven out from his little farm to beg, 
unless he has children to maintain him. It has often been re- 
marked, that the feelings of the poor only are poetic. The 
feelings of an Irish peasant towards his parent are much more 
intense than anything of which we have experience in England; 
the child looks upon it as a sacred duty to support his parents, 
and this feeling is intensified by the remembrance that he will 
himself be oid shortly. 

When the husband dies, his widow and children generally beg. 
They strive to keep the land the husband held, and do so for a 
short time by the aid of their neighbours— 

‘ Who assemble on Sunday mornings before service, on holidays, and 
before and after their own hours for working, to dig the plots of ground, 
and get in the crops for the widows.’ 

The possession of land is thus of immense importance to a 
peasant ; without it, he must lead the life of a mendicant. The 
only way in which a woman can get an interest in land is by 
marrying, and the only chance of protection from beggary when 
she loses her husband, or when his powers fail, is to have children. 
The poorest Irish peasant is therefore always married. If any 
are unmarried, they are always to be found among those who had 
something to lose. 

Mr. Bicheno says— 

* Many of the inducements to marriage are such as are unknown in 
Great Britain. In the opinion of the peasantry, substantial benefits are 
the consequence. As no property can be saved, children are the pro- 
vision for old age, furnishing them with a subsistence when their own 
strength is exhausted. Their children are their wealth. The women 
and children, too, in their turn, become subservient to the support of the 
men, by begging when the potato is spent. ‘“ The value of childrep,”’ 
Adam Smith remarks, “ is the greatest of all encouragements to mar- 
riage.” ’—(Bicheno, p. 18.) 
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He adds abundant evidence to show that it is precisely the 
poorest who marry earliest, and that those who have anything 
look out with extreme caution for a wife who has at least as much, 
Mr. Revans has selected much evidence to the same effect in 
pp. 56, 57 of his pamphlet. In Ireland the marriage of a man 
who possesses a cow, or a pig, or some article of furniture, is a 
curious scene of bargain-making between him and the father of 
the girl, who is obliged, before the marriage is agreed upon, to 
give her, for everything the husband brings, something of equal 
value. 

The complete dependeace of the Irish peasantry upon the pos- 
session of land is the cause of nine-tenths, or ninety-nine one 
hundredths, of allthe crime in Ireland.* There is first the whole 
system of Whiteboyism, and the atrocities connected with it. A 
general combination exists among the poorer classes to protect 
themselves against the richer—to protect the tenants from being 
ejected—to enable them on their death to divide the land they 
hold among their sons—to prevent the wages of those living in 
towns from being lowered, or to compel them to be raised—to 
punish those who have taken ‘ land over the head’ of another—to 
punish those who have given evidence against a Whiteboy, or to 
intimidate magistrates from taking evidence against one. 

Mr. Revans says, p. 36— 

‘ The outrages committed are apparently most disproportionate to the 
injury which they are intended to punish. But when it is considered 
that loss of land in Ireland means, in most cases, a life of mendicancy, 
in many cases starvation, and in all a state of misery more to be 
dreaded than death, the disproportion of the punishment to the offence 
will not appear so great. Again, it is necessary to consider that 
more lenient punishments are impossible where secrecy and expedition 
are imperative conditions. 





* Witness the following table of “ Nature of all the Crimes committed in Man- 
ster, 1833, as far as can he collected from the Reports of the Inspectors-geueral :”— 
Crimes connected with the occupation ofland . . . . « « 14 
” 99 employment oflabour . . . .« « «. 67 
” 9 collection of tithe, rent, and local taxes, and 
the enforcing of their payment by law 


” ” payment of tithes . . . . . . . 10 
>» committed in order to obtainarms . .« + « « «© « « 65 
»» connected with forced marriages . «© 2. «© «© « « « |B 
99 9 religious feeling. ». « « © © e e« « 2 
»» an political feeling ». . «© « «© © «© «© « 8 
im <a local party feeling (factions) . . . « + 28 
ee ee ea are ee 


—hlanie p- 106.) 
In addition to these facts, Mr. Lewis cites the opinions of very many competent 
witnesses, which corroborate the conclusion in the text. 
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‘ It is worthy of the most serious consideration that the same pea- 
santry who sanction the greatest atrocities, both against person and 
property, give daily proof of possessing in the highest perfection the 
finest sympathies which adorn human nature. No points connected 
with the Irish peasantry are better established by the evidence, than 
their universal affection towards their relatives and friends, and their 
humanity to the wandering stranger. In the various relations of child, 
of parent, and of friend, they appear to be unrivalled. Frequently the 
man, who at night deprived his fellow-creature of life, had a few hours 
previously divided his last potato with the widow and the orphan; and 
those who witness and sanction his crime return to shelter and to com- 
fort the houseless and hungry. 

‘ All ranks concur in stating, that however destitute may be the con- 
dition of the peasantry, outrage on the person for the purpose of rob- 
bery, breaking into dwelling-houses, horse, cattle, and sheep-stealing, 
are almost unknown. 

* Political outrages are nearly as rare, and do not béar the proportion 
of 1 per cent. upon crimes connected with landholding. Religio-politi- 
cal outrages are nearly confined to the north, where the population is 
mixed. In the provinces of Connaught, Leinster, and Munster, the 
number of Protestants in a parish are so few as to render feuds be- 
tween them and the Catholics impossible. These statements will appear 
incredible to those who have been in the habit of concluding that all 
disturbances and outrages in Ireland are political, instead of being in 
almost every case connected with food. It is a very common error in 
England to suppose that outrages in Ireland are by Catholics on Pro- 
testants, whilst nine-tenths of them are committed by Catholics on Ca- 
tholics, and have not the slightest connexion with religious feeling. 
Protestants are rarely concerned in agrarian disturbances, their con- 
dition being generally more comfortable than that of the Catholics.’ 

Mr. Bicheno, indeed, says,— 

‘ That penury and want are auxiliary causes in producing agrarian 
violence, cannot be doubted; yet they seem by themselves an unsatis- 
factory explanation, with this irreconcilable fact before us, that the 
people of Mayo and Galway are more wretched and destitute than 
those of Tipperary, Queen’s County, and Kilkenny, and yet the former 
exhibit no outrages. 

‘Some persons have attempted to connect religious hostility with these 
aggressions. None of the evidence leads to this conclusion. The 
mischief is perpetrated by Roman Catholic on Roman Catholic, and the 
Protestant, if he be poor, screens the offender like the others. In more 
than one instance, the Catholic gentleman of hereditary family has 
been the object of their revenge; and he has become an absentee, 
equally with the Protestant, in consequence of his uncomfortabie con- 
nexion with his tenants.’ 

The fact that certain counties in which there is much crime are 
less wretched than other counties where there is less, is not at all 
irreconcilable with the supposition that wretchedness is the 
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principal cause of agrarian violence. It only shows that the vio- 
lence is to a certain extent successful in its object. 


This being the state of the people, those who think that poor- 
laws are the remedy to be applied, do not reason thus: ‘The Irish 
are miserable, therefore something ought to be given to them.’ 
They are perfectly aware that all schemes founded on this prin- 
ciple must fail. ‘They are in favour of a poor-law, because a poor- 
law seems to them the only practicable measure by which the pea- 
santry can be led to improve their own condition ; because a poor- 
law would permanently remove the mass of the population out of a 
situation in which they have no means of saving, no motive if they 
can save furtively, to employ capital on the land, and no induce- 
ment to be prudent in marriage, but, on the contrary, in which 
they have abundant motives to a reckless increase of population, 
and abundant motives to crime. 

Irom this state the peasant cannot raise himself, neither can 
the landlord raise him by any means which would be so advan- 
tageous to himself as a poor-law. 

Mr. Lewis says, p. 320,— 


‘If an Irish landlord wishes to improve his property, he finds that 
he cannot venture to lay out capital upon it without increasing the size 
of the buildings; he cannot erect farm-buildings on plots of a few 
acres—the construction and repair of farm-buildings by the land- 
lord implies the existence of large farms, and a respectable tenantry. 
A landlord has no hold on a cottier tenantry; they are not responsible 
persons, nor can they be trusted with valuable property. In Ireland 
the difficulty of living by wages makes every man look to the land for a 
maintenance: hence arises the practice of tenants dividing their land 
among their children, and erecting a mud hovel for each new married 
couple. As a man cannot hope to maintain himself by his own labour, 
he always looks to the principle of inheritance for support; and thus 
the father is induced to divide among his children whatever he has any 
power over. 

‘It is impossible (says Mr. Furlong, the agent of the Earl of Devon’s 
estate in the county of Limerick) to prevent the subdivision of land 
among the sons, for whether there is a lease or not, they deal with their 
ground in the same manner. They often make wills, even when they 
have no lease, and they even give leases when they have none them- 
selves. 

‘ With this constant and irresistible tendency to subdivide land, it 
often happens that the landlord, at the expiration of a lease, finds 20 or 
40 tenants, and as many mud cabins, instead of the one tenant to whom 
the farm was originally let. What is a landlord under these circam- 
stances to do? Either he must surrender to the evil, which will inevi- 
tably go on increasing, or he must set about clearing his estate, in order 
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to consolidate holdings. Now, there are only two ways in which a 
landlord can set about clearing an estate: he may buy out the tenants, 
and furnish them with the means of emigration, an expense which few 
persons are able to incur; or he may forcibly eject them, and throw 
down their cabins, and thus produce the mischief already explained. 

‘ The consequence of this crossing of interests is, that the system is 
at a dead lock ; no individual can, by his unassisted energy, hope to ex- 
tricate himself from its shackles: and the evil is constantly progressive, 
enlarging itself by its own action, and creating the necessity for its 
own continuance. There seems no hope that the society will, by its 
spontaneous efforts, work out a cure; so far from it, that the rapid and 
inevitable tendency is from bad to worse. The law alone can furnish 
a remedy; by its assistance alone can the transition of the peasantry 
from the cottier to the labourer state be effected. What is wanted is to 
give the peasant some third alternative besides land and starvation, by 
which he may be induced to relax that desperate grasp with which he 
clings to his potato-ground. This alternative (as it seems to me) can 
alone be furnished by a Legal Provision for the Poor.’ 


Of the objections made in the Report of the Commissioners to 
such a provision, that which is usually urged with the greatest 
effect is, that a rate sufficient to feed all the people would swallow 
up all the rent. To which the answer is—The people are already 
fed; and fed, too, at the expense of the landlord. It is quite 
clear that with a people situated as the Irish are, all that is ex- 
pended in alms falls upon the landlord, that is, he gets so much 
less rent than he otherwise would. The custom of the country, 
in the absence of poor-laws, has made it as much a necessary of 
life as the food they eat, that the tenants should have wherewithal 
to support the mendicants. The landlord, leaving in their hands 
only the bare necessaries of life, leaves so much more on account 
of this custom. But, throw the expense of maintaining the beg- 
gars upon the landlords directly, and they would take exactly so 
much more in the shape of rent from their tenants. 

The maintenance of all the present mendicants, whether sick, 
aged, impotent, or simply destitute but able-bodied, falls upon 
the landlords. Let it cost what it will, £5,000,000 or £500, they 
bear it; and they would not be worse off than at present, if they 
bore it avowedly. 

The landlords would collect the additional rent at the time 
when the crop was ripe; and all that they would lose by their 
inferior mode of collection (for inferior their mode would be to 
that adopted by the beggar, who raises his maintenance in kind, 
and by single potatoes) 1 would probably be more than made up 
by the saving of expense occasioned by maintaining considerable 
numbers together. 

One result of this alteration would be that the funds already 
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employed to- maintain the destitute would be taken out of the 
hands of those who could maintain them only as beggars, and 
placed in the hands of those who could and would find useful 
employment for many of the able-bodied. 

Instead of laying out his accession of rent in maintaining a 
pauper class in idleness, the landlord might, and in many cases 
would, employ many of them on his land: he might hedge, and 
ditch, and drain, his estate, and thus make it yield more with- 
out any additional expense to himself, and with great advantage 
to the labourers. The funds for the employment of labour would 
then be increased, not merely by the annual sum which would 
thus be converted from the maintenance of beggars to the em- 
ployment of labourers, but also by the annual savings from the 
produce of that sum. 

Supposing, therefore, that the persons who would require relief 
from the poor-rate would consist only of those who are beggars 
now, and supposing them to be maintained by the poor-rate for the 
same number of weeks in the year as they now are by mendicity, 
the landlords would be great gainers by the change. 

But it will be said, though the elass who already live on charity 
could be maintained by a, poor-rate without imposing any addi- 
tional burthen upon any one, a much larger class than this would 
claim relief if a poor-law were established. 

This increase must either come from persons already living, or 
it must come from an increase of population. 

First, as to those who are already living. 

People often allow themselves to be carried away by such an 
argument as the following:—-The class of able-bodied labourers 
are extremely poor. They have nothing but an insufficient quan- 
tity of dry potatoes for food, and all persons in England who were 
so poor as they are, would go into the workhouse. But into what 
workhouse? An English workhouse. It is possible (though, for 
reasons which we shall hereafter mention, not probable) that the 
excellent food of an English workhouse might tempt large num- 
bers of Irish, who now support themselves by labour, to take ad- 
vantage of it. But it is not intended that the Irish should be fed 
in the workhouse upon better food than they already get when in 
employment. They would have a sufficiency when in the house, 
which, when out of it, they cannot always get; and this would be 
the only difference. 

The evidence shows that the labourers generally do not venture 
to look higher than to plenty of potatoes for two meals in the day, 
and meal for a third; so that, even after they had got all they 
aspire to, they would be so poor that Englishmen would rather go 
into an English workhouse than live upon such food. 
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The poverty which would suffice to drive an able-bodied Irish- 
man into the workhouse must be actual destitution of the lowest 
class of food. Ireland is not in a state in which a workhouse, 
with its strictness and regularity, would offer many attractions to 
the peasant. The people, never having had constant employ- 
ment, have acquired habits of idling about; and the love of un- 
controlled freedom is strong in them. Who imagines that a 
workhouse, with its restraints, would be sought sie te a tribe of 
wild Indians, even although they were in a state of misery? 'The 
English have acquired habits of order and regularity greater than 
any people that ever existed ; and, all other things being the same, 
would be infinitely more likely to enter a workhouse than the 
Irish. The Irish, too, have not had their pride broken by the 
abuses of poor-laws; and that they have a pride, which would 
not allow them to live by alms when they could get even a scanty 
maintenance, is seen in the habit which all mendicants in Ire- 
land have, of going to beg where they are not known. 

The Irish are, moreover, a more mercurial race than the 
English. ‘They have more sensitiveness than our peasantry, and 
would feel more acutely the degradation. The evils of mis- 
government have rolled over them without breaking their spirits, 
as they would probably have broken those of the English. 

The Irish peasantry would thus be extremely unwilling to 
come into a workhouse. Still, so grinding is the pressure of 
nominal rents, that some of them, more than are now supported 
by charity, might possibly come in; or might be inclined to sta 
in when they had once been forced there by distress. And this 
the friends of Irish poor-laws would rather desire than deprecate. 
By diminishing the intensity of the competition for land, it 
would compel the landlord to reduce his nominal rents to real 
ones; by which he would lose nothing even for a time, and 
would gain greatly by the increased productiveness of his land. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Revans, and appears most certain, that, 
if the whole tenantry of Ireland had their lands set for the next 
five years at the rent they have actually paid for the last five, 
they would be weil able to pay the rent, and their condition as a 
class would rapidly rise. They would bring out their little hoards, 
which they have hitherto secreted from their landlord; they 
would gradually improve in cropping and tilling their farms ; 
they would exert themselves to make the farm yield something 
beyond the rent, because that something would be their own; 
and, when yielded, much of it would be employed on the land. 
The emigration of small farmers would then cease. They 
would find employment at home for their capitals, at rents which 
they could pay. Capital would also flow to the land from other 
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quarters. The superabundant capital of Great Britain is only 
prevented from flowing to Ireland by the insecurity of property ; 
and that insecurity, the result of the Whiteboy outrages, would 
be at an end if the people were ensured against destitution. 
The land, however unproductive in the hands of the present te- 
nants, would yield a good profit to an English farmer going on it 
with his capital. This opinion is borne out by those of the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Gisborne. The former, one of the Assist- 
ant Commissioners in the Agricultural Inquiry, says— 


‘I do not consider the rents high, if reference be had to the capabi- 
lities of the land; but much too high if the agricultural knowledge and 
capital of the farmers be taken into account. In Ireland the imposts, 
generally, are not high, the tithe mostly very low, but in some town- 
lands the county cess, from its inequality, is very oppressive; but alto- 
gether in these matters he has an advantage over his English com- 
petitor. In the district which I visited, the West of Ireland, nearly the 
whole of the land is in a very impoverished state. I saw many farms 
of good land, which I should have had no objection to have had at the 
rent charged for them, but they were in that condition that they would 
have required a large outlay of capital, on account of their being so 
much exhausted. I am more particularly acquainted with the rent of 
land in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk than in any other part of 
England, and I think that rents are certainly not higher in Connaught 
than here.’ 


W. J. Gisborne, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, says— 


‘In the province of Munster the general quality of land appeared to 
me to be superior to that of England, and, putting the quality out of the 
question, the rents paid by the Irish tenantry were certainly below the 
average rents in England. 1 conceive that similar quantities of land in 
England are let from 10 to 30 per cent. above the rents in Munster, the 
best land there being the most beneath English prices. I must make 
an exception in the cases of cultivated, marshy, or peaty ground, and 
also of very steep land that can only be cultivated by the spade; in such 
instances the rent is at least equal to what could be obtained for such 
land in England. 

‘ The remaining payments off land in Munster are much, probably 
50 or 60 per cent., below the English parochial and other taxes.’— 
(Bicheno, pp. 28, 29.) 

‘ It is difficult to estimate and compare the loss which the Irish farm- 
ers suffer by making and repairing all their buildings, and by not re- 
ceiving the assistance of their landlords in making drains, fences, and 
many other improvements, which is so constantly granted in England. 
The cost of the buildings and their repairs are comparatively small, be- 
cause Irish farmers submit to so many inconveniences; but in the 
course of a long tenure they must amount to a considerable sum, though 
I am not inclined to rate it equal to the advantage they have over the 
English tenantry in the small amount of their taxes. The farmers in 
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Munster suffer also a disadvantage by paying rent for the roads and 
river-courses adjoining their land, which may increase the rent of the 
cultivated land from two to five per cent. They also frequently pay a con- 
siderable sum to the preceding tenant for the “ good-will” of the land ; 
but as they may expect, on leaving the farm under common circum- 
stances, to receive an equal sum from the next tenant, that payment can 
only be regarded as a similar sum laid out in dead unimproving stock.’ 

Mr. Bicheno and Mr. Revans quote these opinions with appro- 
bation. 

This is the land in its present exhausted state. When in 
vigour and high cultivation, the Commissioners say that it would 
yield more than three times its present produce. 

Manufactures too, in which a great proportion of unskilled 
labour is employed, would be attracted to Ireland by the cheap 
rate at which such labour could be procured. 

Mr. Revans says— 

‘It has been urged as the reason why manufactures are not more ex- 
tensive in Ireland, that the people of that country cannot successfully 
compete with the English. The linen manufacture of the North of Ire- 
land, which is unrivalled by Great Britain or by any other country, 
might perhaps be a sufficient answer. But in Dublin there is a very 
extensive establishment for printing cottons. The proprietor, Mr. Henry, 
a native of Scotland, told me that he bought most of his cloths in Glas- 
gow and Manchester, and that when printed they were returned to 
Glasgow or Manchester, or sent to London for sale; so that, with the 
disadvantage of two freights, the cheap labour of Ireland enables him to 
compete with those who print their cloths in the towns in which they 
are made. There is also in Dublin a cloth manufactory, which was 
established about 20 years since by its proprietor, Mr. Willans, an 
English gentleman, who, I believe, has also an establishment at Leeds. 
I do not know whether [ am right in stating that the cloths of this 
establishment are frequently sent to the English markets for sale, but 
I think Mr. Willans informed me to that effect. Upon one material 
point I can speak confidently. His wools are mostly German; they 
are landed at Hull, carried across England, and are reshipped at Liver- 
pool. His cloths, therefore, when sent to the English market, have to 
contend under the disadvantage of the cost of double carriage, between 
England and Ireland ; which, upon bulky goods, is considerable. The 
following is another instance, of lace made in Ireland being sent for 
sale to the town in England in which lace is principally manufactured. 

* Meath, D. 37.—With the exception of one establishment, there is no 
employment for children of either sex worth speaking of. The esta- 
blishment alluded to is one in Kells, which furnishes employment to a 
considerable number of girls and young women of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and the example of which has caused the occupation to be 
followed by many other girls at home, and to be adopted in other dis- 
tricts, and even distant parts of Ireland. It is the lace manufactory, 
established some years ago in that town by Mrs. Colston. The lace is 
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sent to Nottingham for sale, and it is only the cheapness of labour that 
enables it to withstand English competition. There are altogether in 
Kells near 300 girls employed at that work, whose weekly earnings 
vary, according to their skill and industry, from 2s. to 4s. per week ; 
some of the girls in the country employ themselves in this way, and 
pedlers go round to the cabins to buy the lace of them. 

‘ The limited extent of the manufactures in Ireland is entirely owing 
to the want of capital amongst the Irish, and to the opinion which the 
English and Scotch entertain of the insecurity of person and property 
in that country. 

‘ A native of Great Britain, who possesses a manufactory in one of 
the principal towns in Ireland, told me that he had often been asked by 
English and Scotch manufacturers whether it would be safe for them 
to establish works in the rural districts of Ireland, and that he had felt 
compelled to dissuade them from the attempt. He felt that it would 
be dangerous to have dealings in the relation of capitalist and work- 
man with a people who had by necessity been taught to make and exe- 
cute laws in defiance of those made by the Legislature.’ 

The rapid influx of capital which would take place would raise so 
quickly the rental of the country, that the landlords would be 
almost immediately placed in a far better state than that in which 
they are. 

For reducing their rents from nominal to real, and for support- 
ing the additional number of tenants who would quit their lands 
or be ejected in consequence of the poor-law, the landlords would 
receive an equivalent in a greatly increased power over their land. 
The Irish proprietor has not purchased, and has not, the power 
over his land which an English landlord has. He gives a smaller 
consideration for it than he would have given for land in England. 
But he bought the land subject to obstructions which prevent 
his land from yielding more than one-third of the produce which 
it would yield if well worked. These obstructions, like the tithe, 
were allowed for in the price. He did not purchase, and has 
not, the power of getting his natural share of the other two- 
thirds which his land would yield if it were well worked. This 
it is purposed to sell him; and with it, security for his own life, 
and for the lives of those who are dear to him; for his herds aad 
his flocks; for his crops; for his farm and his farm-buildings— 
on consideration that he, in some way or other, support the persons 
ejected from his farms. 

If maintenance were found by law for those who are driven off 
their farms, the Whiteboy outrages would be at an end. Eject- 
ment being no longer a sentence of death or beggary, the combi- 
nations to avenge it would be broken up. 


‘It is not possible to make a sudden improvement in the general 
morality, or the skill or the knowledge, of a whole population; but it 
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is possible suddenly to ensure them figainst the consequences of despair. 
That the Whiteboy system is the creature of cincuMSTANCES, not of 
MORAL HaBIT, appears from the conduct of the Irish who have mi- 
grated to Great Britain. The Irish, who settle in the large towns of 
Scotland and Ireland, may be said on the whole rather to be deteriorated 
than improved in their moral character ; and yet crimes of combina- 
tion, in any way resembling those arising from the Whiteboy spirit, are 
utterly unknown among them. The Irish in England have never 
hitherto shown more disposition to avenge the cause of a dispossessed 
tenant than the English themselves. If the change produced in the 
circumstances of the Irish peasant in England by the change of place, 
should be produced in his circumstances in Ireland by a change of laws, 
there is every reason to expect that similar consequences would ensue. 
“* We hold it of great importance,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ in estimating 
the probabilities of any eventual reformation among the people, to dis- 
tinguish between the virtues of direct principle and the virtues of ne- 
cessity: the former require a change of character, the latter may only 
require a change of circumstances; to bring about the one, there must 
either be a process of conversion, which is rare, or a process of education, 
which is gradual ; the other may be wrought almost instantaneously by 
the pure force of a legal enactment.” ’—Lewis, p. 326. 


The landlords, then, would not lose, but gain, to a very great 
extent, by the change, so far as concerns the people now living. 

It remains to be considered what the chance is of an increase 
of pauperism from an increase of the population. And here it 
appears that the counteracting causes would greatly overbalance 
the tendency which a diet of mere potatoes, given in a workhouse, 
would have to increase population. All persons now marry; the 
motives to early marriage would then be diminished. A peasant 
would not look to the possession of children as affording him the 
only chance, and that but a precarious one, of being saved from 
beggary at the close of his days; he would look upon them as a 
burthen, which would prevent him from raising himself, and be 
more likely to bring him to the workhouse, than to maintain him 
out of it. 

Caution with respect to marriage, which now is so distinguishing 
a habit among the poor Irish who have anything, would then, it 
a be hoped, become the habit of most. 

ut this is not the only check upon marriages which would be 

created by the poor-law. It would, more obviously than at 
present, become the interest of the landlords that the population 
should not increase with its present rapidity ; and landlords would 
exercise a powerful check upon marriages by refusing cabins and 
land. 

The expense of introducing the workhouse system would, in 
Ireland, be much Jess than is generally supposed. ‘The adyan- 
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tages, in point of economy, of living together in masses, are very 
great. From information obtained from Mr. Chadwick, of the 
English Poor Law Commission, it appears that the dietary of an 
English workhouse, consisting of white bread, meat, soup, and 
beer—luxuries unknown to an Jrish labourer—costs but 1s. 3d. per 
head per week; a sum on which an individual living separately 
could not exist. 

The highest earnings of a labourer in Ireland, it has been seen, 
are 2s. 6d. per week: out of this sum the man has to maintain 
himself, his wife, and his children—on an average three in number 
—in all five individuals. If he can maintain his family out of the 
workhouse on this sum, it may, at least, be fairly assumed that in 
the workhouse they could be maintained much better onthe same 
sum: anda family of five individuals would, therefore, cost not 
more than 2s. 6d. per week. Nor would the outlay for the build- 
ing of workhouses be so great as many apprehend, In England, 
after the passing of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, a similar 
error was committed, in the anticipation that much more room 
would be required to receive the number of persons who would 
apply to be taken in when the overseers should refuse to give out- 
door relief. Many parishes and unions set about building large 
houses—which are now generally stopped. 

To defray this outlay, however, the Government might issue 
Exchequer bills, to be paid off by instalments. And, lest it might 
be found that the immediate effects of poor-laws should press upon 
the landlords before they had time to realize the advantages with 
which poor-laws will be accompanied, the Government should be 
empowered to issue Exchequer bills in aid of the poor-rate gene- 
rally—ealling upon the landlords to pay the interest on them, and 
such portion of the principal, for the first few years, as the Goyern- 
ment should think they could bear. 

No country every afforded such favourable circumstances for 
the establishment of a poor-law as Ireland does at the present time. 
With a fertile soil, which yields less than one-third of the produce 
that might be extracted from it ;—with the superabundant capital 
of the richest nation in the world, ready to be poured in to absorb 
its labour ;—with bog almost all capable of reclamation, amounting 
to nearly one-third of the land in tillage, and upon which is, as 
Mr. Arthur Young observed, ‘ to be practised the most profitable 
industry in the King’s dominions ;*—with a people the very reverse 
of stupid,* eager for work, and as yet demanding but small wages. 








* “ There is a misapprehension with regard to the education of the poor of Ire- 
land. Ifelementary knowledge be regarded as education, it is more universally dif- 
fused in Ireland than in England. Where in England could the Ordnance surveyors 
find persons among the lowest class to calculate the sides and areas of their tri- 
angles, at one halfpenny a triangle, as they do in Ireland, and abundance of them?” 
—( Mr. Bicheno, p. 41.) 
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In cases like this of poor-laws, where the effects produced, either 
good or evil, would manifestly be great, the Legislature has to 
consider only whether the measure is, or is not, correct in prin- 
ciple; the details of the effects which would be produced hardly 
admit of discussion. The magnitude of the good which will be 
produced, if the principle is correct, will be much greater than any 
person can now contemplate. All the effects of a measure are al- 
most necessarily underrated in argument before it has been tried ; 
and the good much more than the bad. There are many things 
which no one, before trial, will venture to state otherwise than pro- 
blematically. Many of these will, when reduced into practice, 
yield their full crop of good effects; yet who would enlarge upon 
the effects of a thing problematical? In tracing the effects we 
usually confine ourselves to a few of them, which are most imme- 
diate and certain: we strive to get proof of these, by showing that 
analogous effects have been produced on a small scale under the 
present system ; all the more distant effects are left out of con- 
sideration, or are anticipated in vague terms, which produce little 
impression. Even of the immediate effects many are necessarily 
spoken of in very vague language when we have no experience 
of like effects, or are rendered insignificant in appearance by being 
compared with something insignificant, where we have experience 
of something similar on a small scale. Accordingly it continually 
happens that great measures of reform (for instance, the Poor- 
Law Amendment Act, and the opening of the trade to India,) 
have produced effects in practice greater than were ever antici- 
pated by their warmest friends. 

The landlords of Ireland would reap most of the advantage, 
therefore they should bear the charge; but if they think there is 
anything of risk in establishing poor-laws, it would amply repay 
the United Kingdom to have the scheme tried, and guarantee 
the landlords against loss in case it should fail. 


We have now briefly sketched the leading features of the state 
of society for which the introduction of poor-laws into Ireland is 
designed as a remedy. We have given our reasons for deeming 
it to be an effectual remedy; and we have anticipated the most 
serious of the objections to which it may appeartobeliable. It is 
necessary, however, to examine somewhat more particularly the 
statement of the case against poor-laws by the Commissioners in 
their Report, and by Mr. Bicheno, one of them, separately; and 
to consider the worth of the remedies which they propose, as avail- 
able substitutes for what appears to us the only remedy. 

Mr. Bicheno’s observations on remedies are remarkably concise : 

* The remedies,’ he says, ‘ which are devised will be of no avail, unless 
the causes of the mischief be removed. If those causes are to be dis- 
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covered in the positions we have laid down, then the method of removing 
them is not by the establishment of a general poor-law, which can only 
aggravate the evil, but by a cautious and gentle repression of the encou- 
ragements to early and improvident marriage; of the subdivision of 
land; of the strong attachment of the peasants to the soil as their chief 
dependence; of the middlemen, who are the secret encouragers of over- 
population ; and of the needy and embarrassed proprietors, who are not 
their own masters. Some good will be obtained by the diffusion of 
education, and by instilling into the minds of the peasants prudence and 
foresight. Neither landlords nor peasants are, however, likely to shape 
their future conduct by any reasoning, however plain, that may be 
urged upon them, though they will eventually find out what their true 
interests are.” 

Now if, instead of striking at a few secondary causes of the evil, 
Mr. Bicheno had struck at the evil itself, and had said,‘ The Irish 
people are poor, give them riches—give them plenty of roast beef 
and beer’—his scheme would not have been a more impracticable 
one, and would have had a beautiful simplicity which it wants at 
preseni. The only difficulty would be how to give them riches— 
—how to give them plenty of roast beef and beer. 

But this difficulty, joined, too, with many others, meets him here. 
How is that ‘cautious and gentle repression, which he recommends, 
to be applied to the ‘ encowragements to early and improvident 
marriages?” How is it to be applied to the subdivision of land— 
to the ‘ strong attachment of the peasants to the soil as their chief 
dependence? The cause of these three evils is, that the soil 
really 7s their sole dependence. Give them another dependence, 
and these evils will cease with their cause. 

The last two items in Mr. Bicheno’s catalogue of things which 
require a cautious and gentle repression are middlemen, : who are 
the secret encouragers of over-population ; and needy and em- 
barrassed proprietors, who are not their own masters. 

This passage has been tried, without avail, through all its various 
meanings, literal and figurative, to find an answer to the quesiion, 
how the cautious and gentle repression is to be applied to those 
two classes of men, and to discover what Mr. Bicheno would be at. 

The main argument of the Commissioners against poor-laws 
is the following :-— 


‘ If workhouses were determined upon for Ireland as an actual means 
of relief, they must be established for the purpose of setting vast num- 
bers of unemployed persons to work within them, and of so providing 
for such persons and their families. Now, according to the third Table 
annexed, we cannot estimate the number of persons in Ireland out of 
work and in distress during thirty weeks of the year at less than 
585,000, nor the number of persons dependent upon them at less than 
1,800,000, making in the whole 2,385,000. 
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* This, therefore, is about the number for which it would be neces- 
sary to provide accommodation in workhouses, if all who require relief 
were there to be relieved ; and we consider it morally, indeed physically, 
impossible so to provide for such a multitude, or even to attempt it 
with safety. 

‘ The expense of erecting and fitting up the necessary buildings 
would come to about £4,000,000, and, allowing for the maintenance of 
each person 24d. only a-day, that being the expense at the Mendicity 
Establishment of Dublin, and at other similar establishments in Ire- 
land, the cost of supporting the whole 2,385,000 for thirty weeks an- 
nually would be something more than £5,000,0U0 a-year; whereas the 
gross rental of Ireland (exclusive of towns) is estimated at less than 
£10,000,000 a-year; the net income of the landlords at less than 
£6,000,000 ; and the public revenue is only about £4,000,000.’ 

To this we answer, that out of work, and therefore in distress, 
which would be a necessary consequence to an English, is not so 
to an Irish labourer. This must have been known to the Com- 
missioners. ‘That it was known to one of them, Mr. Bicheno, is 
evident to any one who has read his pamphlet, and remarked his 
accurate description of the state of the people. As we have 
already remarked, a labourer who lives w holly by his labour, and 
has no land, is rare in Ireland. Every man is either the occupier 
of a small piece of land, or hires con-acre by the crop, to grow 
potatoes on, and works when he can get employment, as a means, 
in the first place, of paying his rent. His being out of work is 
no sign of his being in distress. He must be out of work some- 
times, or his con-acre could not be cultivated; and, although he 
is out of work, he has all which he has at any time, dry potatoes, 
unless his stock becomes exhausted or rotten before the new crop 
is fit to be dug. Dry potatoes are all that it has been proposed 
to give him in the workhouse, and for dry potatoes he will not 
come into the workhouse when he can get them out. 

If, therefore, the Commissioners mean anything at all which 
can be applicable to the question between them and the friends of 
poor-laws in Ireland, it must be that 2,385,000 people are in want 
of potatoes for 30 weeks of every year, and of course, there being 
no provision by law, that they subsist for those 30 weeks by 
begging ; that is, that nearly one-third of the population gets its 
living from the charity of the other two-thirds for 30 weeks in the 
year, among a people consisting almost entirely of peasants and 
landlords, of whom the latter give very little in charity. 

Lest this should seem too preposterous an opinion to be held 
by the Commissioners, we ask, Why do they make a distinction 
between this one-third of the population for 30 weeks, and the 
mass? ‘The mass lives entirely upon potatoes, those called small 
farmers as well as those called casual labourers; all are in what, 
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aceording to English notions, would be termed distress. The only 
difference there can be between them is the having potatoes or 
the having none; and the consequence of ‘having none is always 
begging. ‘The Commissioners must therefore have meant that 
one-third of the population are without potatoes, and beg, during 
30 weeks in the year. 

Now out of what do the other two-thirds maintain them ?— 
The Commissioners state— 

.* That agricultural wages vary from 6d. to ls. a-day; that the aver- 
age of the country in general is about 8$d.; and that the earnings of 
the labourers come, on an average of the whole class, to from 2s. to 
2s, 6d. a-week, or thereabouts, for the year round.’—p. 3. 

The class of labourers in agriculture consists of 1,131,715, « and, 
as these are all heads of families,’ they must be multiplied by 5, 
leaving about 2,000,000 persons for all other classes—including 
the manufacturing labourers, who earn almost as little as the agri- 
culturist.—(Bicheno, p.4.) Besides what they earn as wages, 
there is the produce of the labour bestowed on their con-acre. 
This Mr. Bicheno estimates at 5s. or 10s. And here is all that 
agricultural families earn ; for there is no demand for the labour 
of either wives or children.—(Bicheno, p. 6.) 

Suppose the labourer to earn in all 2s. 6d. per week: in the 
first place, this must support his wife and three children on an 
average ; 2s. 6d. per week for five persons gives less than 1d. per 
day for each person. Can any one suppose that this family has so 
much superfluous wealth, that it can take upon itself the support 
of two persons, and half the support of another, for 30 weeks in 
the year ? 

The Commissioners then proceed to say that to maintain these 
persons would cost more than £5,000,000 per annum ; that is, 
they say that labourers out of the house get only 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
per family to keep them, while, in the house, they weuld cost 
nearly 6s. per week, with all the advantages, in point of economy, 
of living together in masses. 

The wages of the whole number appears, by their own Report 
(p. 6,) to amount to but £6,800,000 for the whole year; and the 
maintenance in the workhouse of somewhat less than one-third of 
the whole number, for 30 weeks, would amount to more than 
£5,000,000.—( Report, p. 3.) 

The things here called facts are probably as little worthy of 
credence as the conclusions which have been drawn from them ; 
but enough has been shown for our purpose. 

Now, suppose that all the Commissioners say were correct ; 
that so large a proportion of the people as they affirm were 
maintained by mendicancy. If this were the case it would make 
not against, but in favour of, a system of poor-laws. 
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As already remarked, all the persons who now beg are 
already maintained by the landlords. If the landlords’ main- 
tained them directly, they might be employed in productive 
labour; at present they are maintained in idleness. The greater, 
therefore, the number who now beg, the greater would be the 
benefit of substituting, as their means of support, wages for alms. 

The Commissioners urge but two other arguments against the 
workhouse system ; the first is this :— 

They are ‘satisfied’ that it would have no effect, for no able- 
bodied labourer would accept of relief in the workhouse. 

‘ We are persuaded that it would be regarded by the bulk of the po- 
pulation as a stratagem for debarring them of that right to employment 
and support with which the law professed to invest them.’—p. 5. 

The second is— 

‘That if any did go into the workhouse, the strict discipline which, 
as in England, it would be needful to enforce, separation of families, 
and so forth, would produce resistance, that tumults would ensue, and 
that, after much trouble, expense, and mischief, the system would ne- 
cessarily be abandoned altogether.’—p. 2. 

To these arguments is to be attached as much weight as gene- 
rally belongs to vague promises of results opposed to the ordinary 
laws of human nature and human affairs. : 

The Irish will not go into a well-regulated workhouse while 
they can get food elsewhere: if they would, poor-laws would 
then be really an evil. But when an Irishman found he had no 
food, and could get none by begging for it, his sentimental 
aversion to a workhouse would vanish. 

As to the predictions respecting tumults and resistance, they 
were made with equal confidence in England, and with far more 
plausibility: for, in England, food, on unpleasant conditions, was 
to be offered to persons accustomed to have food given them on 
pleasant conditions ; while, in Ireland, it is to be offered to persons 
never before admitted to have any claim to it at all. In England 
the phantom was defied, and it has vanished. We have no fear 
of a less fortunate result in Ireland. 

This is all the Commissioners have to urge against poor-laws. 
It seems very little, and the Commissioners appear to have felt 
its littleness and its weakness. 

Their first three pages and a half being occupied with this 
matter, and with some preliminary statements having relation to 
the condition of the people, they proceed, through 30 folio pages, 
to recommend with minute, and in some instances ludicrous detail, 
a vast heap of measures, many of which it can scarcely be sur- 
mised that they ever intended should be put into execution. 

The following is their description of the general character of 
their own propositions :— 
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* With these feelings, considering the redundancy of labour which 
now exists in Ireland, how earnings are kept down by it, what misery 
is thus produced, and what insecurity of liberty, property, and life 
ensues, we are satisfied that enactments calculated to promote the im- 
provement of the country, and so to extend the demand for free and 
profitable labour, should make essential parts of any law for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor. And, for the seme reasons, while we 
feel that relief should be provided for the impotent, we consider it due 
to the whole community, and to the labouring class in particular, that 
such of the able-bodied as may still be unable to find free and profita- 
ble employment in Ireland should be secured support only through 
emigration, or as a preliminary to it. In saying this, we mean that 
those who desire to emigrate should be furnished with the means of 
doing so in safety, and with intermediate support, when they stand in 
need of it, at emigration depdts.’—p. 8. 

They here promise to supply every able-bodied man, who is 
desirous of emigrating, with the means. After quoting a great 
quantity of evidence, covering eight pages of their Report, to show 
that many would be desirous of going, and that the numbers who 
have already gone (upon an average 40,000 a-year for the last 
10 years) have not affected the wages of those who remain, they 
conclude their remarks upon emigration with a passage quite at 
variance with that with which they commenced them. 

* We must here observe, that we do not look to emigration as an 
object to be permanently pursued upon any extensive scale, nor by any 
means as the main relief for the evils of Ireland, but we do look to it 
for the present as an auxiliary essential to a commencing course of 
amelioration.’ 

According to the common estimate, the population of a country, 
increasing without restraint, will double itself in 25 years. Unless 
emigration is adopted on a scale sufficiently large to meet this 
increase of population, all the money bestowed on it, so far as its 
object is to relieve the people, is worse than thrown away. The 
expense of carrying away a man and his family would much 
exceed the cost of maintaining them a long time where they are. 

‘We proceed,’ say the Commissioners, ‘to submit a series of 
provisions for the improvement of Ireland, and the relief of the 
poor therein, including in the latter means of emigration.’ 

The first thing recommended is to establish a Board of Im- 
provement, with ‘suitable salaries,’ and a Court of Review, con- 
sisting of the President and Vice-president of the Board, and two 
of the Judges. This Board is to appoint Commissioners to make 
a partition of the waste lands; of which ‘it appears there are 
5,000,000 English acres that are considered to be almost all re- 
claimable.’ There is to be a Board of Works to drain and make 
roads through these waste lands, for which it is to have an 
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allotment of the waste to cover its charges. This allotment it is 
to fence, and to build such model hamlets upon it, and make 
such other improvements, as the Board of Improvement may 
think proper. 

‘We come now to lands already in cultivation. There is 
throughout Ireland,’ say the Commissioners, ‘an urgent necessity 
for drainage. There is also in most parts of Ireland a want of 
boundary fences.’—(Report, p. 19.) 

The Commissioners gravely propose to take this whole affair out 
of the hands of the landlords, and to drain and fence all Ireland. 
They ‘recommend that both draining and fencing, wherever ne- 
cessary, shall be enforced by law ;’ and propose that another host 
of Commissioners shall be appointed for this purpose. 

The Board of Works is to issue Exchequer bills for the whole of 
its charges, and to make a@ rate equal to 5 per cent. interest on the 
amount. It is also to appoint an engineer for each district. 

They further recommend that ‘an agricultural model school 
shall be established for Ireland; and that a school, having four or 
five acres of land attached to it, shall be established in each 
parish’ which the Board of Improvement shall appoint, to teach 
those who have no capital how capital may be most beneficially 
applied to the land. It is certainly true, as the Commissioners 
state, that, at present, the Irish are ‘utterly unacquainted with any 
good course of cultivation,’ and ‘ that it is supposed they do not 
make the land they hold yield one-third of the produce that it 
might under proper management ;’ yet this is not owing wholly 
to ignorance ; a sufficient cause for it has been shown in ‘ nominal” 
rents. How are the recommendations of the Commissioners to 
remedy these ? 

The Commissioners recommend, also, the establishment of a 
Fiscal Board in each county, and that the Board of Works shall 
be authorized to make such roads and bridges, to deepen or 
remove obstructions in such rivers, and to do such other works, as 
the Board of Improvement shall think proper. 

All these, and many other plans, are given in minute detail, and 
enriched with sundry disquisitions in this sort :— 


* Those who complain of the introduction of Irish agricultural pro- 
duce into England should be informed, too, that it takes no money trom 
England ; that part of it goes to pay the rents of Irish absentee land- 
lords, and that the rest is exchanged for English manufactures; that, 
if it did not go into England, English manufactures could not come into 
Ireland ; and that there would not be one penny more than at present 
applicable to the purchase of the agricultural produce of Great Britain.’ 
—p. 24. , 


Now, the veriest tyro in political economy knows that the im- 
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portation of Irish produce might take money out of England, or 
it might not; but who cares, or has cared, since the mercantile 
theory was exploded, waether it would or would not? 

Another specimen :— 

* Sec. XIV.—Connected with the error that exists as to the effects, 
produced in England by the introduction of Irish corn, or other agri- 
cultural produce, is a very common notion, that the migration of Irish 
labourers to Great Britain is injurious to the labourers there. To prove 
how much delusion there is in this respect, we pray leave to refer to a 
very valuable Report that has been made to us on the state of the Irish 
poor in Great Britain, by Mr. George Cornwall Lewis, one of our As- 
sistant Commissioners, and which we give in the Appendix marked G. 
It shows that the Irish labourers who settle in towns in Great Britain 
do not cause a redundancy, but supply a deficiency of labour ; that they 
keep work going, not wages down; and that without them c»pital could 
not increase and fructify as it does to the general good of the com- 
munity. All this is proved by one striking fact,—wages are highest 
where the Irish are most numerous. Then, as to the labourers who go 
to Great Britain at the time of harvest, it is notorious that the crops in 
many places could not be saved without their aid; the complaints, 
therefore, made of their “ incursions,” as they are called, are equally 
unfounded and unjust.’—p. 24. 

The Irish, in towns, do not ‘cause a redundancy, but supply a 
deficiency of labour. This is paying themselves with words. 
The same thing may be either redundant or deficient, according 
as the standard referred to is high or low. The only question is, 
Whether the Irish do not perform work, which the English would 
have to perform if there were no Irish? and the answer must be, 
Yes ; but they would not do it for the same sum. Then the Irish 
do keep ‘ wages down.’ 

Perhaps there is still another argument which must be met. 
The Commissioners seem to think it a striking fact that wages 
are highest where the Irish are most numerous. This may be 
accounted for by supposing that the Irish are attracted by the 
high wages, which does not seem a very striking fact ; but, if it 
is meant to be asserted that the Irish attract the high wages, this 
is indeed a striking fact; and the Commissioners have spoken 
only too modestly of the advantages which England derives from 
having the Irish here. 

Taking the recommendations of the Commissioners as serious, 
they amount to attempts, by expensive and cumbrous machinery, 
to find employment for the poor of Ireland. Now, it is obvious to 
any one that these methods, instead of increasing, would diminish 
the efficacy of the fund (whether their own or borrowed) which 
the landlords are already able to employ in that country. The 
scheme would substitute a bad mode of employing capital for the 
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best which private interest suggests. It would substitute expen- 
sive public management for private. Let, the landlord hedge and 
ditch his land, for to him will the profit go. Let the district 
which would be benefited by a road or a bridge make the road-or 
bridge. Let that part of the country, in which embankment is 
necessary, embank. Give them legal powers to do so'with ‘as 
little expense as possible; lend them all the money for»which 
they can give good security, at a rate sufficiently above that 
which it costs to Government, to cover the expenses attendant on 
the transaction ; and appoint Commissioners, where many persons 
are interested, to determine what share each shall bear of the 
burthen, and what each shall have of the advantage gained. Thus 
far good laws may be efficient; but attempting to take the 
management of works out of the hands of those whom you 
profess to benefit, and to place it in the hands of an army of 
Boards and Commissioners, &c., can never be aught but highly 
detrimental to the interests both of the rich and of the poer. 

It would seem, from the statement of Mr. Bicheno, one.of the 
Commissioners, that they never contemplated any such result, nor 
ever imagined that the improvements, about which they affect to 
take so much pains, would be put into execution. 

Mr. Bicheno (who signed the Report) says,— 

‘If we have seemed to place more reliance on the employment to be 
furnished by public works, and on improvements forced on’ the pro- 
prietors, than such attempts usually deserve, it must be remembered 
that it is our business to point out what ought to be done by the pro- 
prietors as well as by the public. We are well aware that these mea- 
sures will be found very inefficient if they do not spring from the 
desire of improvement felt by the proprietors themselves, and that le- 
gislative schemes of employment, as they imply an unwilling sacrifice 
of revenue, can have but a very limited effect without their cordial 
assistance.’—p. 42. 


Yet the Report recommends the establishment of Boards, 
Commissioners, &c., which could not be meant to be done. by 
proprietors, but must, if done at all, be done by the public. 

Why did the Commissioners, who were ‘so well aware’ of the 
inefficiency of the measures they recommended, (except in a case 
whieh has never happened,) gravely, and at so much length, 
recommend to the public to establish these hosts of Boards, and 
not say a single word about that inefficiency of which they'were 
‘so well aware, —not one word respecting the duty of proprietors, 
without which the public could do next to nothing. 

It has been shown that neither emigration nor forced works 
were ‘intended to be pursued upon any extensive scale, nor by any 
means as the main relief for the evils of Ireland.” Measures, of 
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direct relief are the only head which remains ; and therefore it is 
to these measures we must look for the ‘ main relief for the evils of 
Ireland.’ 

* We come now to measures of direct relief for the poor.’ 

The Commissioners say,— 

* Upon the best consideration which we have been able to give to 
the whole subject, we think that a legal provision should be made, and 
rates levied as hereinafter mentioned, for the relief and support of 
incurable as well as curable lunatics, of idiots, epileptic persons, crip- 
ples, deaf and dumb, and blind poor, and all who labour under perma- 
nent bodily infirmities,—such relief and support to be afforded within 
the walls of public institutions; also for the relief of the sick poor in 
hospitals, infirmaries, and convalescent establishments, or by extern 
attendance and a supply of food as well as medicine, where the persons 
to be relieved are not in a state to be removed from home; also for the 
purpose of emigration, for the support of penitentiaries to which 
vagrants may be sent, and for the maintenance of deserted children ; 
also towards the relief of aged and infirm persons, of orphans, of 
helpless widows with young children, of the fgmilies of sick persons, 
and of casual destitution.’—p. 25. 


As is their custom throughout this Report, the Commissioners, 
at the outset, state very largely what they are going todo. They 
declare that a legal provision should be made for every one in 
distress. It has been shown how their language respecting emi- 
gration dwindled down; it will now have ‘to be shown how their 
— respecting relief will melt away. The Commissioners pro- 
ceed :— 


* Sec. XIX.—We propose that there shall be so many asylums in 
Ireland for the relief and support of lunatics and idiots, and for the 
support and instruction of the deaf and dumb and blind poor, so many 
depéts for receiving persons willing to emigrate, and so many peniteu- 
tiaries for vagrants, as the Poor Law Commissioners shall appoint ; that 
these several establishments shall be national; and that for maintain- 
ing them, and for other purposes hereinafter mentioned, the Commis- 
sioners shall be authorized to assess a national rate upon the whole of 
Ireland, and to require the Board of Guardians of each district to raise 
a proportional share.’—p. 26. 

* Sec. XXVII.—Besides these several provisions, we think, as we 
have stated, that provision should be made by law towards the relief of 
the aged and infirm, orphans, helpless widows with young children, and 
destitute persons in general.’—p. 28. 

‘ There is, however, a difference of opinion amongst us as to the best 
means of so doing: some think the necessary funds should be provided 
in part by the public through a national rate, and in part by private as- 
sociations, which, aided by the public, should be authorized to establish 
mendicity houses and almshouses, and to administer relief to the indi- 
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gent at their own dwellings, subject, however, to the superintendence 
and control of the Poor-Law Commissioners; while others think the 
whole of the funds should be provided by the public, one portion by a 
national rate, and another by a local rate, and should be administered, 
as in England, by the Board of Guardians of each district. 

‘ We give in the Appendix (H.) the reasons stated for each opinion ; 
the majority of us think that the plan of voluntary associations, aided 
by the public in the way we shall subsequently mention, should be tried 
in the first instance.’—p, 29. 


It appears, then, ‘ upon the best consideration which’ they have 
‘been able to give to the whole subject, that a legal provision 
should be made towards the relief of aged and infirm persons, of 
orphans, of helpless widows with young children, of the families 
of sick persons, and of casual destitution; and this ‘legal pro- 
vision’ is simply a system of voluntary associations, aided by the 
public in the manner following :— 


‘ We propose that the Poor-Law Commissioners shall frame rules 
for the government of all associations that may become connected with 
them ; that each association shall, befcre a certain period in each year, 
transmit to the Commissioners an estimate of its probable expenditure 
and of its funds for the year ensuing, specifying the particulars thereof ; 
and that the Commissioners be authorized to award such grant to it as 
they shall think proper. 

‘ We propose that the Commissioners shall be authorized to advance 
for any voluntary association, out of the national rate, the whole sum 
which may be necessary for the building and outfit of a mendicity or 
alms-house for any parish or parishes; and that, if such mendicity or 
alms-house be not afterwards duly maintained, the sum advanced shall 
be repaid by the parish or parishes for which the same shall be esta- 
blished by four instalments, such instalments to be levied by the Board 
of Guardians, and the amount paid over to the Central Board, to the 
credit of the national rate. 

‘Sec. XXXIII.—We recommend that the respective Boards of 
Guardians, and also all charitable associations which may be aided by 
the Commissioners, shall be required to conform to all such regulations 
as the Commissioners shall from time to time make for their guidance, 
and to account annually before them, or as they shall appoint.’—p. 29. 


Now the public of Ireland ‘have as yet established but nine 
houses of industry in the whole country..—(Rep., p. 25.) It may 
be easily imagined what relief is to be expected from this source : 
—none at all. 

The Commissioners seem to have felt the insufficiency of the 
arguments they urge against a poor-law, and yet to have had a 
strong conviction that a poor-law would not do in Ireland. They 
signed a Report under this prejudice, which is prepared just as it 
would have been had the following been the plan :— 
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‘We will say as little as may be of the state of the people of 
Ireland, lest we should excite commiseration for them in the 
breasts of the British Parliament. We will exaggerate, as much 
as may be, the numbers that would have recourse to the work- 
house, for thus we shall frighten the landlords, and get their 
powerful support. We will state our opinion against poor-laws 
very positively—we are ‘ satisfied’ of this—we are ‘persuaded’ 
of that—throw out sneers at those who think poor-laws are the 
proper remedy, in this style :— Legislation, we submit, should 
have reference to circumstances as well as to principles. —(Rep., 
p- 4)—and finding that, with all this, we shall have but weak argu- 
ments in support of a feeling which is strong, we will string 
together a farrago of proposed remedies, answers to objections, and 
disquisitions, consisting of everything we can think of that will 
pass muster, and add it to our Report. It will serve as a tub to 
the whale, who will be long retarded in his course, while engaged 
in turning over and over his many-coloured package, before he 
finds that it contains nothing on which he can satisfy his hunger.’ 

The Commissioners were appointed by the Government (many 
of whose members really wished for a well-considered answer to 
the question) to inquire into the state of the poor in Ireland, in 
order to determine whether a poor-law should or should not be 
established. This question directly concerned nearly 8,000,000 
of people, in their most important interest, their subsistence. A 
weiglity responsibility was incurred by every man who allowed his 
name to be put uponthat commission. He incurred the obligation 
of carefully watching and weighing the evidence—of meditating 
diligently on every question even collaterally connected with the 
inquiry—of viewing the subject as a whole—forming the best judg- 
ment he could on the subject—and of pronouncing his opinion 
exactly as he had formed it. 

Can it be believed that all this has been done? Does the 
Report bear the marks of being the result of careful considera- 
tion? Could each of ten Commissioners, all of whom had given 
their minds to the subject, have left such gross errors in that im- 
portant calculation respecting the number of persons who would 
have recourse to a workhouse? Could Archbishop Whately, 
late Professor of Political Economy, have left in the Report doc- 
trines so absurd in that science ? 

The Commissioners have made an off-hand Report, dictated by 
their prejudices, or the prejudices of some among them, and in 
which, for the sake of satisfying others, or the public, some little is 
said in favour of everybody’s nostrum, and the one effectual 
remedy is the only one which is absolutely rejected. 
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It remains to state the particular form in which we-are of opi- 
nion that the principle of a poor-law should be introduced into 
Treland. n igi 
- ‘We propose that every person in want should have a legal right to 
be admitted into a workhouse, and to be there maintainéd ina man- 
ner not superior to that of an independent labourer when in employ- 
ment; and that‘the workhouses should be placed, as im England, 
under the control of a Central Board with Assistant Commissioners. 
The funds should be provided for by a national rate. | This would 
havethe advantage of equalizing the burthen upon the whole country, 
that is, of imposing it upon each individual in proportion to ‘his 
means, and therefore should be adopted in establishing a system of 
poor-laws where none existed before. But there are some advan- 
tages in a parochial rate, when the parishes are small, whieh it 
would be very desirable to obtain if practicable. Perhaps some plan 
like the following might be made to answer: The end in view is, 
to give the landlords an immediate interest in finding employment 
for the poor around them, and in checking improvident marriages, 
by limiting the number of cabins on their estates. It is also desir- 
able to furnish them with motives to find employment for their 
tenants when they eject them, rather than to eject them in: great 
numbers and throw them upon the rate, which they might do with- 
out being sensible of any inconvenience to themselves if the ‘rate 
were simply a national one. The following plan, if capable of being 
put in practice, would combine all these advantages. ‘The country 
might be divided into small territorial districts, and the assessment 
divided among these in certain proportions which might be fixed 
for a certain number of years, say ten. The rate-payers of ‘the 
district should then, until the expiration of the decennial period, 
be allowed to have the benefit of any saving they could etfect in 
the maintenance of their own poor, and forced to bear the burthen 
of any increase of pauperism in the district. 

For this purpose a simple system of settlement by birth should 
be established, but no person should be liable to be removed; and 
thus all the expense of removing paupers would be avoided. The 
far who complained that any one of the inmates of the’ work- 

ouse was not a native of their district should send the proofs to 
the Commissioners, who would send them down to the ‘district in 
which the party was born, where the operation of that party on 
the pauper list might or might not make it worth looking into. 

All details respecting the readjustment of rates should be 
decided in the first place by the Assistant Commissioners, with 
an appeal to the Board; and the number to the Board would not 
be a great matter, for only in those districts where the diminution 
or increase were considerable would there arise any question. 
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‘The Board should consist of so many persons as might be 
found. necessary to give full consideration to the various questions 
‘that would come before them; not each giving his judgment on 
everything, and therefore judging ill; nor the greater part giving 
their attention to nothing, while some one actiye person does, 
well. or ill, as.the case may be, all the business which the idlers 
will let him do, and does it without responsibility in the name of 
the Board, .and with all the unnecessary expense of a Board. 
Each Commissioner should take a certain department, ‘ marked 
out by territory or subject matter,’ and should sign all papers 
issued from his department. One Commissioner, however, (the 
chief,) to insure uniformity of system, should have every paper 
from all. the departments submitted to him for his signature before 
it was issued, 

The Commissioners should all be Englishmen or Scotchmen, to 
have, the confidence of the Irish people, and should live in 
England, to keep it.. In like manner the Assistant Commissioners 
should be Englishmen or Scotchmen. By the time that anything 
can be done for Ireland, many of the Asssistant Commissioners 
employed under the English Board will have finished their 
labours, and the Government will be able to make terms with 
some of them, who are men admirably trained, to be Assistant 
Commissioners in Ireland. 

This suggestion must not be supposed to be dictated by any 
unfavourable feeling towards Irishmen. Give to the same num- 
ber of Irishmen employment in England, of equal value; but no 
impartial Irishman would wish to intrust an Irishman with any 
office in Ireland, in which he has to exercise the discretion looked 
for in a Poor-law Commissioner. Party. feeling runs so high in 
that country, that, wherever anything is left to the discretion of an 
Irishman, the people will always imagine, let him decide how he 
will, that his private feelings dictate his decisions. 

In order to facilitate the reclamation of bog, of which there 
appear to be 5,000,000 of English acres, an extent more than equal 
to: one-third. of the land now in cultivation, the Poor-law. Board 
might also have the powers of Commissioners for enclosing waste 
lands. The object of this would be to enable parties to enclose 
waste with little expense, and to facilitate the employment of the 
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Art. V. 
TRANSLATORS OF THE FAUST—HAYWARD, ANSTER, &e, 

1. Faust. A Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by the Translator of Savigny's ‘Of the Vocation, 
§c. (A. Hayward, Esq.) Second Edition. London, 1833. 

2. Faust. A Tragedy, by J. W. Goethe. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse by John S. Blackie. Edinburgh and London, 1835. 

3. The Faust of Goethe. Attempted in English Rhyme by the 
Hon. Robert Talbot. London, 1835. 

4. Faustus. Translated by Dr. Anster. London, 1835. 


A SECOND edition, following rapidly upon the first, and an 

almost constant deference paid by the subsequent translators 
of the ‘ Faust,’ seem to assign to the translation of Mr. Hayward 
the first place in point of reputation and success. We allow the 
reputation, but we earnestly contest the success, if the word means 
that Mr. H. has succeeded in translating well. In our opinion 
he has produced an inaccurate version of no great value, and an ill 
guide to those who seek for assistance in the understanding of the 
original. In promulgating this opinion we are bound to enter 
into such ample details as will justify us for the sweeping judg- 
ment we have pronounced upon a work of great vogue. 

In judging of the merit of a work, it is always a happy occur- 
rence if the author himself has laid down the standard by which 
he wishes to see his merits tried. Mr. Hayward has done this, 
in a passage concerning a translation of ‘ Faust’ by a celebrated 
Frenchman, who at the present moment is ambassador at Vienna. 
The passage in question stands in the Preface, page lxix., and runs 
thus :— 

*M. St. Aulaire has, in his translation, invariably shunned the diffi- 
culties which various meanings present, by boldly deciding upon one, 
instead of trying to shadow out all of them, which I regard as one of 
the highest triumphs a translator can achieve.’ 

A sentence which presents two meanings may be meant for a 
quibble, and quibbles, we should think, are that part of a lan- 
guage which is seldom accessible to a translator; but a sentence 
which presents ‘ various meanings’ must be wrong, for it is ambi- 
guous, obscure. The obscurity, however, may ouly reside,in the 
mind of the reader. Foreigners, for instance, occasionally see 
various meanings when a native only sees one clear meaning ; and 
the same circ umstance occurs sometimes in grammar schools 
between the scholars and the teacher. When authors make them- 
selves guilty of obscurity, they do so either because they do not 
understand ‘themselves—then they certainly deserve no translation 
—or because they are not perfect masters “of style, or the subject 
they treat is difficult. In the two latter cases the author may still 
be worth translating. And if he istranslated? Then certainly the 
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author should be no longer obscure to the translator, whose first re- 
quisite is to understand the work he undertakes perfectly. Was it 
the intention of Mr. H. to say that he brought to his task such an 
imperfect knowledge, either of the language or of the ideas of his 
author, as allowed him to see ‘various meanings, instead of the 
one meaning which was in the author’s mind? Whatever else he 
may have meant, it is evident he desires his translation to be tried 
by the highest standard of translations, whatever that may be, for 
he informs us that it was written expressly to correct the false 
impressions made upon the public mind by the errors of former 
translators. In the Preface (p. ix.) he says— 

‘With one or two exceptions, all attempts by foreigners (foreigners 
as regards Germany, I mean) to translate even solitary or detached 
passages from “Faust”’ are crowded with the most extraordinary mistakes, 
not of words merely, but of spirit and tone, and the author’s fame has 
suffered accordingly (?) For no warnings on the part of those who 
know, and would fain manifest the truth, can entirely obviate the dete- 
riorating influence of the sort of versions I am alluding to in my mind. 

‘ Now I print this translation with the view of proving to a certain 
number of my literary friends, and through them to the public at large, 
that they have /ztherto’ (before Mr. H.’s translation) ‘had nothing 
from which they can form any estimate of “ Faust ;” and with this view, 
and this view only, I shall prefix a few words’ (87 pages) ‘on the Eng- 
lish and French translators who have preceded me.’ 

If Mr. Hayward’s translation had come before the world in as 
unassuming a manner as some of its competitors, we should have 
felt no disposition to look closely into its deficiencies. No one 
can think it otherwise than creditable to him that, in the intervals 
of a life devoted to a laborious profession, he should have indulged 
in studies so remote from the beaten track of the mechanical 
drudges of that profession, and should have taken as much pains 
to understand a foreign language and a foreign literature as is 
implied in even the most unsuccessful translation of so difficult a 
work. But to him that shows no mercy none will be shown: he 
who undertakes to set others right must expect every error of his 
own, especially those he commits in the very passages where he 
triumphs over others, to rise in judgment against him. 

Mr. Hayward begins with overthrowing Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower :— 

*I stand prepared to prove that, far from bringing to his task a 
thorough knowledge of the language of his original, he has hardly 
construed any two consecutive pages aright. I proceed at once to esta- 
blish these assertions by proofs.’—Pref. p. xii. 

That is fair: ‘and the proofs ?— 

‘In the first six lines of the Archangel’s song, generally considered 
one of the best-executed parts of the translation, there are two slight 
errors and one glaring one: 
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“The sun his ancient hymn of wender 
Is. pouring out to kindred spheres, 
And. still pursues, with march of thunder, 
His preappointed course of years, 
Thy visage gives thy anges power, 
Though none its dazzling rays withstand.” 

‘The sun is pouring out his hymn of wonder, as his Lordship is 
pleased to term it, wth, not to, kindred spheres.’ 

(That is to say, they sing in chorus. Now let us see the 
German : 

‘Die Sonne tént nach alter weise 
In bruderspharen wettgesang.’ 

Wettgesang is a poetical expression, denoting something very 
similar to a singing match: wett from the Sanscrit. root v7, Ger- 
man (by the addition of a suffix), wi-der, against ; thence wett- 
gesang, auoraiov, a singing against each other, a singing alter- 
nately. Lord F. Gower's to is right; and ‘his hymn,’ or rather 
‘his ancient hymn,’ can by no means be wrong. Does not weise 
mean melody? and is not ‘ancient hymn’ a literal translation of 
‘alte weise?’ But weise means likewise mode, way. Well, then, 
the stress lies upon the adjective alter ; and the meaning is, that 
the sun has done so from time immemorial. It is- impossible 
to see either of those two meanings in ‘the sun chimes in as evér, 
as Mr. Hayward was pleased to term it.) 

‘And course of years is a very incorrect mode of rendering reise, 
that is, journey.’ 

(The meaning of retse is given in the words march of thunder, 
which, by the by, is a éteral translation of the German donner- 
gang, and in every way superior to Mr. Hayward’s ‘roll of 
thunder,’ for the sun is here a person, a king, who marches, and 
not a merry-andrew, or an unmannered imp, who rolls.) 

‘ But the thy of the fifth line is the great blunder of the passage, as it 
proves Lord Gower to have supposed the chr and sie of the original to 
refer to the Deity. I do most earnestly assure him that they refer to 
the sun.’—Pref., p. xvii. 

And we most earnestly assure Mr. Hayward that they, do noé 
refer to the sun; and we hope to convince him of it, provided 
that our printer leaves us space to prove it in a note. 

Mr. Hayward’s translation of the whole passage runs thus :— 

‘*Rapsary. The sun chimes in, as ever, with the emulows music’ 
(wettgesang?) ‘of his brother spheres, and performs his prescribed 
journey with the roll of thunder. His aspect gives strength to the 
angels, though none can fathom him, and the inconceivably sublime 
works of creation are glorious as on the first day."—>p. 1. 

The German word *hr means you, yours, his, hers, its, and 
theirs; and. Mr. H., according to his own theory,. has probably 
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shadowed out all those various: meanings? No, he has boldly 
decided upon ‘his aspect.’ The word aspect;we must here re- 
mark, is incorrect. Aspect is in German aussehen. Did Goethe 
use this word? No: he says 

‘ Ihr anblick gibt den engeln starke.’ 

Anblick.(and no various meanings are here to be shadowed out) 
refers, not to the object, but to the spectator, and means nothing 
but ‘the sight of, or rather, ‘looking at’ a thing. Mr. H. should 
therefore have translated it ‘to look at the sun.’ But before finish- 
ing the phrase we must make another observation: stdrke is indeed 
strength, as Mr. H. has it, but neither of the two words gives a 
clear meaning, unless we combine them with the opposite idea of © 
schwache (weakness), which distinguishes men from angels: the 
real sense of the passage therefore, in referring thr to the sun, as 
Mr. H. has done, would be ‘To look at him (the sun) gives to the 
angels the superiority which they have over man,’ and would be 
little better than nonsense, for how could the superiority of angels 
over men be in a privilege which is common to both—to gaze at 
the sun? , Lord Gower’s ‘The visage of the Lord gives the 
angels power, though none his dazzling rays withstand,’ gives, at 
all events, good sense.* 





* Let us now examine what is the meaning of ‘ihr.’ The four latter lines of the 
song are 

" ‘ Jhr anblick gibt den engeln stiirke, 

Wenn keiner sie ergrunden mag: 
Die unbegreiflich hohen werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten tag.’ 

Thr, in the fifth line, is the pronoun of the plural ‘heir, and refers to the sun, 
together with his brother spheres (in the two first lines, which can be found in the 
text above), or to the subject which the poet had in. his mind—all the works of 
creation. The meaning of the fifth line, therefore, is, ‘to look, or to enjoy the 
sight of them (all the works of creation), constitutes the superiority which angels 
have over man.’ 

Eryriinden, in the next line, means to find out the grund (bottom, the ground under 
us, Or cause, reason). Whether it must be taken in its material or abstract sense 
depends upon the material or abstract nature of the object to which it refers. The 
sun is-a material object; and the angel who, in looking at the sun, could not find 
out its grund, or beneath, would certainly be less clearsighted than any man on 
earth who is not blind. But the grund (for the reason that it is only one grund) of 
all, or even of various material objects, cannot be but an abstract grund. It is only 
in taking sie as them, the works of creation, that we get any sense for the sixth line. 

The whole seventh line is of such a vagueness of expression that it scarcely gives 
sense in itself. Mr. H. felt this, and added ‘and’ and ‘ of creation.’ If sie, in the 
line above, is taken as them, namely, the works of creation, the seventh line comes 
naturally in as an apposition to. it—‘these inconceivable sublime works." The 
adjective (unbegreiflich, not the adverb unbegrtiflich, as Mr. H. has read it, for ‘ in- 
conceivably sublime’ would make the superlative of a superlative) ‘inconceivable’ 
sttms up the whole preceding line; for that which cannot be ergriindet is inconcetv- 
able, aud thus the cormexion between the two lines is rendered as close as possible, 

In one word: the works of creation coming above and beneath the pronouns thr 
and sie, and the pronoun of the singular giving no sense, the taking them as the 
pronouns of the third person plural can be justified. We allow ihr (the sense of 
sie becomes obvious from ergriinden) is an odd expression here. One explanation, 
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We have examined the first six lines with which Mr. Hi begins 
his triumph, or translation, and we have seen that they contain 
almost as many mistakes. Mr. H. calls Lord G. ‘a man of 
acknowledged taste and talent, and a professed scholar of Ger 
man.’ (p. x.) ‘If he became convinced that such a man ‘had 
hardly construed two consecutive pages aright, what should have 
been his first impression? If not diffidence of his own success, at 
least some indulgence to the failures of others. 

Mr. H. was forewarned of the difficulties of the work «by the 
first of living critics,’ as he calls him, «A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in Kritische Schriften, p. 14, has awarded his Lordship the 
praise of having displayed a distinguished talent in a very difficult 
undertaking.’—Pref., p. xi. 

But it is so agreeable to display in ‘a very difficult under- 
taking’ a more ‘distinguished’ judgment than ‘the first of living 
critics ; and it is still more agreeable, while displaying one’s own 
superiority to ‘the first of living critics,’ to cut to pieces a rival 
competitor, whom one has the modesty to call ‘a man of acknow- 
ledged taste and talent, and a professed student of German litera- 
ture,’ well knowing to whom, a little later, people ought to apply 
all those fine titles in a still higher degree. Such things can be 


however, may be given already now. What we have said in the text of the word 
stiirke may easily lead to suppose that séiirke was suggested to the poet as the 
rhyme upon werke; and that, after having conceived the lines in the order 7, 8, 5, 
6, he has transposed them into their present order, But we have a second, and we 
hope still better, explanation to offer. 

The three Archangels sing at first singly ¢o each other; indeed, they sing a real 
weltgesang (the same word which Mr. H, seems not to have perfectly understood 
while he was translating the very thing it denoted). 

The Archangels, after the wettgesang, join in chorus, and repeat, witha few slight 
alterations, the four latter verses of Raphael’s song, thus: 

* Der anblick gibt den engeln stirke, 
Wenn keiner dich ergrinden mag: 
Und alle deine hohen werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten tag.’ 


Der, in the first line, refers to all the objects stated in the preceding song of 
Michael; dich, in the second, refers to the 4 Mr. H. translates der by ‘t hy.’ 
We must observe, first, that der is not dein; secondly, that anb/ick, without the 
genitive of its object or a possessive pronoun, always implies a whole set of objects, 
like a sight, view: if Goethe wished to express what stands in the translation, he 
must have said ‘dein. If the thy visage of Lord Gower is wrong, Mr. H. should be 
the last person to blame him for it ; for ihr may mean yours, aud therefore thy s but 
der never can mean thy. 

We come tow to our second explanation of the ihr in the song of Raphael. We 
take it for a mistake of the printer, which escaped the notice of the author; for, if 
there we say likewise ‘der anblick,’ instead of ‘ihr anblick,’ the construction pre- 
sents not the least difficulty, ‘der anblick’ meaning in itself, already, the sight of 
them. The chorus, at all events, is intended to be a repetition of the end of Ra- 
phael’s song; why, then, not make the repetition as complete as possible? It is 
true, the third line of the chorus has undergone considerable changes ; but why? to 
bring it in connexion with the pronoun dich in the preceding line. This proves 
again for us, and against Mr. H., for it is the very same construction for which we 
have argued concerning the song of Raphael. 
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excused by nothing but success: and has Mr. Hayward succeeded ? 
His outset, at least, is not of favourable augury. 

We shall give to Mr. H. a much fairer chance than he did to 
Lord F. L. Gower. Far from going on the look-out for bad 
passages, we shall follow the track in which Mr. Hayward conducts 
us in his Preface, and only stop there where he raises the highest 
shouts of triumph over his competitors, and then adds, ‘ the literal 
meaning may be seen post, p. —.’ 

So we take, for instance, p. Xxxv. 

‘In Faust’s first speech, after seeing Margaret (post, p. 101), there 
is a most ridiculous mistake :— 

* « As, with her gown held up, she fled, 
That well-turn’d ank/e well might turn one’s head.”’ 
I must say I think it extremely hard on Faust to represent him as 
excited by the view of Margaret’s /egs, and a little hard on Margaret 
herself to represent her as wearing her petticoats so short. The ex- 
pression which Lord Gower supposes himself translating is “ kurz 
angebunden.””? On looking out each individual word in his dictionary, 
Lord F. Gower would possibly find kurz, short ; angebunden, tied or 
fastened ; but idioms won’t bear analyzing, and I do most respectfully 
essure him that the two words in combihation are a very common mode 
of speech to express tartness, sharpness, or irritability.’—Pref., p. xxxv. 

Here Mr. Hayward had an easy victory, for Lord F. Gower's 
translation was evidently wrong. Nevertheless, we ‘ most respect- 
fully assure’ Mr. Hayward, first, that ‘a well-turned ankle’ is no 
‘legs, and then that idioms wi/l bear analyzing, at least some- 
times, as, for instance, in the present case. In a country where 
few people would mistake an ankle for a leg—we mean England 
—are certain persons called farmers, each of whom has an animal 
called a watch-dog, inhabiting a little house called a kennel, to 
which he is attached or angebunden (the first word of the idiom 
which will not bear analyzing) by a chain or cord ; and the shorter 
(that is, kurz, which is the other word of the same idiom) the 
chain or cord is made, the fiercer the animal will become, and the 
more ready to snap at persons coming too near him; in short, he 
will exhibit some such ‘ sharpness, tartness, or irritability, as Mr. 
Hayward sees in ‘kurz angebunden.’ 

The phrase ‘kurz angebunden’ has, it is true, degenerated a 
little from its primitive signification, in consequence of the second 
word, angebunden, being closely connected with style. Gebun- 
dene rede means rhymed or metrical language, and bindiger styl 
a condensed and energetic style, like that of Tacitus. Thus the 
phrase kurz angebunden may be explained by the very same 
phrase which we have found in a book not more rare in this 
country than watch-dogs. The book is called « Castle Rackrent,’ 
and written by a certain Maria Edgeworth. Some 30 pages from 
the beginning we read— 
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* Nobody chose to interfere or to ask any impertinent questions: for 
they knew my master was a man very apt to give a short answer him- 
self, and likely to call a man out for it afterwards,’ 

Indeed, a person who is ‘ kurz angebunden’ is a person who gives 
a short answer. ri 

Mr. Hayward translates the passage in question: * And how 
sharp she (Margaret) was; it was absolutely ravishing !: Though 
‘the short answer she gave; it was absolutely ravishing would 
be more literal, we give with pleasure the preference to Mr. H.'s 
translation: it is quite correct, and we should’ be very sorry to 
miss such a good opportunity of awarding praise to him ; but'we 
think we have shown that, if Lord Gower has misunderstood the 
idiom, Mr. H. has not perfectly understood it. 

‘ From the first scene between Mephistopheles and Faust’ (says Mr. 
Hayward) ‘I shall take an example of the noble translator’s mode of 
dealing with philosophical passages, where the utmost caution is obvi- 
ously required :— 

“ Meratst. I am a part of the dark which once was at the head, 

Part of the darkness from which light was bred: 
Proud element, which now disputes the right 
His mother has to govern space in night.’’ 

* It will be found that, by the change of “all’’ (in the literal mean- 
ing) into “at the head,’”’ Lord Gower has destroyed the analogy which 
gives the passage its force. Jf darkness was at the head, light must 
hare been contemporary of it, and the “ Let there be light, and there 
was light,” is nonsense,’ —Pref., p. xxix. 

And Mephistopheles, against whom Mr. H. is arguing. so 
cleverly, would certainly be the last man to assert anything which 
would make nonsense of a passage in the holy Scriptures. An 
excellent argumentum ad absurdum: we must observe, however, 
that darkness means here the absolute negation of light, or no 
light at all; it does not therefore to us seem so very clear that, 
where darkness is at the head, or sways, light must be contem- 
porary to it. How would the argument run in these words ?—< If 
no light at ali was at the head, light must have beey contempo- 
rary to it.’ 

‘ The second line is couched inthe language of Tattersall’s, and 
would lead one to suppose that darkness was.a brood mare.’ To 
avoid which, Mr. Hayward’s literal meaning has ‘a part of the 
darkness which brought forth light, j 

‘Again, says Mr. H. immediately after this (for we should 
think it unfair to curtail one single syllable of his argumentation), 
‘ Again, if light was bred out of darkness, it could net be. an ele- 
ment (as is said in the third line).’—Pref., id. An admirable 
argument to prove that darkness cannot be poetically called the 
mother of light. And who is it that Mr, Hayward thus, crushes 
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to! atomsounder ithe weight of his arguments?—Mr. Hayward 
himself, who ‘has’ in his ‘literal meaning,’ ‘I am part of the dark- 
ness which brought forth light: the proud light, which now 
contests\her ancient rank and space with mother night.’—p. 49. 

There is a scene in ‘ Faust’ which reminds us much of Tubal 
communicating to Shylock the latest news of his daughter : it is 
Mephistopheles relating to Martha the death of her husband. He 
makes her undergo the punishment in Dante’s Hell, which con- 
sists ix the poor soul's being continually thrust from a red-hot 
oven into,a frozen pool, and from the pool into the oven. The 
effects of the experiment are very visible upon Martha, who 
passes through all kinds of passion in the most rapid succession ; 
but Mephistopheles, who does wilfully what Tubal did uncon- 
sciously, covers his play under an air of indifference and a deli- 
cacy, of language, which our readers may conceive if they substi- 
tute M. de Talleyrand in the place of Mephistopheles. He (we 
mean Mephistopheles) plays only once a more open play, ina 
passage which we transcribe from Mr. H.’s translation :— 

‘A fair damsel took an interest in him (the husband) as he was 
strolling about, a stranger in Naples. ‘She manifested great fondness 
and fidelity towards him, so much so that he fe/t tt even unto his blessed 
end.’—p: 119. 

The ‘felt it’ is less explicit than the German ‘ spiirte.’ Spiiren 
is derived from spur, the vestige of a wild animal. This word, 
which is also nearly allied to the English ‘spear’ and ‘spur'— 
Spuren—implies something hostile or destructive; thence it is 
chiefly applied to diseases, as, for instance, ich spire kopfweh, 
ekel, ubelkeit, &. Mr. Hayward has taken away something of the 
pointedness of the original; and if this was to spare the delicacy 
of his readers, by veiling an allusion which the very place in 
which the scene is laid shows to have been intended, we have 
nothing to say against it. But Mr. Hayward, not satisfied with 
having translated the passage passing well, quotes Lord Gower's 
version :— 

* “ He, as in Naples once he promenaded, 
By a fair gentlewoman was regarded ; 
And so much truth and love she show’d my friend, 
He bore their tokens to his latter end.” 
* See post, p. 119.’—Pref., p. xxxvi. 

Well, we have seen ‘ post ;’ and what is the result of the com- 
parison?” That Lord Gower's ‘bore their tokens’ comes much 
neater to’ Goethe's ‘spiirte’ than Mr. Hayward’s ‘felt it.’ Is 
that what’ Mr. H. wished us to find out? No; he has coupled 
two quotations from Lord Gower together to point to both of 
them as instances of the grossest indecency, of which no trace was 
td be found ‘in the original. What are we to conclude from this 
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ériticism ? - That’ Mr. H. did not perceive the ‘trace’ contained in 
the word Neapel. The allusion, it is true, is unknown to the 
German language, and taken from the French; but this cannot 
excuse any mistake in Mr. Hayward, who knows French better 
than M. Dupin ainé, the whole French Academy, and all Paris, 
as he says himself, Pref. p. xxviii. 

‘I lately witnessed a singular illustration of sinking. [I had the 
good fortune to be present at the sitting of the French Academy, held 
for the reception of M. Dupin aindé. In replying to the inaugural 
oration, the acting president, M. Jouy, having occasion to speak of M. 
Dupin’s works, ushered in what he had to say of one of them thus: 
“En parlant de yotre grand ouvrage en deux volumes,” &. To the 
best of my recollection, there was not a Frenchman present who smiled, 
and not an Englishman who did not. By way of testing, I told the 
story the day after to a mixed party, and the effect was precisely the 
same.’—Pref., p. lxxviii. 

Those Parisians are sad dogs, always moping and melancholy : 
they never laugh, but we think they smz/e sometimes; and ‘ none 
of them smiled.’ Paris is, however, a populous city. If nobody 
smiled but foreigners, the thing was perhaps not ridiculous. Let 
us see: ‘ Your great work in two volumes’ would be rather ridi- 
culous, and so would the French ‘ Votre grande @uvrE en deux 
volumes. But M. Jouy only said, ‘ Votre grand owvrage en 
deux volumes,’ which may mean ‘your larger work—in two yo- 
lumes ;’ and this would not be ridiculous in English neither. We 
have a good authority for asserting that M. Jouy did not mean to 
say more : our authority is Mr. Hayward, who relates the affair 
thus: ‘M. Jouy, having occasion to speak of M. Dupin’s works, 
ushered in what he had to say of one of them, “En parlant de 
votre grand ouvrage en deux volumes,” &c.’ 

If Mr. H. thinks he is a better authority in judging of a French 
expression than the French Academy and all Paris, we must not 
be astonished to hear him assert likewise that he knows German 
better than a German. A moment of patience, and we shall see. 

‘The following examples will exemplify the mode in which MM. 
Stapfer and Gérard express what they understand, and replace what 
they do not.’—Pref., p. Ixxi. 

Does Mr. H. know who M. Stapfer is? Certainly; for we 
read in the Preface, p. lxvi., ‘The French translations in ques- 
tion are by M. le Comte de St. Aulaire, M. Albert S*** (Stap- 
fer), and M. Gérard.’ 

He knows the man from his very initials. Then he knows 
probably also that the father of M. Stapfer resided in Paris jin 
the character of Ambassador of Switzerland; that M. Stapfer 
himself is a German, who did not leave Germany before the age 
of 25; that from a German university he came to Paris, where 
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he obtained some reputation by a translation of a work of Kant. 
M. Stapfer is not an unknown individual ; he is one of the regular 
writers in the National, which is both a sign of merit and a sure 
guarantee of notoriety. And to this same M. Stapfer Mr. H. is 
to point out what he did not understand in the German of 
Goethe! It is glorious for England to possess a citizen who 
knows German better than a German, and French better than all 
Frenchmen, But the fact will perhaps not be believed? Then 
we must look for the proofs. 

Lord F. Gower, notwithstanding much real poetical feeling, 
which cannot be denied to him, has certainly made great mistakes 
in his translation, though not always in the places which Mr. H. 
has pointed out, or for the reasons he alleges. But we are now 
about to give a better antagonist and a better chance to Mr. H.: 
for, if Mr. H. can establish his superiority over M. Stapfer in the 
understanding of ‘ Faust,’ he establishes himself at once as one of 
the highest authorities which England and Germany together 
have in matters of German literature. That is not enough: M. 
Stapfer, it is true, does not know French better than a French- 
man, but at least he knows it as well as a Frenchman, which is 
already something. The advantage, therefore, is all on the side 
of Mr. H., who, against such an antagonist, can show off his 
superiority both in German and French. And we find, likewise, 
a considerable advantage for ourselves in it ; for, if we were only 
to pick up passages here and there, it might be thought that we 
selected only the bad ones; but now we will follow Mr. H., pace 
for pace, and count every blow, be it good or bad, which he gives 
to M. Stapfer. They are six in all. 

1. ‘ The passage beginning 

“ Mit segenduftenden Schwingen,”—post, p. 10, 
is given by M. Stapfer thus: 

*« Quelle ros¢e delicieuse elles répandent sur la terre aride, et quelle 
ravissante harmonie le battement de leurs ailes imprime aux espaces du 
monde qu’elles parcourent incessamment!’’—p. 30. 

‘The “all das All durchklingen” is here totally sunk.’—Pref., p. 
Ixxii. 

Let us now see how Mr. Hayward translates the passage :— 

‘How the heavenly influences ascend and descend, and reach each 
other the golden buckets,*—on bliss-exhaling pinions, press from heaven 
through earth, all ringing harmoniously through the All.’—p. 10. 

It is therefore the ‘all ringing harmoniously through the All’ 
that M. Stapfer has completely sunk! That is no great loss. 
Mr. H., besides ‘sinning a little against the rules of declension, 


~ * The frequent use of this metaphor makes its sense very seizable for a German; 
but an English public will have some difficulty to find sun, moon, and other hea- 
venly globes, in the ‘golden buckets’ of Mr, Hayward. 
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and mistaking all for alle, or, as it were, omne for omnes, has 
sunk a much better thing—the whole force ofthe: most a 
word of the phrase 

* Harmonisch all das All durchkiingen ;’ 


‘namely, harmonisch. The phrase exhibits an instatice* of “that 
condensed energy of language of which German is capablé. “We 
shall try to give ‘the sense : durchklingen, they pervade with their 
sound; all das All, each particle of the universe; harmonisch, 
and thus constitute one entire harmony for the universe. This 
harmony plays a very poor figure in Mr. H.’s ‘harmoniously 
ringing.’ 

Let us now look again at M. Stapfer’s translation : 

* Quelle rose délicieuse elles répandent sur la terre aride’ (this is: 
bliss exhaling), ‘ et quelle ravissante harmonie’ (Mr. H.’s harmoniously) 
‘le battement de leurs ailes’ (pinions) * imprime’ (durchklingen) * aux 
espaces du monde’ (al/ das All), ‘qu’elles parcourent incessamment’ 
(Mr. H.’s golden buckets !). 

M. Stapfer has not only managed the sense better than Mr. H., 
but has not even sunk the ‘all das All durchklingen. We have 
pointed out where any man who had some know ledge of German 
and French might have found them without our assistance. Or 
did Mr. H. mean that M. Stapfer should have translated more 
literally, thus: ‘qui sonnent harmonieusement 4 travers tout le 
Tout? We suppose M. Stapfer refrained from doing so lest M. 
Dupin ainé and the French Academy should smile at it. 


2. ‘The specimens next following are also from M. Stapfer : 
“Schon gliih’ ich wie von neuem wein.” 

* On dirait qu’une liqueur spiritueuse coule dans mes veines,-et me 
brile.” ’—Pref., p. Ixxii. 

Is that wrong? Ich gliuhe von wein means, I have a red face ; 
ich gluhe wie von wein, my blood runs quick, as if I had drink 
wine ; ich glihe wie von neuem wein, my blood is in a fermentation, 
like new wine; or, taking the word new in another sense, I gléw 
as with fresh wine. ‘This is very near towhat M.Stapfes says; he 
has certainly not missed the spirit of the passage. - Or should he 
have said, ‘Je brile comme de vin nouveau ? That is not French ; 
it must be ‘ Je brile comme si j'avais bu du vin nouveau ;) and 
that is silly, for new wine is not much stronger than water.. | How 
should it then be? Probably, as the ‘literal meaning’ has it,— 

* Already glow as with new wine.’ 


This, however, gives no meaning ; we must add what precedes: 
‘ Already do I feel my energies exalted.’—p. 10. 


‘ Already do I feel my energies exalted!’ Is that a,translation 
of the German 
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sume > ! $Sehon fithl’ ich meine kraefte héher?’ 

Sipe Mr. Hayward read: what precedes? Faust had opened 
o book of Nostradamus to contemplate the sign of Macrocosm, 
t.e., the universe: What did‘he see there? That his faculties as 
man were too low, to ‘seize the infinite nature ;’ that is to say,;he 
felt something different from the ‘ energies’ which Mr. H. speaks 
of; hhe.then turns the leayes indignantly, till he finds the sign of 
the Spirit of the Earth ; whereupon he exclaims— 

‘* How. differently this sign affects me! ‘Thou, Spirit of Earth, art 
nearer tome! . Already do I feel my faculties to be higher,’ 

That is, to rise above the low position which the sign of the Ma- 
crocosm assigns to them. This is somewhat different from Mr. 
H.'s 

* Already do I feel my energies exalted; already glow as with new 
wine.’ 

He should have drunk old wine if he wanted to exalt his ener- 
gies. But, allowing Mr. H.'s translation to be the most. perfect 
translation possible, he, who knows French better than the French 
Academy, will certainly concede to us that a literal translation of 
the original was in the present case impossib/e in French. 

3.. ‘ “ Such er den redlichen gewinn, 
Sei er kein schellenlauter thor ! 

‘ « Laisse la ces folies et cherche a gagner ton pain honnétement.”’ 
(See post, p. 14.)’—Pref., id. 

This passage is part of a discussion, and stands in the scene 
between Wagner and Faust, which follows after the Spirit of 
the Earth has left the latter. ‘The first speech which Wagner 
utters announces immediately the entry of a mere pedant. It 
is in ‘a motley style, made up of Latin words, of very low and 
very choice expressions, and of long, solemn, inflated school 
phrases, the very sound of which brings before our eyes the grave 
Wagner in his nightcap and dressing-gow n, holding his lamp so 
cleverly that his stockings prevent the oil from spoiling the floor. 
Wagner has his’ reasons for coming at so late an hour. Wagner 
being a man much like the parson who, in one of the novels of 
Jean Paul, studies the anatomy of the g/ans lacrymalis to learn 
how'tod move his auditory to tears, comes to learn from Faust 
what rules of rhetoric were the most likely to insure to him a cer- 
tdinty. of leading all mankind. 

(“Wie soll man die welt durch iiberredung leiten ?’) 
Faust answers to him: ‘ You will never subject hearts to you 
but by, what comes from the heart.’ Wagner, who is far too 
learned not to, set a very low estimate on what may be done with 
8 heart, objects : 


“But it is delivery that makes the orator’s success 2”, 
Vor. II. & XXV. No, IL. 2 
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We come now to 'the two lines which M. Stapfer is accused of 
having badly translated. It is easy to understand the original here, 
if we fix our attention well upon the state of the discussion. Wag- 
ner wishes for eloquence in order to persuade. Faust says, ‘ You 
cannot persuade unless you are yourself persuaded’ (unless it 
comes from the heart). Wagner continues to see persuasion in 
mimicry, jests, figures of rhetoric, and all such trash, which a 
man may utter without being convinced of the truth of what he 
says. Faust very justly looks upon such eloquence, unaccompa- 
nied by the speaker's conviction, as mere sophistry, delusion, 
dishonesty, and so the first words he answers are : 

* Such er den redlichen gewinn, Betake yourself to the aims of 
Sei er kein schellenlauter thor.’ honesty, 
Don’t be a noisy, jingling fool / 
That is, in acting up to your theory you must become eithera 
dishonest knave, or a fool. 
Now what has Mr. Hayward? 
‘ Keep the true object in view, be no tinkling fool.’ 

In comparing Mr. H.’s ‘Keep the true object in view’ with 
the original, such er den redlichen gewinn, we find not even two 
words corresponding to each other in the original and the trans- 
lation, unless we except the and ‘den, which are both of them 
articles. The French translation, on the contrary, contains no- 
thing but what stands in the original, with the exception of the 
single word pain, which, if it does not stand in the original, at 
least is not contrary to its sense. The idea of honnétement, which 
makes the sense of the phrase, is completely sunk in Mr. H.'s 
translation; and Mr. H. was as wrong in his criticism upon 
M. Stapfer as he was in his own translation not only of the dis- 
puted passage, but of all that stands above and below it—an 
assertion we shall not have much trouble to prove. 


Mr. H.’s translation. The meaning of the original. 

Wagner. Butitis elocution that But it is delivery that makes the 
makes the orator’s success. orator’s success. 

Faust. Keep the true object in Faust. Betake yourstlf to the 
view. aims of honesty. 

Be no tinkling fool. 

Reason and good sense are ex- Sound judgment and an upright 
pressed with little art. heart deliver themselves as their 


own deliverers, and want little as- 
sistance from art. 
And if you are seriously intent —_ And if you are in earnest to say 
upon saying something, is it neces- something, &c.* 
sary to hunt for words? 





* For the sake of comparison we subjoin here the whole passage as it stands in 
the translation of Mr. Blackie :— 
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The two substantives in the third line of Faust’s answer sum 
up the-meaning of the two preceding lines—have sound judgment 
is equivalent to ‘be no tinkling fool, and have an upright heart 
as much as ‘betake yourself to the aims of honesty.’ Do Mr. 
H.’s reason and good sense perform the same office? A mistake 
in those two words, however, was pardonable, as they are of 
doubtful sense in the original, if not combined with what precedes ; 
but the ‘are expressed’ in the next line is unpardonable. First, the 
German is vortragen, which is to deliver (pronounce orally, de- 
claim), and not to erpress; and, the verb vortragen corresponding 
to the substantive vortrag employed by Wagner, the ‘ elocution’ 
of Wagner is not so clear an expression as deliv ery. The second 
fault is the using of the passive form, are expressed, which im- 
plies that somebody is, with some (though it be but little) arf, 
seeking to express them. This is far inferior in force to the ori- 
ginal, where Faust, in answer to Wagner’s ‘I want delivery,’ 
observes, ‘Seek for sense and thought, and you shall not want 
any delivery at all, for those are their own deliverers.” Mr. 
Hay ward has mistaken a reflective verb for a pussive. 

4. ‘Nur was der augenblick erschafft, das kann er niitzen.’ 
‘Rien n est utile que ce que l’esprit féconde.’ 

At all events there is meaning in the words of the French 
translator. But what has Mr. Hayward ? 

‘What the moment brings forth, in that only can it profit us.’ 

There are certainly plenty of people in the three kingdoms 
who might philosophize for whole years upon these words with- 
out ever finding out their sense; we, who unhappily have not 
so much time to spare, must confess even now that we are not able 
to say what Mr. H. has meant, or means. 

The criginal itself is somewhat difficult here, from an abrupt- 
ness in the sentences, which is a beauty, as it shows the disposi- 
tion of mind which immediately afterwards drives Faust to an 
attempt at suicide. But we have only to fix our attention upon 
what precedes, and the sense is obvious. Faust is addressing the 
learned lumber which his father has bequeathed him, but which 
Faust had never made use of. As it is more difficult to under- 








Waaener. ‘ But the delivery is, sir, as you know, 
A chief th ng, and alas! here I have much to do. 

Faust. Be thine to seek the honest gain! 
No shallow-sounding fool! 
Sound sense fines utterance for ilself, 
Without the critic’s rule ; 
And if in earnest ye intend to speak, 
What need for words with curious care to seek ?” 

Here we have rhymes—in Mr, Hayward prose ; in the first, sense; in the second, 
words. 
2C2 
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stand from Mr. H.'s translation than from the original the train 
of ideas with which the view inspires Faust, we shall give both 
Mr. H.’s translation and the meaning of the original. 


Mr. Hayward. Faust. 
1. To possess what thou hast in- 1. If you wish to call yours what 
herited from thy sires, enjoy it. you have inherited from your sires, 
you must acquire it again by your 
own work. 
2. What one does not profit by 2. What one does not make use 
is an oppressive burden. of is an oppressive burden. 
3. What the moment brings 3. And we can only put to use 


forth, in that only can it profit us.” what we have created ourselves 
(by the labour of our own intel- 
ligence.)* 

He is speaking of book-knowledge, and the science transmitted 
to us from our fathers, which certainly are of no avail to us 
unless by our own trouble we appropriate them to ourselves : this 
is expressed in No. 1. 

But a man who draws all his information from past times, 
without finding a way of converting it to use by an application to 
the wants of his own time, is a pedant, and his learning lies as an 
oppressive ‘ burden” upon him.—(No. 2.) Der Augenblick, the 
moment, in No. 3, refers to the present time, in opposition to 
mere erudition, or past time; and thus, therefore, in our version 
we have suppressed it and substituted we, which makes the sense 
clear enough, and the expression of a most important truth 
which Mr. Hayward cannot be very familiar with, or he would 
have recognised it in Goethe’s words. 

It is, that the usefulness of all our learning depends upon what 
we are able to find out for ourselves, to erschaffen, create, as the 
German has it, which is an action of our intelligence, in opposi- 
tion to learning, which is a mere matter of memory ; that in short 
we cannot benefit by letting a book think for us, but must throw 
our own mind inf¢o the author’s thought, and think it over again 
for ourselves. Thence it is pretty clear that the Frene} transla- 
tion of the passage in No. 3, 


‘Rien n’est utile (in matters of learning, of which the question is 
there) que ce que notre esprit féconde,’ 


is not only correct, but, considering its extreme brevity, rather 


happy. 


* Mr. Talbot translates :— 
* What from thy sires to thee came down, 
That must thou earn to make thine own ! 
Heavy the load by which we profit not; 
That profits only which the moment brought.’ 
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5. ‘Drum frisch, lass alles sinnen seyn, 
Und grad mit in die welt hinein. 

** Allons done, laisse en paix tous tes sens, et en route avec eux dans 
ce monde.”’ 

The word ‘sinnen’ is put for reflection, speculation; after 
‘mit’ in the second line it is to be understood in the sense of 
‘speculative faculties,’ and the sense of Mephistopheles may be 
thus given: ‘Faust, leave now thy speculative faculties alone, 
and quick into real life, where thou wilt find a much better em- 
ployment for them.’ The French translator has, therefore, not 
only not missed the sense, but seen it far better than Mr. H., who 
has translated :— 

‘Quick, then, have done with poring (?), and straight away into the 
world with me.’ (Mephistopheles !) 

Mr. H. has five times missed his aim. He has now only a 
single arrow left in his quiver; once more, and for the last time, 
he has it in his power to kill the enemy—the string sounds! the 
arrow flies—did it speed? we shall see. 

6. ‘In the scene at the well Margaret says :— 

‘“Und segnet’ mich und that so gross, 
Und bin nun selbst der siinde blos. 
Doch alles was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott! war so gut! ach war so lieb!” 

‘It is given :-— 

*“ Et je me signais, et je faisais le signe aussi grand que possible. . . 
Et maintenant je suis le péch: méme. Helas! tout m’y a entrainé. 
Dieu ! il était si bon! il était st aimable!”? Compare post, p. 151.’ 

Well, we see, upon comparing ‘post, what Mr. H. thinks the 
error in the French translation—the end is entirely wrong: it 
should be, according to Mr. Hayward, 

* Yet all that drove me to it was, God knows, so sweet, so dear!’ 
We will correct the error. M. Stapfer should have said :— 
‘Mais—tout ce qui m’y a pousse, Dieu, que c’ctait bon! ah! que 

c’était doux!’ 

Any one who knows French would, we think, laugh heartily at 
this version. The true translation is very different. Gut means 
virtuous, and the real sense of the phrase i is :-— 

‘ But nothing of what drove me to it looked like guilt, and all was love.’ 


Poor Margaret !—and well might she look up to heaven conscious 
of speaking nothing but truth, for Faust, her seducer, before the 
door of the prison in which she expiates her crimes, exclaims :— 

* Und ihr verbrechen war ein guter wahn!’ 
* And hercrime was a virtuous (guiltless) illusion!” 
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which Mr. H., probably from a laudable desire of specifying 
the charge under which his brother lawyer committed her, trans- 
lates ‘and her crime was a good delusion.’ We shall, perhaps, 
have by and by an opportunity of explaining the nature of this 
illusion, and in how far Margaret was guiltless. And now 


The hurlyburly’s done ; 
Is the battle lost or won? 


Mr. H. has quarrelled with M. Stapfer where the latter had 
happily expressed the real sense of the original, and Mr. H. has 
quarreiled with M. Stapfer both where the genius of the French lan- 
guage had hindered him from transiating literally, and where he 
had really given a literal translation of the German: how does it 
now fare with Mr. H.’s knowledge of German and French? Six 
instances of criticism, and every one of them on the wrong side of 
the question ; and in all six instances his own translation as bad as 
possible, and in almost all those instances the next lines above or 
beneath in the translation still worse! We have not sought for 
faults, they crowded upon us at every step we made under the 
guidance of the prefacer himself. Have we not given him a more 
than fair chance? or will it be said that the combat was too un- 
equal, and that Mr. H. was certainly no match for M. Stapfer ? 
Well—we will give him another ch .nce—we will commit him with 
the weakest hand that ever used a pen in a translation. A 
French schoolboy once translated tanta ejus fuit superbia by 
‘sa tante était une certaine Madame Superbie.’ Or (to take an 
example from a more grave author), the English translator of 
Savigny’s ‘Of the Vocation of our Age for Legisiation and Juris- 
prudence, translated, in the first edition of his Faust, + Jiinger’ 
(disciple) by ‘young people. Of mistakes of that form M. 
Gerard committed more than a nundred in his French transla- 
tion of ‘ Faust.” As soon as his book appeared, the *« Morgenblatt’ 
drew out of it a list of four pages in quarto, all full of M. 
Gerard's innovations in the structure of German. All Germany 
was as full of mirth and joy as at the third centennial angiversary 
of the Reformation; not a provincial paper which did not treat 
its readers with some spoils of M. Gerard! M. Gerard cer- 
tainly deserved the honour. We have read his translation, and 
are able to quote from recollection two samples of his manufac- 
ture: 


‘Faust schligt das buch auf.’ 
‘Faust frappe sur le livre.’ 
‘Durch die steine. durch den rasen 


Eilet bach und bachlein nieder.’ (May-day night.) 
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* Ruisseau et riviére se précipitent avec fureur sur les pierres.’ * 
In any ease we can assert in full assurance that it is impossible 
to open three different pages of M. Gerard's translation without 
meeting with blunders after the fashion of the two we have given. 
With this man we are now to commit Mr. Hayward. He ‘has a 
great advantage over us, for we quoted our two instances from mere 
recollection, and he had his free choice from the book which lay 
before him. He has taken from it three passages—that is quite 
enough—from the two we have given, a German scholar can see 
already what ails M. Gerard. But why retard the pleasure any 
longer of indulging a hearty laugh ?—we are quite ready. 
* The following are from M. Gerard :— 
* “ Verfluchtes dumpfes mauer!och.”’ 
* “ Misérable trou de souris.’”’—(see post, p. 8.) Pref. lxxi.’ 
We can only smile—but no! it may be right. Faust, full of 
indignation, (for verflucht is only as far from d—d as ‘ cursed’ !) 
calls his room a ‘mauerloch:’ ‘trow de muraille’ would be a 
literal translation, but quite a different thing. Well, we think 
one can really call a narrow moist room trou de souris; or 
could it not be said, for instance, ‘c'est une misérable mansarde ! 
un véritable trou de souris!’ This is not quite what we ex- 
pected, and our‘ Faust frappe sur le livre,’ which in our own copy 
of ‘ Faust’ stands upon the same page as this ‘ mauerloch,’ must 
take precedence in blundering far before the ‘trou de souris !’ 
2. ‘Schon glith’ ich wie von neuem wein.’ 
* Deja je pétille comme une liqueur nouvelle.’—Pref. id. vide post. 
No, we must say vide ante, No. 2 of M. Stapfer’s ill-doings. 
3. ‘Ja, kehre nur der holden Erdensonne 
Entschlossen deinen riicsen zu! ’—Pref. id. 
‘C’est en cessant d’exposer ton corps au doux soleil de la terre.’ 
This line occurs post, p. 19. 
The sentence is not complete: we can judge of little from such 
a curious quotation. Post, p. 19, we have 
* Ay, only resolutely turn thy back on the bright sun of earth! 
Dare to tear up the gates which all willingly slink by.’ 
The words are pronounced by Faust, who incites himself toa 


* A very y analogous mistake occurs at the be giuning of the * Prologue on the 
Theatre,’ in the ‘ Faust’ of Mr. Hayward :— 
‘Und mit gewaltiz w.ederholten wehen 
Sich durch, die enge Gnadenpforte craingt. 
* And with powerfully repeated undu/ations force themselves through the narrow 
ports ul of grace. —p. 267. 

*‘ Undulations’ is probably meant as a translation of the German das wehen (the 
going of the wind: in Latin venire and ventes)—be it so—but no ae used us a 
substantive (as Mr. H. knows) can be used in the plural; and Mr. who surely 
knows likewise the declension of the adjective, is perfectly aware t! a ad one iu the 
passuge above is the dative plural, and therefore the plural of ‘ weh,’ woe. 
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deed: of self-destruction; and if we complete the French sen 
tence from the English by saying, ‘ C’est en cessant d’exposer ton 
corps 4 ce doux soleil de la terre que tu pourras montrer ‘du 
courage (dare) et emporter par la force l’entrée de cette porte 
que tout le monde hésite d’approcher,—we have, * Kill thyself, 
and that is the sense of the original! Where now is the great 
blunder committed by the French translator ?—that he has made 
one sentence of what makes two in the English? or does he 
who ‘turns his back on the bright sun’ quarre! with him who 
‘eesse d’exposer son corps au doux soleil’ about elegance of 
language? Then certainly we cannot judge of the dispute, for, 
not being born a Frenchman, we should fear to betray more pre- 
tension than judgment in meddling with a subject above our 
reach. But are not our fears superfluous? Mr. H., before 
going to seek adventures, has said: ‘The following examples will 
exemplify the mode in which MM. Stapfer and Gerard express 
what they understand, and replace what they do not under- 
stand. That is another question, and we are quite at ease; for 
we think ourselves quite competent to pronounce that M. Gerard; 
in all the three instances given, has understood the original, and 
not once missed the sense. Mr. H. is no match for the famous 
M. Gerard—he cannot bring him down! a fault of omission 
which overweighs a hundred faults of commission. 

To sum up our judgment of Mr. H.’s translation in a few 
words: he has a very superficial knowledge of German, and 
neither in point of poetical sentiment nor knowledge of German 
philosophy and literary history does he possess the qualifications 
indispensable for a translator of ‘ Faust ;’ he had, therefore, not the 
least vocation for the work he has undertaken; but his industry, 
unhappily obscured by too much pretension, has notwithstanding 
enabled him to produce a translation which is remarkable under 
such circumstances. So much for justice, which we owe to every 
body; but at the same time we must warn every learner of Ger- 
man, who seeks for assistance in the understanding of the original, 
from paying any attention to the translation of Mr. H., whjch must 
lead him into continual errors, as it almost always obscures or 
annihilates the sense of the original under a translation of mere 
words and phrases. 

A recent Review, though by a somewhat different course of 
reasoning, arrives at exactly the same conclusions as we do; 
thus :— 


* We can easily conceive that Goethe’s meaning should be unfathom- 
able, for this good reason, that he had no meaning distinct or intelli- 
gible even to himself. In the effort to be profound and imaginative, he 
tried and tortured his faculties on every side, and enveloped himeelf at 
last in a cloud of words, presenting nothing but a chaos of images 
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and abstractions. We appeal to the prose translations of Faust, by 
Mr: Hayward, an accomplished German scholar, and to the poetical 
translation of Dr. Anster. Both translations are excellent, each in his 
way, and should be perhaps read together for the sake of the combined 
and complete light which they throw upon the original.’* 

And, with the help of this ‘combined and complete light,’ to 
which the Reviewer appeals, we are to discover ‘acloud of words, 
presenting nothing but a chaos of images and abstractions!’ 
‘That, indeed, is the very thing which we have discovered in the ° 
‘Faust’ of Mr. Hayward; and therefore we call that a bad trans- 
lation which is called ‘an excellent translation.’ But the writer, it 
is evident, wanted to be ironical ; or was the above-quoted passage 
really intended as a compliment to Messrs. Hayward and Anster? 
We should not think ourselves very competent to pronounce 1 
the merits of a foreign author, if we had only ‘to appeal’ to 
translations. 


These observations lead us naturally to examine the other 
translations in a summary way. 

‘lhe ‘ Faust’ of Dr. Anster has obtained cousiderable reputation. 
Like the ‘Faust’ of Lord F. L. Gower, it is no translation, but an 
imitation; we might almost say an original English work built 
upon the ideas of Goethe. It is unjust to try such works by the 
standard of translation—by a standard taken from the original. 
Such works must stand or fall by their own intrinsic value, and 
we caunot hesitate to say that the perusal of Dr. Anster’s « Faust’ 
must give pleasure to any unprejudiced reader. But he who 
knows the original is certainly a prejudiced reader, and under 
this aspect we are dissatisfied with Dr. Anster, for this reason 
only, that he did not translate literally, but changed the ideas of 
Goethe. It is always dangerous to change anything i in the work 
of a man of real genius. ‘One of the most distinguishing pecu- 
liarities in works of genius is, that once brought into life they are 
like living beings, who must live their own life or none at all. In 
a living man we may be dissatisfied with the form of his nose, of 
his mouth, &e., but can we change them? Just as little as the 
work of a man of genius. This observation may be most justly 
applied to Goethe. Goethe himself avowed that he never 
changed a line in his works after they had once been written. t 
If it was impossible for the master himself to change anything in 
his productions, what vocation can another have to change? 

We were mistaken: Goethe really altered one of his works, the 
operetta Claudine of Villa Bella. But the alteration was so 





” # © British and Foreign Review,’ vol. j by: pp: 215, 216. t 
+ Schiller makes the same avowal concerning his Robbers. He was displeased 
with the work, but he could not change it. (See the Preface to this tragedy.) 
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complete that the two works have scarcely any resemblance to 
each other; and it is the general opinion of Germany that the 
first edition of it is by far a better work than the second.* 

We will iliustrate our assertion by a single instance, and the 
importance of the principle will be the more evident, as the 
alteration refers to nothing more than a stage direction. 

In the scene where Faust steals into the chamber of Margaret, 
the original has the stage direction—‘ Faust lifts up the bed- 
curtain, which Dr. Anster has left out. Did he think this an 
improvement? or was it from a sense of too scrupulous decency ? 
He was wrong in either case ; he has destroyed the most sublime 
hymn that the highest admiration of innocence has ever dictated to 
an inspired poet. 

We allow him to imagine Faust filled with the grossest senti- 
ments of the most brutal sensuality, for the more brutal we 
make Faust, the better for the poet. Faust, in this mood, ap- 
proaches the bed and lifis up the curtains—-what follows? 
‘ Miserable Faust !’ does he ery, ‘ what has brought thee hither ” 
and horror of his own condition shakes his whole frame. 
Astonished at the sudden change, he asks himself, shuddering: 
‘Are we the sport of every pressure of air? Not of every 
pressure of air—but certainly of the breath of innocence, if we 
approach it with impure mind. ‘Take away the stage direction, 
and we have a common-place scene not superior to a hundred 
others—re-establish it, and we have the heavenly creation of a 
genius. 

A simple stage direction taken off, and one of the highest beau- 
ties destroyed, completely destroyed! This would be pardonable, 
but we go farther; this stage direction taken away, the leading 
idea of the ‘ Faust’ is destroyed. 

The most prominent feature in the conception of Margaret is 
innocence. When Mephistopheles meets with her at Martha’s 
house, Margaret's behaviour forces from the scoffer the sarcastical 
exclamation :— 

* Du guts unschuldig ding!’ 


, x 
* The good innocent fool ! ” 


The highest eulogium from such a mouth. We have had, just 
now, the scene in Margaret's bed-chamber, and Faust, from only 
breathing in the atmosphere where she breathed, shudders at his 
perversity. But Margaret falls. We have seen Margaret in the 
scene at the well, already conscious of the consequences of her 
fault, looking up to heaven with the pure look of an angel never 
fallen, and saying in the face of her God :— 


* The same is the case with Schiller’s poem ‘ Die Gotter Griechenlands.’ The 
first edition is a much superior work to the second. 
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* Doch alles was dazu mich trieb, 
Ach war so gut, ach war so died.’ 
Of which it is a poor translation to say only :— 
* But nothing of what drove me to the sin 
Looked like guilt, and all was love.’ 

And is she not guilty? No. And why not? Faust explains. 
Before he enters the prison where Margaret is waiting for death 
he exclaims :— 

‘ Und ihr verbrechen war ein guter wahn.’ 

Here we have the explanation. Wahn is the firm belief of 
doing right while you are in the wrong. When used in speaking 
of religion it is the belief of fanaticism, and when it refers to in- 
telligence it is madness, wahnsinn.* Civil law absolves the mad- 
man from any responsibility of his acts; we may hope that divine 
law will absolve the moral madman, the fanatic, from the re- 
sponsibility of hzs acts. Margaret labours under a charm, under 
a frenzy, under the fanaticism of love; she thinks it her duty to 
obey blindly, to sacrifice soul as well as life to him who sways 
her affections. Certainly a grievous mistake; but do we, can we 
cease to admire her as an angel of innocence after as before her 
fall? We appeal to any person who has read‘ Faust’ if Margaret 
is not. always uppermost in our affections. At fast the charm is 
broken—‘ thy lips are cold,’ says she ; Faust loves her no longer, 
and Margaret, steeped in crime to the lips—Margaret, who has 
poisoned her mother, drowned her child, whose hands are spot- 
ted with the blood of her brother, can still say to Faust :— 

* Faust, mir schaudert vor dir!’ 
* Faust, I shudder at thee! ’ 

Margaret labours not under vice, her body sins from uncon- 
scious error—but her soul is always pure, and her soul was 
innocent till under the sword of the executioner. + 





* We have already seen that Mr. H. has trinslated this passage. And her crime 
was a yood delusion,’ which is very weak in itself; but, what is still worse, he quar- 
rels with Lord Gower for having translated, * Frenzy, tne crime for which her bivod 
must flow.’ 

+ This is the leading idea of the prison scene, where the sow’ of Margaret is 
judged. The charm of love is broken, her moral sight restored to her, and the 
door of the prison thrust open. On one side she has presented to hr life and sin, 
and on the other certain death. She decides, without any hesitation, fur death 
against sin. Mephistopheles has lost the soul, and, with the concentrated wrath of 
disappointment, he cries ‘She is judged.’ ‘ Is saved,’ adds the voice from heaven. 

The drama ends by the following words :-— 

* Mepuisropueses (fo Faust). Hither to me. (Disappears with Faust.) 
‘Voice from within, dying away. Henry! Henry!’ 
Upon which Mr. H. observes, in his Annotations. ‘The Voice from within is Mar- 
garet’s Sp:rit calling to her lover, on its way to heaven, whilst her body lies dead 
wpon the stage. This, as it appears to me, is the only mode in which * the Voice 
from within dying away” can be accounted for.’ 
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Thus we have the very thing which made us say .that. Dr, 
Anster had destroyed the idea of the whole drama, . Without 
taking in this idea of Margaret, it is impossible to understand the 
poet’s conception of Faust himself. 

We reserve details for another occasion, but one side at least 
of the character of Faust we are able to set forth in few words. 
We may consider Mephistopheles simply as the Body; then 
Faust is Intelligence, or Reason. 

What is the character of human reason? ‘To be always pro- 
gressive: and the history of mankind is nothing but that of the 
continual progression of our reason. Let us now see what is the 
compact into which Faust enters with Mephistopheles; the thral- 
dom under which the mortal body can hold the immortal reason. 
The body binds the reason, by giving her desire ; but as long as 
she is merely pursuing the object of desire, her faculties are called 
into action, and she does not lose her natural direction, which 
lies forward. But, the object attained, either the soul is freed 
again, and goes forward after new objects of new desire, or she 
becomes really shackled to enjoyment—to the body. She moves 
no longer, she looks backward ; and Orpheus has lost his Eury- 
dice ; for, as Goethe says in the second part of Faust,— 

* Geniessen macht gemein.’ 
‘ Enjoyment renders man vulgar.’ 


When, therefore, Faust enters into his compact with Mephis- 
topheles, he asks him sneer'ngly, 

* Poor demon! what hast thou to give? Hast thou food which never 
satisfies; go'd which, like quicksilver, is ever melting away in the 
hand; a game at which one never wins; a maiden who, on my breast, 
is already contracting herself to my neighbour; the godlike joy of 





Margaret's body cannot be dead upon the stage, for the scene changes after 
Faust has disaj peared, and follows him. From within is now from the interior. of 
the prison, and the voice from the prison dies away upon the ears of Faust, who is 
ray idly moving away. The ‘hither to me’ implies that he follows the evil spirit ; 
Lut he is not yet lost, for his good angel can still call after |.im‘ Henry! to wiu 
him back. The Viice is Margaret’s; but the poet, by not attibuting jt ex: ressly 
to Margaret, wishes us to take it inthe more general sense of the eer Faust’s 

vod angel. 

7 A story similar to the judgment of Margaret’s soul occurs in an old Freneh 
fabliau. A monk, who had always lived a virtuous life, becomes at la-t ensuared 
by seduction. He leaves his monastery in the midst of the nght, to render himself 
to the house of a lady. On his way he has a bridge to pass, which breaks under 
him, and he isdrowned. The Devil claims his soul; the angels object his previous 
holy life, and that, as he had not yet gone further than to a sinful intention, it was 
not certain that he would really have committed the sin. To decide the question 
the monk is restored to life, and placed upon the s»me spot of the bridge from 
which he had fallen. Be it that his feelings of virtue had recovered their empire, 
or that the cold bath had opened his eyes (an expression of the fabliau), the monk 
turns round and walks back to the monastery, and the Devil returns home without 
his prey. 
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honour always vanishing like a meteor? Show methe fruit which decays 
before it is phicked, and trees which every day grow green anew.’* 


This is fo say, in one word, ‘Poor demon! canst thou give me a 
perpetual desire without enjoyment ?” 

Faust further enters into his compact with Mephistopheles 
under the following condition (the passage is very badly trans- 
lated by Mr. H.): 

‘If ever I lie down satisfied upon the couch of daziness’ (the Ger- 
man faulbett means a sofa, but, according to etymology, it is a bed 
of laziness), ‘then be I thine! If thou canst ever, by thy flatteries, 
deceive me so much as to make me be satisfied with myself--if thou 
canst cheat me by means of enjoyment—be that day my last !’ 

Though the subject is somewhat abstruse, we hope it will not 
now appear unintelligible. Margaret is Innocence. The death of 
morality, is conscious Vice, because then the mind is shackled to 
sin; but error—unconscious error—is the general lot of human 
minds, and does not exclude a possibility of attaining the height 
of virtue, otherwise there would be no room for virtue upon this 
earth. The death of Intelligence, is its being shackled or bound 
to Enjoyment, because it then losés its character of progressive- 
ness, which must be as unbounded as our Intelligence herself, of 
which no man has yet come to the extreme limits or frontiers. 
Mere error, on the contrary, does not destroy the possibility of 
progress. And thus the intellectual Faust, quite contrary to the 
laws of material nature, is led by Goethe from fall to fall always 
further up the mountain. The same fact is exhibited in history. 
History relates almost nothing but the errors of mankind; and 
what is the general result? That not only notwithstanding those 
errors, but by those very errors, human intelligence has always 
been in progress. Man, or Faust, has been driven from error to 
error, but he has always gone on; and the Devil, or Matter, not- 
withstanding its weight, has never been able to render the wings 
of the soul entirely useless. 

We are not stating these ideas as our own, but we are certain 
that they were those of Goethe, and \hat he intended the‘ Faust’ to 
be the embodiment of these, among many other ideas; for we 
have not stated its entire meaning; Faust and Mephistopheles 
are representatives of many other faculties. But we have already 
trespassed, we fear too much, upon the patience of our readers. 





* In justice we must say that we have, with a few unimportant alterations, taken 
this passage from Mr. Hayward; but at the same time we must add what he says 
in the annotations upon this very passage, which he has so well translated: ‘The 
most probable supposition is, that Faust’s meaning was pretty nearly the same as in 
the subsequent speech, in which he expresses a wish to enjoy all that is parcelled out 
pmonent mankind—pain and pleasures, success and disappointment, indifferently.,— 
p. 234. 
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To return to Dr. Anster. By the stress which we have laid upon 
the simple alteration of a stage direction, and by our dwelling so 
long upon the evil consequences we saw flowing from such a 
small source, it can be easily imagined what are our ideas of the 
genre of such productions as Dr. Anster’s ‘ Faust.. We cannot 
pretend to judge him; we are prejudiced against the genre, and 
place Dr. Anster’s ‘ Faust’ far below that of Mr. Hayward. For 
it is our opinion, and we must repeat it, that we may dislike, put 
under the anathema of religion, morality, reason, taste, the work 
of a genius; but we say that, if it is the work of a genius (and 
modern Europe has produced only a very few of them), you can- 
not alter a comma or a conjunction in it, unless you have found a 
means to alter ina Wins woman an ugly pair of blue eyes into 
beautiful black ones 

We are very sorry that we have not room for any more quota- 
tions from the translations of Messrs. Blackie and Talbot than the 
one or two already given. They are both the productions of men 
who have spared no trouble to produce the best they could, which 
praise is likewise due to Mr. Hayward ; but the two former are a 
considerable improvement upon Mr. Hayward’s translation ; they 
have always sought for the sense, and have (curiously enough) 
alternately been “successful. For this last reason we hesitate 
which of the two to declare the better; neither of them is perfect, 
but many of their errors can be corrected by a reference to both ; 
we therefore recommend both of them to the German scholar, 
and we are sure he will find with us that Messrs. Blackie and 
Talbot deserve just praise for their industry. 

If we should, however, make a choice amongst all the different 
translators of ‘ Faust,’ merely in respect of ¢a/ent, we should—cer- 
tainly after Shelley—not hesitate to declare for Lord F. L. Gower, 
whose know ledge of German is not much beneath that displayed 
by Mr. Hayward, and far above the rank which Mr. H. assigns 
to it in his Preface ; and who has undoubtedly shown that he has 
powers of language and poetical feeling. 





q 4. 
Art. VI. 

STATE OF DISCOVERY AND SPECULATION CONCERNING THE 
NEBULA, 


LTHOUGH, in recent years, the subject of the Nebula, 
under various modifications, has occupied a consicerable 
portion of the ground of physical speculation, it has not, in any 
case we are aware of, been brought into a popular form; nor have 
our men of science often thought of examining it in all its singular 
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bearings, or of minutely inquiring into the kind and amount of 
evidence which exists for the adventurous hypothesis now com- 
monly received among those astronomers who have studied the 
subject. To supply in so far this double deficiency, these re- 
marks have been undertaken; and we indulge the hope alike of 
bringing into relief the character of some of the most striking 
notions concerning the nature and structure of the Universe which 
modern astronomy has given rise to, and also of procuring the 
attention of industrious observers to the means by which alone 
new and satisfactory light can be thrown on the mysteries we are 
induced to discuss. 

I. The existence of those dim spots or diffused luminous 
patches which have long been designated nebulous was recog- 
nised by astronomers soon after their possession of the telescope ; 
but the phenomena were looked on as inexplicable, and regarded 
as barren marvels, until Sir William Herschel completely sur- 
veyed them all, studied their curious relations, and formally 
presented his views concerning their probable nature. Struck, in 
the first stage of his inquiries, by the fact that many of the spots 
which, to moderate Reflectors, showed only a faint and confused 
illumination, were yet easily discriminated by more powerful 
instruments, and resolved into galaxies; biassed, peradventure, 
by those well-known speculations concerning the arrangement of 
stars in groups, and the general architecture of the heavens, 
which, even if not wholly demonstrable, will always have the 
merit of having introduced us to more sublime and éruer ideas 
concerning the extent of creation, and the nature of our position in 
it, than we might otherwise have aspired to—it is not wonderful 
that he should have gone with overhaste to the conclusion, that 
all those milky streaks or masses of ‘veiled’ light, which the 
highest power in his possession was unable to bring into distinct- 
ness, were also galaxies or clusters of glorious magnitude, but 
sunk so profoundly in space, that no telescope could decompose 
them, or reveal their individual constituents.* 

But the single circumstance of objects concurring in the 


* The speculations concerning the architecture of the heavens are probably our 
finest relics of Herschel’s peculiar genius. ‘They ought to be known to every one. 
After gauging the heavens, as he phrased it, i.e., piercing by his mighty telescopes 
through aud through our firmament in most of its directions, and thereby obtaimng 
the votion of its being a simple group with determinable boundaries, the conception 
was tary that other groups night exist as spacious, and that the nebule were simi- 
lar groups, floating like our firmament through space, and perhaps all holding by 
each other in fine and harmonious relations. There is little doubt that in so far the 
idea is correct, and what a view of creation does it give us! We used to think the 
dimensions of our small planetary system to be wonderfui; but now we can talk of 
syste ns of firmaments, And, after all, the range swept over by our telescopes may 
only be a small nook or corner of peopled space. 
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common attribute of being visible as a faint and diffused light 
by no means sustains the sweeping inference that they are all 
remote clusters of stars, or that they all have the same con- 
stitution; and Herschel was here misled by that disposition to 
generalize beyond their foundations, which is incident to most 
explorers of new regions. In this case, however, as in almost all 
his speculations, he deserved the praise of abandoning his theory, 
before better knowledge ; and in 179] he began the description 
of a species of phenomena by which the formerly supposed uni- 
formity was wholly broken up. The first set of appearances 
which struck him with such effect was the nebulous stars ; bodies 
manifestly stellar, but surrounded by a luminous chevelure or 
halo—curious objects, now known as frequent in the heavens. 
If anything like certainty can be expressed on such a subject, the 
star and luminous atmosphere are always connected, and not 
merely seen together because in the same line of vision;* and it 
is equally certain that the atmosphere, be it what it may, must 
shine in virtue of its intrinsic illuminating power, inasmuch as 
reflected light could not travel through the immense interval 
which divides us from it.; In speculating therefore on the 
nature of the united bodies, we have choice of only two hy- 
potheses. If this nebulosity, like all reso/ved nebulosities, consists 
of remote stars appearing nebulous because through effect of 
our distance they run into each other, what must be the size 
of the central body{ which at so enormous a remoteness thus far 
outshines the rest? Or if the central star be of uo greater mag- 











* The principle on which we build our conviction ‘that the star and halo are vou- 
nected is exceedingly simple. Comparing the eumber both of these round haloes, 
and of stars, with the entire space of the celestial sphere, if no connexion exists 
between the former and the latter, the chance is almost infinity to one that in no 
one instance would a star and a halo be found so situated that the one would seem 
to occupy precisely the centre of the other. When a great many such associations 
are discovered it becomes quite a certainty that there is an arrangement, or a 
system. Reasoning of this description is far from iilusive; it depends upon the 
uniformity of Nature's laws, and is as safe as this is sure. By the authority of 
a precisely similar speculation, Sir William Herschel, and Mitchell before him, were 
guided to the happy prophecy of motion among the double stars and more compact 
multiple clusters, long before observation had detected the slightest @iteration of 
position. 

+ Sir John Herschel has recently told us of a certain inexplicable, or at least 
unexplained atmospherical modification, which causes many of the stars to appear 
nebulous for the time being, which are not so in reality. This may have deceived 
ee but it cannot invalidate the authority of our many and important 
records 

¢ Care must be taken, in observing an object of this sort, to note whether it is not 
a cluster, with concentration about the centre. Many of these clusters look quite 
like nebulous stars when first observed. The mode of discrimination is to notice 
whether, when large telescopes are applied to the object, the central lucid point ap- 
ts to open up or not. A practised observer will know by this at once, and long 

— the c cluster (even were it one) is resulved, whether the object is a nebulous 
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nitude’ than common, how small comparatively and how com- — 
pressed must be the luminous points around it—sending towards 
us: only so faint and almost evanescent a light! On the former 
hypothesis, the central body would fur exceed what we call 
a-star; and, if-we accept the latter, the shining matter about 
the eentre would consist of particles too small to come under 
that designation. And so we have either a central body which 
is not a-star—a body of dimensions so enormous that it dwarfs 
and almost wipes out a mighty system; or a star surrounded 
by a shining fluid of a nature totally unknown. To determine 
us in this dilemma, there cannot be any other efficacious means 
than a review of the appearances around us and of which we 
know more. Now, although the supposition of the nebulous 
fluid were true, no person could wonder that the phenomenon is not 
made known under less doubtful conditions ; whereas the specu- 
lator who accepts the hypothesis of the huge central star, is open 
to the inquiry, why are such stars all so remote from our system 
that we cannot more unequivocally distinguish them? Supposing 
the heavens full of that self-luminous fluid, it could never be seen 
unless as a faint and diffused incandescence ; but if stars exist so 
mighty, compared with other stars, why, amid the vast variety of 
bodies within our nearer reach, does no such stupendous object 
appear? There is no mistaking, then, to which side the balance 
of probability inclines; but one may pardon hesitation, and 
almost pardon incredulity, because of the novelty of the idea 
to which the consideration points—an idea stirring inquiries so 
unwonted, and pregnant with consequences so wide and extraor- 
dinary. How unlike is this strange fluid to anything which science 
ever presented before !_ Possessing an intrinsic brightness adequate 
to make it visible from the distances of stars of the 8th, 9th, and 
still smaller magnitudes, it becomes yet more imposing when we 
contemplate its extent. It stretches over 3’, 4, 5’, and 6’ in 
diameter; and this when seen through intervals which might 
dwindle the immense enclosure of the orbit of Uranus into an 
object no larger in angular diameter than 4” or 5”. And the 
fluid is so rare withal, that through the whole enormous depth:of 
it a-central star may easily be seen, its radiance unobscured, and 
its disc perfectly defined. There is nothing we know, or have 
ever.,heard of, akin to .it, unless it be that ether—a favourite 
dmosaas of modern physical philosophers—whose existence 
and almost inconceivable undulations they deem it necessary 
to postulate when theorizing on the delicate phenomena of 
light: ' 

° After printing the paper to which allusion has just been made, 
Herschel contemplated another class of phenomena, leading to 

Vor. IIL, & XXV. No. II. 2D 
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conclusions concurrent with the above. He was struck by that 
multitude of milky or dimly lucid spots, of a nature more or less 
sparse, and without any accompanying star, which combine the 
properties of being visible to the naked eye, or to telescopes of low 
power, and at the same time of being irresolvable by our largest 
instruments. The inference from the union of these conditions is 
too palpable to be missed. The irresolvability of the nebula 
throws it back toa depth almost inconceivable among the profun- 
dities of space; for the forty-feet telescope would detect a star, 
or resolve a cluster, although placed almost two hundred times 
farther off than that point at which Sirius would vanish to 
the unassisted eye. And again, that the nebula (supposing it 
a cluster) is visible to the naked eye, or to small telescopes, from 


80 immense a depth, cannot be explained but on the principle of 


the unexampled compression of the stars of which the group is 
composed. For instance, a group of forty thousand stars would 
require to radiate into the pupil of the eye as directly as if it 


were one star of forty thousand times the intrinsic brightness of 


Sirius, before it could be seen at the distances referred to. Now 
if clusters so compressed are real, they cannot, upon the whole, be 
searce ; for, although few nebulez are visible without a telescope, 
many which have resisted all efforts to decompose them are descried 
by instruments of very inferior power ; and the puzzling question 
thereupon recurs, whether it is not most strange and unaccountable, 
that, notwithstanding the comparatively plentiful scattering of such 
clusters through the heavens, not one of them is sufficiently near 
us to give sure or safe intimations of so singular a phenomenon ? 
The solution by the hypothesis of a shining fluid, is farther sup- 
ported inthis case by the aspects which the chief of these nebulo- 
sities have assumed under close examination by potent telescopes. 
The stellar constitution of resolvable nebule may be predicated in 
general before the nebulz are resolved. Their light becomes more 
uniformly diffused, or they show a steady and regular progression 
towards the central point, or other apparent seat of attraction ; 
and we recognise a gradual opening of the cluster, NE 
by successive telescopes of increasing power. But these other 
objects show nothing of all this. Sir John Herschel has recently 
examined the nebula in Orion’s sword, and he writes thus of it : 
‘The Huygenian region is represented by Messier’s engraving as 
of a uniform brightness; but this is very far from being the 
vase; as its illumination is entirely unequal and irregular. I know 
not how to describe it better than by comparing it with the curd- 
ling of a liquid, or to a surface strewed over with flocks of wool, 
or to the breaking up of a mackerel sky when the clouds begin to 
assume a linous appearance. It is not very unlike the mottling 
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of the sun’s disc, only the grain is much coarser and the intervals 
darker; and the flocculi, instead of being round, are drawn into 
little wisps. They present, however, no appearance of being 
composed of small stars, and their aspect is altogether different 
from those of resolvable nebule. In the latter we faney by 
glimpses that we see stars, or that, could we strain our sight a 
little more, we should see them ; but the former suggests no 
idea of stars, but rather of something quite distinct from them. 
In reference to the great nebula in the girdle of Andromeda, 
there are grounds for a similar conclusion; so that we have this 
novel and most singular matter, not only surrounding stars and 
enveloping them as an immense chevelure, but existing also 
isolated, and in various conditions, from the state of perfect 
diffusion to that where, as in Andromeda, it shows a central 
nipple on an apparent point of condensation. It is, perhaps, in its 
separate and independent form that it fills us with most astonish- 
ment. The profusion with which it is distributed in this form in 
both hemispheres, and, indeed, through all the heavens, would 
seem to imply that it fulfils, or is pressing to fulfil, some important 
function in the material economy. ‘The nebula in Orion alone is 
spread over sixty degrees of surface, and its depth probably 
reaches from within the region of stars of the third to about that 
of stars of the seventh magnitude.’ 

It will be observed that the considerations over which we haye 


just gone, rest the reality of this fluid on evidence only of the 


probable kind ; but a more extended survey of the universe will 
lead us farther, for it happens that phenomena exist within the 
limits of our own system which seem to reduce these probabili- 
ties to certainties. Allusion is here especially made to the phe- 
nomena of comets. These objects are small nebulous masses, 
which have been brought apparently within the sphere of the 
sun’s attraction, and compelled by the balance of all the attractions 
acting on them to move in respect of our luminary in very various 
orbits. The comets are manifestly strangers to our system, or 
rather fortuitous visitants, their motions deviating in all conceivable 
ways from any planetary law. In connection with our system, 
then, they are isolated objects, having no meaning, and serving no 
purpose. In vain did the superstitions of the elder times attempt 
to resolve the cometary problem, by assigning to them moral influ- 
ences; the days of such delusion are past. But nevertheless, and 
philosophically considered, this problem must have a solution. 
No phenomenon is isolated in the universe; there is no such 
thing as an event absolutely strange. The circumstances which 
uphold existence, and evolve its various aspects, are too regular, 
too closely interlaced, and finely harmonized, to permit of opera- 
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tions per saltum. The fact of comets being bodies foreign to the 
planetary system, merely indicates that we must seek their. raot 
in the external spaces; and we find it in those masses of nebulous 
fluid with which they are intimately connected by constitution, 
and whose formerly questionable existence they render visible— 
almost tangible. How interesting the change which passes over 
the whole aspect of these wandering bodies when viewed in their 
true position—not as anomalies, not as monstrous spectra amid a 
creation to which they are wholly dissimilar, and with which they 
are connected by no harmonizing ties—but as outposts of a 
mighty system, one first positive evidence of the existence of a 
department of phenomena not less important perhaps than the 
galaxies of perfected stars! The contemplation of their phe- 
nomena, too, vastly extends our notions of that amount of formless 
matter which may exist amongst the stellar intervals. The 
comets, it is well known, can have extremely little light of their 
own—they are brilliant chiefly by reflection of the solar beams, 
What masses of that matter then must be collected within one 
space, to enable it to send us even the faint illumination by which 
we desery it; and inasmuch as we could never see it at all through 
considerable distances, all that is visible must be comparatively 
close on the confines of our sphere, while that which probably 
abounds through the regions of the remoter stars may remain for 
ever unvisited and unknown. Is it too adventurous to guess con- 
cerning the meaning of this flickering and bewildering mass? 
What mysteries are hidden within its enormous bosom! Will it 
remain amorphous for ever—a seeming chaos in the midst of 
order—or is it in progress towards a more perfect. organization? 
Bold questions these! And the inquirer who undertakes them 
must not be judged of harshly, although he fall into error. He 
stands somewhat beyond the outermost range of safe and sure 
footing, and it ought to be enough if he is found to have done 
his best. 

II. The observations which led Herschel to his well-known 
a on this subject are recorded in the paper gf 1511; 
and, if that paper be assumed to contain a complete review of the 
nebulz, it will not be found easy to escape its conclusions. The 
simple operation of assorting these curious objects into classes, 
forced upon the astronomer an idea no less adventurous than pro- 
bable. The first, or (as he conjectures) the original condition of the 
shining fluid, is that perfect diffusion to which reference has just 
been made. In more advanced objects there are a greater or 
less number of spots, brighter than the general mass. These 
spots, in a third class, obtain an increase of brightness, and at 
length seem like nuclei around which the nebulous matter is 
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condensing in virtue of some prevalent internal attractive energy. 
In a class still further advanced we have the appearance of ne- 
bulosities with two or more centres of condensation, about to break 
up or to divide into separate round nebulz. The process of sepa- 
ration seems to have proceeded further in a fifth class, the original 
object having actually broken up, its parts however still evincing 
a former relationship by extreme contiguity, and sometimes by 
both resting on a very faint oval bed of light. The phenomena 
are the same whatever the number of nuclei ; and a gradation of 
objects is thus established, perfect and unbroken, from such a 
mass as that in the sword of Orion, to clusters (varying in the 
number of their constituents) of regular round bodies, manifest- 
ing by the increase of illumination towards their centre a pure 
spherical form, and also in all probability an accumulation of 
matter around the central point. Here then is a first appearance 
of light dawning upon us respecting the character of these anoma- 
lous bodies. It does seem as if powers existed to reduce them to 
order—to bring them into a better organized and more perfected 
form of being—as if, in the mysterious progression to which bold 
conjecture would declare them stibject, there were actually made 
visible to man the still arranging influence of that Dove-Spirit 
which brooded over chaos. 

Herschel, however, does not stop here in his classification and 
comparisons. The contemplation of the separate nebula—objects 
comparatively regular—with single nuclei, formed with him a 
main purpose. The shape of these objects is remarkable. Some 
of them are ovals, like that great nebula in Andromeda, with 
bright spots in the centre, and of different degrees of elongation, 
rendering it probable that they are flat circular zones, or sections 
of a sphere, presenting their edges or only part of their faces to 

“the earth. But by far the greater number approach more or less 
to the round form, and therefore may be concluded to be spherical. 
An objection may be taken to .his inference, but it is worth 
nothing. The round aspect of these nebule might be presented 
by a cylindrical or conical object having its base at right angles 
to our line of vision; but the probability is manifestly infinitely 
small, that a multitudinous class of objects should all lie in this 
precise way, instead of occupying every fortuitous variety of posi- 
tion. The nebule, it must be remembered, are not at all con- 
nected with the system of the earth. ‘This method of reason- 
ing, says Herschel, ‘upon the form of the nebulous matter, from 
the observed figure of nebulz, will lead us a step farther than it 
might have been supposed ; for, granting it to be highly probable 
that the appearance of irregular round nebule is owing to so 

many globular expansions of nebulous matter, it will be necessary 
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to direct our attention to the cause which has formed this matter 
into such masses. To ascribe a highly improbable event to 
chance is not philosophical ; especially as a forming cause offers 
ttself to our view, when we direct our eye to the globular figure 
of the planets and the satellites of the solar system’ The in- 
erence thus upheld by the general form of the nebulz is farther 
supported by their condition with regard to light. They are 
arranged by Herschel in a regular series, each successive term of 
which shows a progressing augmentation of light about the centre. 
The foregoing reasoning is equally applicable here; there is no 
assignable probability that this augmentation can arise from pecu- 
liarity of shape. We are almost obliged toinfer from it a growing 
condensation of the nebulous matter.* And Herschel was en- 
abled to trace the phenomenon to its termination. After passing 
through classes of objects characterized by a gradually increasing 
indefinite illumination, he at length recognised a defined central 
disc, which became more and more defined and concentrated, 
until he arrived at those bodies which originated his new ideas, 
the nebulous stars. Nor does the series terminate even with 
them. The haloes or nebulous atmospheres of these stars become 





* Does not Sir John Herschel, in hazarding a recent remark, that the apparent 
increase of light about a point may arise from our seeing through a thicker bed of 
the nebulous mass, Soutich, to a serious extent, the force of the foregoing arguments ? 
The phenomenon, for instance, of a nebulosity with a number of well-defined round 
nuclei, could not be accounted for on this principle, unless we supposed the existence 
of a number of cones or cylinders of nebulous matter projecting from the body of 
the nebulosity, and all lying with their /arger axes in the precise direction of our line 
of vision. But this hypothesis never could be admitted ; and, although the spherical 
form of single nebule would necessitate a degree of greater illumination around the 
central point, and save us in so far from the hypothesis of condensation, the different 
and increasing degrees of illumination, as above described, are manifestly not to be 
so explained, unless on the most forced suppositions. How very improbable would 
be the solution of the phenomena of the star and halo, by attributing the superior 
brightness of the central point to an immensely long projection of nebulous matter 
exactly in our line of vision! And this phenomenon, it must be remembered, is 
only one step, or rather occupies only one place, in an unbroken progression. Nor 
is Sir John Herschel’s objection, that an increase of light may not betoken greater 
condensation, much more fortunate. We know very well that bodies often alter in 
their faculty of giving out light in consequence of other changes than  gemage of 
specific gravity 5 and it is evident, from the physical constitution of the sun, and 
also, perhaps, from the mysterious aspects of the planetary nebula, that condensa- 
tion and the light-giving power do not always go on together; but an alteration in 
this power, in so far as we know, takes place in much the most numerous class of 
instances, in event of some great change of state passing over the bodies. Now, the 
aspect of the different nebulz exhibits nothing to betoken heterogeneity. excepting 
this single difference in the degrees of central illumination ; and, as it is perfectly 
accounted for by supposing a process of condensation quite in accordance with the 
most general character of matter, the raising of the difficulty alluded to appears 
inadmissible. In a case of demonstration everything must be made clear; but, when 
we treat of conjectural subjects, it is not philosophical to refuse to rest on the superior 
amount of probability. No man living is more capable of applying the light of hints 
fe illumine a dark subject, or of extending our absolute knowledge of the facts of 

hat subject, than the eminent inquirer from whom we have here ventured to dissent. 
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more faint, and diminish in diameter, until the object at which 
the observer abandons his anxious research is a fixed star, dis- 
tinguished from its pure companions by the simple accompani- 
ment of a small and almost imperceptible bur.* Now in presence 
of this most striking series of appearances, this wonderful colloca- 
tion of circumstances, all pointing in one direction, what marvel 
that Herschel pressed to the conclusion, that albeit the changes 
of the individual nebule might extend over periods too mighty to 
admit of their ever being observed by man, it was yet the mean- 
ing and the destiny of these masses to be, in virtue of regular 
laws, transformed into organized stars, and that he stood before a 
phenomenon which revealed to him the proximate origin of all the 
stellar heavens! Considering the startling novelty of the con- 
ception, and the immense eternities it seems to involve, no wonder 
that it should stagger the imagination, and make our intellects 
‘reel; but, after all, in what is it different from processes ever 
passing around us? Look on the leaf, with its splendid and most 
intricate organization—at that beauteous mechanism, springing 
up even before our eyes, from a speck comparatively amorphous,— 
and there is involved no exercise of mightier power in the idea of 
the generation and arrangement of worlds. What we are annoyed 
and puzzled with is the element of time. Alas! these mighty 
firmaments, and the periods consumed in evolving them from 
their nebular chaos, are probably as limited and trifling amid 
the real system ef things, as the birth, magnitude, and duration 
of one blade of grass amid the arrangements around us. 

III. What Herschel chiefly accomplished in the memoir, of 
which the foregoing is a brief account, was to ground an hy- 
pothesis,—which hypothesis retaained to be verified. Subse- 
quent speculators have limited themselves to attempting the 
verification of it in reference to one set of problems. It is not 
enough, for instance, to allege that stars may come by mechanical 
laws out of these nebula ; the question recurs, can such stars as 
we see come out of them,—could a body thus produced resem- 
ble in character the known individuals of our heavens? And, to a 
certain extent, this inquiry has been answered, ingeniously ard 
satisfactorily. First, it is manifest that the orbs arising out of a 
nebula would be subject to a motion of rotation on an axis, as the 
sun is, and in all probability most of the fixed stars. ‘The con- 
fluence of particles towards a centre of attraction would in general, 
if not universally, produce a whirlpool, of which an illustration is 





* It does not follow that the progression stops here,—this is only the furthest 
limit of its visibility to us. The nebulosity may affect far more stars than we can 
notice it connected with; and the zodiacal light around our sun, which could never 
be seen by our instruments from a fixed star, almost demonstrates this. It may, 
indeed, affect, more or less, all the constituents of our firmament. 
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extant in the confluence of almost all differently flowing streams. 
A rotatory motion once communicated, its velocity would, in order 
to the conservation of the momentum, increase with the process of 
condensation,—which mechanical law is familiarly illustrated, in 
one out of many instances, by the play of the metronome. .The 
whole theory and action of this instrument is, that with the same 


force the angular movement will be more rapid the nearer the 


weight is to the centre of motion. The resulting orbs then would 
rotate; and, as the circumstances of their origin might and would 
vary, they would rotate in varying times,—which is perhaps 
verified in the curious phenomena of the variable stars. Nor is the 
hypothesis at fault in regard to the phenomena of the double stars. 
These bodies may rotate on their axes, but they certainly revolve 
around each other... Now the rotation on their individual axes, or 
the whirlpool-motion of the oziginal nebule, would inevitably 
cause an orbitual revolution of binary and more complex systems. 
Let any one examine a diffused nebulosity broken up into two or 
more round nebule, yet hardly separated. If these individual 
masses rotate, or are like whirlpools, they must act on each other 
as wheels. The result is illustrated in the main by a very 
simple phenomenon. Walk along the side of a quiet river, and 
notice the little moving eddies caused in such multitudes by the 
reflexion and interferences of currents from the unequal sides of 
the stream ; follow these small eddies for a moment, and observe 
how on being whirled down the stream they come into contact or 
proximity with each other,—that instant they form a system, the 
one revolving around the other, or rather both revolving around 
some intermediate point. This part of the speculation seems in 
so far capable of being verified by observers. The condition of 
these double and multiple nebule ought to be minutely noted 
and sedulously watched. If they are in a state of orbitual 
motion, it ought to be observable in some of the more perfect 
groups; and the verification of such a fact would be a discovery 
not yielding in interest or importance to that most brilliant astro- 
nomical discovery of this age, the motions of the double stars. 
But the sun, and in all likelihood the other orbs, is atf@nded by 
planets; and it is perhaps the most interesting part of the whole 
speculation to follow Laplace in his account of the gradual 
origin of these minute circumstellar bodies, from the bosom of the 
condensing nebula. In any given state of the rotating mass, the 
outer portion, or ring of it, is in the condition of having its centri- 
fugal force exactly balanced by its gravity. In the event of 
an increased rapidity of rotation, in consequence of that pro- 
gressing condensation to which allusion has just been made, the 
mass of the nebula will abandon this outer ring of molecules, 
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which may afterwards continue to circulate about the star. Imagi- 
nation may conceive several zones of vapour thus successively 
abandoned, and moving, with velocities corresponding in some 
law to their position, around the sun, or central nebulous mass. 
The particles of such rings might condense into a solid or liquid 
subsistence, but unless the formations were originally uniform in 
all their parts—an improbable hypothesis—they would not con- 
dense as rings. We have, in fact, only one exemplification of such 
a phenomenon, in the rings of Saturn,—a phenomenon, however, 
altogether invaluable in illustration (if we only understood it) of 
the primary condition of our system. In most cases these zones 
would divide, and form several masses circulating around the sun, 
which might either continue distinct, thus giving several small 
planets revolving in almost the same orbit, of which we have also 
one example,—or they would unite successively with whichever of 
them happened to be most powerful, and constitute one planetary 
mass. It is manifest that this cosmogony takes account of that 
characteristic and constituent element of the solar system, which 
shows the planets moving around the sun in orbits nearly circular, 
not far from the plane of his equator, and all in the direction of 
the sun’s own rotation. Gravity has nothing to do with this re- 
markable arrangement, so that it must flow out of some anterior 
cause. And it is equally clear, that the rotation of the planets on 
axes, also in the same direction, a circumstance no less charac- 
teristic, is likewise accounted for. In the primary zones, the 
inferior particles must, in consequence of their position, have had 
a less real velocity than the superior ; and, as a matter of course, 
the masses into which these zones separated would thence obtain 
a motion of rotation in the direction referred te, and would quickly 
take on the spheroidal form. Laplace, by an easy and evident 
process, pursues this hypothesis through the formation of satellites, 
showing its adaptation to explain the uniform directions also of 
their revolutions and rotations (if we except what is said or sus- 
pected of that still mysterious body Uranus), and how the forma- 
tion of tertiary planets must have been prevented by the equality 
which subsists between the angular motions of rotation and revo- 
lution of each satellite. 

This curious speculation derives additional plausibility from 
two considerations. In the first place, the generation of every 
scheme or portion of nature with which we are acquainted, has 
reference to the production of those essential characteristics 
which constitute the strength of the arrangement and give it 
stability. Now it is precisely those striking circumstances—the 
almost circular shape and small inclinations of the planetary 
orbits, the uniformity of direction of the motions of revolution and 
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rotation of these bodies, which uniformity is also partaken of by 
the satellites—it is these constituent elements, flowing directly out 
of the hypothesis of nebular generation, which give the machinery 
of the system its permanence. That splendid analysis, begun by 
Euler and completed by Laplace, of which astronomy has so 
much reason to be proud, firmly established that, in consequence 
of the existence of the elements now alluded to, all planetary 
irregularities are periodical, and that no such derangement can 
ever accrue as Newton, in the early days of the science, seemed 
to foresee, and of which he spoke with unfeigned alarm.* On the 
ground then of the general analogy of things, it may safely be 
predicted that if the veil of past time shall ever be truly lifted 
up, and we shall discover with certainty the origin of our system, 
it will present phenomena essentially and especially adjusted to 
evolve those very effects which flow directly from the theory of 
Laplace. But, secondly, the whole speculation derives authority 
from the phenomenon of the zodiacal light, taken in connection 
with what we may almost venture to term the positive discovery, 
by means of Encke’s comet, of the existence of a thin but appre- 
ciable resisting ether throughout the planetary spaces. This, it 
is highly probable, is simply the remaining most elastic and un- 
condensed portion of the primary nebula: and mark its opera- 
tions. Although it may have a motion of revolution, to be 
detected by future observations on comets, it cannot rotate with 
the same velocities as the planets, and therefore must, by a quan- 
tity however inappreciable by cur instruments or our race, retard 
these bodies,—thus causing a gradual contraction of their orbits, 
until finally they reach the body of the sun, and once more unite 
with their parent mass. Let the time requisite for the accom- 
plishment of this change be myriads and millions of ages, it still 
must arrive ; from which it follows that the system, as it is, cannot 
have passed through more than a definite period—that it must 
have a marked age, which age is written on it, if we could but 
read the lines—and that it may be traced back, as Laplace has 
almost accomplished, through youth and infancy, to the epoch of 





* Doubt has recently been cast on the accuracy of this investigation, or rather on 
the alleged necessity of the presence of these singular constituent elements to the 
completeness of the demonstration. The mistake seems to have arisen in a slight 
and superficial view of the subtle analysis. From the circumstance of the general 
perturbing function containing only sines or cu-sines, and no non-periodic function 
of the time, the inference of stability was supposed to follow; and the function 
would have this form in whatever directions the planets moved. It was overlooked, 


however, that the series into which the perturbing function is developed might, not- 
withstanding, be divergent ; and it is essential to its necessary convergence that the 
above uniformity of motions obtain. It is impossible to pursue this subject here ; 
but the reader is referred to several recent memoirs of Poisson’s, and in particular 
to his elegant and brief paper in the Connaissance des Tems for 1836. 
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its birth. And notice the perfect analogy of the mode in which 
these planetary arrangements will pass away with all phenomena 
of decline in nature. It is a decay not from accident, not from 
disease, but a consequence of the system’s harmony, an easy and 
fore-doomed result of those very powers which first evolved it and 
constituted its strength. Arrived at this point, the mind reverts 
to Herschel’s general speculations, and ventures on more com- 
manding thoughts. That diffused mass may be not only the 
original of stars, but the matter of systems altogether different, 

to be evolved in future time, and of which we can form no manner 
of idea. The stellar constitution, with the brilliant firmaments 
which have sprung from it, may be only one phase of this matter 
—a mark in the flow of time. How overpowering are such con- 
ceptions! And still more marvellous do they become, on the 
reflection that all these supposed. and stupendous changes seem 
to issue, without effort or constraint, from the course of ‘the sim- 
plest of those laws which the Deity has impressed upon the pro- 
gress of the universe. 

IV. It is not likely that this portion of the general speculation 
will ever be exhibited more definitely or distinctly than now, 
or that we shall ever be able to recal the circumstances (slight 
varieties, perhaps, in the original constitution, temperature, &c., 
of the vaporous zones) which originated the imequalities of 
shape and inclination traceable amid the planetary orbits; but 
it is true, nevertheless, that much remains to be accomplished ere 
the nebular hypothesis obtain the amount of probability which it 
ought to have, inasmuch as that amount is accessible. ‘The 
doubtful and debateable matter relates to Herschel’s original 
conclusions in his paper of 181]. It was a mere first sketch; 
and to verify that sketch—to give it the scientific precision 
which it still wants—hic labor, hoc opus. It is manilest that 
if the nebulous masses are subject to a law of internal attrac- 
tion, and if, consequently, they are in progress of condensation, 
not only will this be rendered probable by a survey and classifica- 
tion of some, even a large proportion of them, but the shapes and 
characters of all would be in accordance with it. If, for instance, 
nebulosities or nebula are found whose aspects are incapable of 
being explained on such a principle, the hypothesis would be 
damaged, or, at all events, the simultaneous operation of modifying 
and counteracting powers rendered palpable. Now the difficulty 
of effecting this necessary survey rests in the fact that the nebu- 
losities are not yet separated into a peculiar class; no important 
progress has been made in the inquiry which w ould distinguish 
them from remote firmaments. ‘The difficulty of conducting such 
an inquiry is great, but not insurmountable. Objects which lie at 
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the uttermost confines of our sphere of observation, and which reveal 
their milky light for the first time to our best instruments, : must, 
it is clear, continue ambiguous, waiting for the further perfectmg of 
the telescope, and are now useless in regard to any important 
purpose. But vast multitudes of these faint spots are reached 
by telescopes of power much within what we are able to employ 
with steadiness and effect, and these may for the most part be 
discriminated. The principles on which Herschel originally 
reasoned are also applicable here. ‘The classification of resolved 
clusters, in reference to the degree of compression of their stars, 
as indicated by the distance between the telescopic power which 
first descries and that which finally resolves them, might give us 
what may be termed the average compression of external clusters ; 
and every unresolved object which, upon the ground of the same 
consideration, would oblige us to suppose a compression much 
greater than this average, ought, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to be put down and speculated on as a proper nebula. 
Mistakes, doubtless, would occur, to be corrected by the future 
career of the telescope; but we are walking in the dark, and the 
best attainable light is of value, notwithstanding its inferiority to 
the sun. A survey conducted on this principle would guide us to 
something definite and certain in regard to these remarkable 
bodies ; and now that the practice is taken up by astronomers, of 
dividing the subjects of observation—one man following the mi- 
crometrical changes of the double stars, and another the smaller 
irregularities of the planets—why should not at least one obser- 
vatory be dedicated to the nebula? May we hope that the labour 
is in course of accomplishment—that the astronomer, who in 
philosophical spirit heads our whole body of science, will not quit 
the task he is so actively and piously pursuing, until he gives the 
utmost possible definiteness to those striking speculations of his 
illustrious father. 

But let no observer be misled by too sanguine anticipations. 
Supposing the conjectures of Herschel well founded, other sources 
of knowledge of the nebulz than the foregoing thege cannot be 
in the nature of things.* The reply to the hypothesis of conden- 





* And the amount of evidence would be sufficient to command the highest degree 
of assent which can wait upon such truths. We should have, it must be noticed, 
not only a regular gradation or progression of appearances, from the diffused nebu- 
losity tu the perfect star, but also the certainty that an energy exists—the most pre- 
valent and universal energy, indeed, which has yet been found to characterize matter 
—an energy perfectly adequate to convert an object, in one of these stages of con- 
densation, into one belonging to a higher or more advanced class. And, moreover, 
we have an assurance that the stellar bodies produced by the energy of attraction, 
operating within such a mass, would be similar, in all important and even in nice 
respects, to those gilding our heavens. It is the more necessary to recal this, the true 
state of the question, inasmuch as Sir John Herschel—acting for the’ moment 
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sation always has been, ‘unless the individual objects are seen 
condensing, unless changes are observed and noted in the separate 
masses, that hypothesis cannot be received.’ Now, the search 
after evidences of such change were the merest vanity. If the 
nebular hypothesis be true, all the forces developed upon the thin 
surface. of our planet, and which have carried on geological 
changes stretching through periods in which the existence of the 
human race is an invisible moment, will have resulted during a 
stage of condensation in a secondary nebula, which no instru- 





under a sterner regard fur demonstration than should be cherished while conducting 
inquiries like these, and cherishing, perhaps, hopes of human acquirement which 
the position neither of civilization nor of the human race, considered in respect of 
the universe, can uphold—has, in one of his eloquent addresses to the Astro- 
nomical Society, intimated that even the complete establishment of an uninter- 
rupted gradation would not suffice asa confirmation of the nebular hypothesis. His 
words are not now before us; but we recollect he instances the supposed parallel 
case of the chain of organized being—a chain in which every link has been fancied 
to hang upon its neighbour—where, in fact, there is every aspect of a gradation of 
appearances, without, as is commonly believed, the possibility of one grade or one 
species merging into another. Further reflection, we think, would have convinced 
this eminent philosopher—than whom none knows better the exact value of an 
analogy—that the two cases are not absolutely parallel; nay, that, as commonly 
received, they separate from each other just af the important circumstance. A gra- 
dation, or collection of similar appearances gently sliding into each other, can be 
met with nowhere without its flashing on our minds that there is something in that 
connexion more than meets the eye ; and we are compelled, by the constitution of 
our intellectual nature, to ask whether the recesses of time or the abysses of space 
contain what may resolve this singular and striking relationship. A gradation does 
this, and it does nothing more ; but, surely, that gradation, in reference to which, as in 
the case of the nebu/@, we know of powers capable of causing the transition of the im- 
perfect into the more perfect stute, isin a condition widely different from that other— 
the scale of organized Being—in respect of which, as naturalists have hitherto viewed 
it, there is not only no known energy to effectuate the transition, but a supposed 
demonstration of the absolute impossibility of such a transition. Sir John Herschel 
stopped too soon—he exalted a difference arising from what is believed concerning 
the second step of the inquiry, into a principle for the guidance of our judgments in 
the first stage; and this is more to be regretted, inasmuch as, if he had gone 
further, he would not have lent his authority, even indirectly, ¢o stop zoological 
inquiries. The ‘intranspossibility’ of what are termed the ‘limits of species,’ is by 
no means settled ; and it seems that the holders of the dogmatic belief to this effect 
rest their chief authority on their power to ridicule Lamarck, who grasped at a 
philosophical conception before he knew of any facts by which it could well be 
illustrated. Zoology is too much in its infancy—too much a mere science of classi- 
fication on the ground of observed differences—to permit of dogmatism on either 
side of this question; but, unquestionably, when Lamarck asserted, in the face of 
much obloquy, that a ‘ transpossibility’ and a progression might exist, he was 
far nearer the truth than his noisy opponents. The duty of inquirers in this de- 
partment is to investigate closely the powers of /ife, and to ask whether there, as 
with the nebula, a plastic misno exists, capable of solving the mystery of this grada- 
tion, as established, not by the living creations, (for they are only as a few leaves left 
from an immense volume,) but by these in connexion with the creatures whose 
relics have been preserved in their strong coffins. We need not remind the young 
zoologist that the inquiry is begun. Instead of a fanciful Lamarck, we have now a 
laborious St. Hilaire—a man who has done much, and who will yet do more, towards 
the unveiling of Nuature’s hidden face. It is full time that such speculations cease 
to be confounded with ‘ Atheism,’—at least by our Learned ! 
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ment from any fixed star could possibly detect.* There is'acrea- 
ture named the ephemeron, confined to the veriest speck of time. 
That creature is in presence of the phenomena of vegetable 
growth—it may see trees, plants, and flowers—but could all its 
generations observe their progress ? In relation to these condensing 
masses, man is only an ephemeron. Fifty lives succeeding each 
other, and of a length to which individuals often attain, would 
reach backward beyond the first recorded existence of his race ; 
and in the mutability of things fifty more may constitute a line 
longer than his allotted epoch. And just as much as one hundred 
of those creatures who are born, breatlie, and die, might learn of 
the progress upwards of the majestic pine, will he ever know of 
the changes of the nebule. These are phenomena whose course 
it was not meant he should calculate, and their progress is not 
demonstrable. At the utmost the speculation is but a probable 
one—akin in its best state to those other hints concerning the 
Infinite, which arrest every aspiring and thoughtful mind. It 
will never subserve our convenience, but it may purify and en- 
lighten our veneration—giving us, with all its indistinctness and 
probable imperfection in detail, new and emphatic views of the 
relations of Man, the Universe, and their Author. 

V. A few remarks on a common and gross abuse of the argu- 
ment from final causes will form an appropriate conclusion to this 
paper. The abuse is strictly connected with the matter of the ar- 
ticle ; for, notwithstanding the stupendous and almost overwhelming 
representation it offers of the magnitude and solemnity of creation, 
certain writers have strangely thought fit to launch at the nebular 
hypothesis the charge of impiety, and to regard all such specula- 
tions, in sober seriousness, as rebellion against the attributes and 
activity of God. Perhaps the most philosophical form of the pre- 
judice in which so much injustice originates, is contained in one 
of the Bridgewater Treatises. ‘There is then, says Dr. Chal- 
mers, ‘a difference of great argumentative importance in this 
whole question’ (the question of Natural Theology) ‘ between the 
LAws of matter, and the pisposiTions of matier. Ig astronomy, 
for instance, when attending to the mechanism of the planetary 





* Not a few geologists have recently pressed to accept the nebular hypothesis; 
but they have not hitherto made good use of it. Ampére, for instance, has pro- 
posed (if we understood his reporter rightly) to account, on this principle, for the 
regularity of stratification—the evolution, at one period, of a large amount of car- 
bonic acid, &e., &c. These facts, in so far as they are facts, spring from much 
homelier causes; but the nebular hypothesis, by showing the probable evolution of 
mechanical force while two larger, having chemical relations, are coming in contact, 
does somewhat towards furnishing an origin for that elevating cause which has diver- 
sified the surface, not only of the earth, but of all the celestial bodies with whose 
external physics we are acquainted. Dr. Daubeny’s theory of voleanoes would, in 
that case, be only a partial and modern explanation of that universal force. 
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system, we should instance at most but two laws—the law of gra- 
vitation, and perhaps the law of perseverance on the part of all 
bodies, whether in a state of rest or of motion, till interrupted by 
some external cause. But, had we to state the dispositions of 
matter in the planetary system, we should instance a greater 
number of particulars. We should describe the arrangement of 
its various parts, whether in respect to situation, or magnitude, or 
figure, as the position of a large and luminous mass in the centre, 
and of the vastly smaller but opaque masses which circulated around 
it, but at such distances as not to interfere with each other, and of 
the still smaller secondary bodies which revolved around the 
planets ; and we should include in this description the impulses 
in one direction, and nearly in one plane, given tothe moving bodies, 
and so regulated as to secure the movement of each in an orbit 
of small eccentricity. The dispositions of matter in the planetary 
system were fixed at the original setting up of the machine ; the 
laws of matter were ordained for the conducting of the machine.’ — 
* Now the tendency of atheistical writers is to reason exclusively 
on the laws of matter, and to overlook its dispositions. Could all 
the beauties and benefits of the astronomical system be referred 
to the single law of gravitation, it would greatly reduce the st rength 
of the argument for a designing cause. —‘ And here it is quite pal- 
pable that it is in the dispositions of matter more than in the 
laws of matter where the main strength of the argument lies, 
though we hear much more of the wisdom of nature’s laws than of 
the wisdom of her collocations.—‘ He might have recollected 
that the main evidence for a divinity lies not in the laws of matter, 
but in their collocations—because of the utter inadequacy in the 
existing laws to have originated these collocations of the material 
world.’ And much more through a long chapter, as well as much 
in a subsequent work, to the same purpose. 

We have no space to expose the complicated fallacy of these 
opinions; but a few words will suffice in regard to our present 
purpose. In the first place, what is that fact or phenomenon, a 
‘ Law of Nature?’ It is simply the tracing of a principle of order 
through a number of adjusted successive events ; and surely there 
may be as much of ‘collocation’ (using this word in the’spirit in 
which it is employed in the foregoing extracts) in the adjustments 
of successive events, as in the adjustments of contemporaneous 
facts. But, besides, every known law is tlie explanation, so to 
speak, or the solvent of a great number of existing ‘ collocations’ 
which have ceased to address themselves to our wonder, because 
of the fact that we know the law on which they depend. Previous 
to the discovery of gravitation, for instance, how many of such 

collocations’ might have been traced through the yet unconnected 
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effects of this law, not only in the planetary system, but on'the 
surface of our own earth! Is not the uniformity of the shape of 
the planetary masses as striking @ priori as the uniformity of the 
direction of their rotation on their axes? Is not the operation 
of gravity at their surface, by whose means the whole of that sur- 
face may be peopled— individuals standing as antipodes—as re- 
markable as their individual smallness compared with the sun ? 
Or can aught be asserted on behalf of the almost circularity of 
the orbits, and the slight inclination of their planes, which might 
not be applied with at least equal force to the regularity and rela- 
tionship of their times of revolution, and the consequent uniformity 
of that cyclical return of seasons on which the wellbeing of their 
internal systems is dependent? Look again to the leaf! Its whole 
machinery of fibres and sap-vessels form a most surprising ‘ col- 
location, but is it pretended that these would constitute a better 
argument for the being of a God, should the operation of that 
power by which they are evolved from the almost unorganized 
germ, continue, asnow, mysterious and unknown? The affirmation 
is essentially this,—we can demonstrate the existence of a Deity 
more emphatically from that portion of creation of which we 
remain ignorant, than from any portion whose processes we have 
explored! It is surely not the supporters of such an affirmation 
who ought to scatter lavishly the charge of impiety. 

The truth is, a ‘ collocation’ per se excites nothing but wonder, 
or an unusual commotion in the brain ; and this feeling or sensa- 
tion operates as an incitement and absolute command to the in- 
tellect to seek out the physical cause or origin of the new and not 
comprehended scheme. So far from ‘collocations,’ philosophically 
considered, being manifestations distinct from laws, they are our 
first intimations of the road in which we must travelto detect some 
law hitherto unknown,—they are the first hints which philosophy 
receives, or which she has ever received, of toils to be encountered 
and overcome. Into the argument from physical nature, evincing 
the Being of God, we decline at present to enter; but the oppor- 
tunity could not be missed of animadverting on opigions which 
have long prevailed, and which are most mischievous. Persuade 
weak minds that the existence of Deity is best shown by ‘collo- 
cations’ as distinct from law, discovered or discoverable, and we 
have at once the reluctance of the intolerant mob of Greece to 
permit the extension of physical law—which is, the extension of 
knowledge; and the error is only the more pestiferous that it 
extends far beyond the sphere of physical subjects. Had not 
the argument for the being of a God been often placed, by a 
similar mistaken dogmatism, in apparent collision with progress- 
ing and legitimate inquiry, we should have had fewer Atheists and 
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less intolerance. Some men, incapable of dividing the truth from 
the pictures given of it by weak partisans, have rather inclined to 
obey their intellect and follow inquiry; while others, less adven- 
turous, and unable to part with the upholding conception of a 
common parent, have felt that inquiry distracted them, and there- 
upon have dealt out denunciations. In consequence of the usual 
arts of self-delusion, the indignation they felt passed upon their 
own minds as a moral indignation, but it was only the anger of 
selfishness uninformed, and desirous to be untroubled in its repose. 
J. P.N. 





Art. VII. 
MR. BARRY’S DESIGN FOR THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


PERHAPS no step taken by the Reformers, during the pre- 
sent Session, has so much resembled the desperate expedient 
of a forlorn hope as the motion of Mr. Ripon for the removal of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords. The moment he cast his 
eyes over the accepted design for the new Houses of Parliament 
he must have seen the ascendancy of the Church, and felt the 
triumph of Episcopacy. Policy alone has raised the cry of ‘ the 
Church in danger. Her power, in influential quarters, was 
never greater than at the present moment. We learn that his 
Majesty, in obedience to the precept ‘ that man was made for the 
Sabbath, and not the Sabbath for man,’ has ordered the royal 
band no longer to play on the Terrace of Windsor Castle on 
Sunday evenings. ‘The Queen is reported to walk the whole dis- 
tance from the royal apartments to St. George’s Chapel—a stretch 
of piety which Sir Andrew Agnew dares not demand even from a 
Bishop. In the House of Commons discussions on the better 
observance of the Sabbath, take precedence of debates upon the 
Ballot, and Annual Parliaments. Proposals are entertained for 
building 400 additional churches. These are not the only signs 
of the times. From peculiar sources of information, to which we 
believe no other person has access, we are enabled to bring to 
light a great ecclesiastical plot, which, if successful, would have 
overturned the few remaining bulwarks of the Constitution, and 
substituted an overgrown hierarchy for the venerable fabric of 
‘King, Lords, and Commons. 

It has often been observed that soraething must be done with 
the Lords; and assertions have been made that even the King 
himself has at length become convinced of the necessity of some 
organic change; but the public are not yet prepared for the 
change, which, under the influence of ghostly advisers, his Ma- 
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esty purposes to effect. Instead of consulting the voice of the 
Radicals, and beginning the work of reform by throwing over- 
board the spiritual Lords, the design was to sacrifice the whole 
of the lay Lords to the just indignation of the public, and convert 
the Upper House into a court of Bishops. Hence the rumours 
which have of late been rife, of the intention of Lord Lyndhurst 
and the Duke of Cumberland to enter into holy orders. A 
similar transformation was contemplated for the House of Com- 
mons. In deference to the great and increasing ascendancy of the 
Catholic party over the ministry, it was intended to convert that 
House into a great monastic establishment ; and a resolution was 
to have been introduced by ministers, declaring that no person 
should be competent to sit in that House who did not lead a life 
of the strictest celibacy. In this fact the public will see a satis- 
factory explanation (and the only one that has yet been offered) 
of the opposition of Government to Mr. Berkeley’s motion for the 
admission of ladies to the gallery. Although, from time imme- 
morial, contraband goods have been smuggled into convents, the 
scandal of openly introducing women within the walls would have 
been too great for the holy brotherhood. This part of the plan, 
however, has been happily frustrated for the present. 

We have thus explained why it was necessary that the new build- 
ings to be erected should be such as might be adapted for divine 
service. Mr. Barry has the merit of having accurately seized the 
intentions of the commissioners, and hence, in great part, his suc- 
cess above all other competitors. The infidel portion of the Lower 
House will no longer be enabled to avoid going to church; every 
committee-room will be a chapel (see the design), furnished, as we 
understand, with Bibles, prayer-books, and useful homilies. With 
this clue to the object of the architect, his plan will be understood 
without difficulty. In the centre of the grand elevation, forming 
the river front, are seen the residences of the future Speakers of 
the two Houses; one of whom will be the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the other the Catholic Primate for all Ireland. The three 
principal compartments of the river front, with a double row of 
church windows, divided by buttresses, lightened by niches con- 
taining images of the most illustrious saints, and connected by the 
two episcopal palaces referred to, are the King’s chapel, and the 
chapels of the two Houses. The two modernized baronial cas- 
tles placed at the wings are intended for the new spiritual Lords 
of the Admiralty, and his Reverence the future Secretary at War. 
The plan of these buildings admirably expresses their application 
to the purposes of the church militant. We are informed that, 
when the whole are completed, sermons will be delivered daily, in 
addition to the prayers now read, previous to the assembling of 
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either House, and that prayers will also be read after every motion 
for adjournment. It is intended that the pauses in a debate shall 
be filled up with solemn chants and organ music, to remind the 
brethren of the religious character of the edifice, which might 
otherwise, in the warmth of discussion, be forgotten. Of this 
part of the plan we cordially approve. After listening to a long 
speech from Sir Andrew Agnew, or to a petition read at length 
from the University of Oxford, complaining that the march of in- 
tellect interferes with their vested rights, the attention would be 
greatly relieved by a fine peal on the organ, and the voices of the 
chorister- boys from Westminster Abbey, singing ‘As it was in 
the beginning, i is now, and ever shall be. to the end of the world.’ 

Seriously, “and not to sport further with ideas which have, not 
unnaturally, crowded upon our imagination, our first impression 
upon seeing the plans for the new “Houses of Parliament was, 
that the accepted design was extremely well adapted for a College 
of Abbots, or a great metropolitan cathedral, but, therefore, en- 
tirely inappropriate for a hall of national representatives. 

Tt has been disputed whether the style of architecture chosen by 
Mr. Barry be Gothic or not ; but strictly speaking, in reference to 
the meaning of the word, there is no such order of architecture as 
the Gothic. The term is applied to different styles, and various 
combinations of them, adopted by the Saracens, Normans, and 
others, chiefly for their religious edifices ; and on that account the 
ideas embodied by the architects who have supplied Mr. Barry 
with his models would be much better expressed by the title of 
the Ecclesiastical Order. Nearly all the best specimens of the 
style are found in old cathedrals, or ruins of monasteries ; so much 
so, that it is extremely difficult to employ even the best features 
of the order in a modern building, without instantly reminding a 
spectator of some church or abbey with which he is familiar. 
Mr. Barry has perhaps done his best to avoid producing this 
effect, but has failed nevertheless. The result of his labours is 
such, that, if the plan were realized, a stranger in London, set 
down opposite the new parliamentary buildings and Westminster 
Abbey, would be apt to mistake the one pile for the other. If 
the object was to erect for the members of the Legislature a 
building which might be mistaken for the Abbey, why should not 
the Abbey itself be appropriated to their use, without a needless 
expenditure of the public money? The deliberations of Parlia- 
ment would not interfere with divine service, at least on Sundays. 
The House of Lords might find excellent accommodation in the 
quarter of the Abbey now assigned to the tombs; and the Dean 
and Chapter would be much more satisfactorily remunerated by 
the half-crowns paid for admission to the galleries during a de- 
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bate, than by the fees now exacted from visiters. True it is that 
Westminster Abbey is a consecrated building ; but so is St.Stephen’s 
Chapel; and we submit (but respectfully leave that point to the 
consideration of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Armagh) that before prayers can be read in 
the new Parliamentary House, should it be erected, it should 
receive from them a joint consecration, with the exception of small 
spaces in various parts of the building, which may be reserved for 
the use of those Members of Parliament who may be Jews, Infi- 
dels, or Dissenters. 

Giving up the Abbey, and supposing that there is a real ne- 
cessity for building the new Parliament Houses in the same neigh- 
bourhood, we frankly admit that they must be erected in a style 
of architecture sufficiently similar to that of the Abbey to harmo- 
nize with it: and in endeavouring to effect this Mr. Barry has 
certainly surpassed his competitors. We could not imagine any- 
thing in worse taste than a building abounding in fluted columns 
and Corinthian capitals, in juxtaposition with Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. But wherein lies the necessity of erecting the new build- 
ings upon the same site? ‘The only reason we have heard assigned 
is the associations connected with the spot. Ifthis be the real 
reason, we cannot imagine a weaker one. A wise man may cling 
fondly to the associations connected with free institutions ; but to 
hold the doctrine that there is but one spot of ground in Great 
Britain, upon which an altar to freedom can be erected, is mere 
lunacy. Every one must grant that there are memorials of the 
past which should never be destroyed. St. Stephen's Chapel should 
be restored ; and we would reverently preserve, as a monument of 
the times of William Rufus, that vast stone barn, with its curious 
and remarkable roof, called Westminster Hall ; but we would not 
attempt to create, in and about them, buildings requiring much 
greater space than can be conveniently found in the same locality, 
and designed for objects totally different from any appertaining to 
the feudal system. 

As it is understood that the enormous expense of realizing Mr. 
Barry's design will cause the whole subject to be reconsidered, we 
indulge the hope that it is not yet too late to discuss the propriety 
of choosing a difierent site for the new Houses: and we will, 
therefore, briefly state the reasons why, in our judgment, the pre- 
sent site, and all the plans formed in reference to it, should Be 
abandoned. : 

The first requisite of a building designed to be habitable, is that 
it should stand high and dry. There are no considerations what- 
ever which will palliate or excuse a neglect of the most obvious 
sanatory precautions. In the present case these are of far greater 
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importance than they might be in that of a new private resi- 
dence. 

Upon an average 2,000 persons will be constantly engaged 
svialake the walls of Parliament during the Session ; and the most 
actively engaged precisely at that season of the year which, unde 
the most favourable circumstances, is unfriendly to health. It 
has often been observed that the greatest enemy of the human 
frame is damp. On this account it is exceedingly important to 
obtain, for every habitation, a site sufficiently elev ated to allow of 
a good drainage, and as far removed as possible from any source 
of continuous and extensive evaporation. But what is it now pro- 
posed to take for the site of the new buildings? The very lowest 
level to be found in the metropolis.* They are to be placed, not 
like the buildings in the Strand, removed from the immediate 
vicinity of the river, and upon a high bank or steep acclivity, but 
abutting right upon the edge of the stream, and a few inches only 
above high-water mark. ‘The proof of this statement is the fol- 
lowing table of the levels of different places and buildings in 
London and Westminster, which we have obtained from the office 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, for the Holborn, and Finsbury 
Trust :— 

Height above the level of High-water Mark. 


St. Paul's (level of the floor)}. 

Ball's Pond, near the — Cattle- market 
British Museum . . . . 
Hackney New Church . ° 
St. Giles’s Church, High Holborn . . 


52 8 -40 
- 64 1 °25 
« 7211 °50 
- 73 2 °D 


74 6°25 


Ft. In. Parts. 
Westminster Hall (sill of the principal door) . . . « O11 +30 
Penitentiary, Miil-bank e « ‘ ° ° ° ° 2 8 +40 
House of Lords . . ° « ° e ° e ° 2 10 +45 
Obelisk, Blackfriars-road > ° e e ° ° o, & 3 5 
Westminster Abbey ° ° P ° ° n - 5 & °65 
Colonial Office, Downin; street ° ° ° ° ° +s SOW S 
Eatou-place, Pimlico. ° e - e ° ° - 12 4 °55 
Buckingham Palace. . . . . . . © %W 4°25 
St. James's Palace . ° ‘ ° e ° « 1411 +65 
Northumberland House, Strand . e ° ° ° o Regs 
Belgrave-square . ° ° e e e ° ° ©. & @ 
Bagnigge-wells . : . . . . . - 28 9 °25 
St. Clement Danes, Strand ° . e e e . - 34 2 -50 
Green Park, at Deputy Ranger's house. . . . - 36 8 45 
Bank of Engl and . . . ° : : - 36 10 °35 
Somerset House (Strand entrance) . . : ° : « 38 11 °65 
St. Martin’s Church. Strand . ° ° ° ° ° e 39 7 °45 
Jews’ Hospital, Mile-end-road ° e . ° ° - 43 11 *60 
West Smithfield, at Bartholomew's Hospital. . ° - 44 3 -75 
St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch . ° ° e ° - 48 5 °95 
Apsley House, Piccadilly ° ° ° e e ° 49 0 °20 





° ‘E xcepting only the cnstoen of the ornamental water in St. James’s-park, which 
is 5ft. 1 in. be/ow the level of high-water mark. 
+ Height to the top of the croys, 406 ft. 8 in, 40 parts. 
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Ft. In, Parts. 
Bryanstone-square ° . . ° ° - 26 1 420 
Cumberland-gate, Hyde-park. ° ° e é ° - 79 8 +9 
Colorseum . ‘ ° » 88 7 +55 
Regent’s Park (highest level of centre gravel-walk) . . - 116 7 °45 
Blackheath . ° ° ° . ° ° - 137 0 +70 
Observatory, Greenwich Park ° ° . ° - 143 11 +10 
Copenhagen House, Pentonville. ° ° ° ° - 148 2 -85 
Primrose-hill ° ° ° ° . . ° ° - 206 11 -85 
Shooter’s-hill . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ - 411 9 °88 
Highgate Church. . ° ° ° . ° : - 414 7 +40 
Hampstead Heath . ° ° . . - 427 4 °35 


The present Houses are muc hn nearer the water than would be 
deemed prudent for a nobleman’s seat ; but in Mr. Barry’s design, 
in order to gain room for the accommodation required, they are 
brought almost to the foot of the stairs of Westminster-bridge, 
and the water is only to be prevented from washing the walls by an 
artificial embankment of thirty feet, formed in the present bed of 
the river. This embankment, or terrace, will allow, in summer, 
of a very pleasant promenade ; but in the winter months, when the 
House meets, it is not likely to be a favourite resort of members, 
Exposed to the unbroken violence of the wind, or enveloped in 
fogs, the terrace, and all the rooms looking upon it, will be far from 
agreeable. One consolation is, that the plan will work well for the 
principle of Annual Parliaments. Imagine a party of elderly 
asthmatical gentlemen (who fortunately are all Conservatives), 
engaged during the months of February and March, in trying to 
unseat some Liberal representatives of the city of Dublin, in one 
of Mr. Barry’s committee-rooms—and the windows occasionally 
left open at night by the attendants, to air the room, and admit the 
fog from the river. How many new writs will be moved for before 
the inquiry is terminated? We will not dwell upon this point with 
a view to exaggeration. The mortality among the members of 
the. House of Commons is already greater than among any similar 
number of men belonging to the same rank in life; and the anxie- 
ties, fatigue, and late hours to which they are exposed, render it 
much more important than it would be in any other case, that they 
should be shielded from all noxious influences which it may be 
possible to avoid. 

A second requisite is that the buildings should be of convenient 
and easy access. The two branches of the Legislature consult 
their own and the public convenience by assembling in London, 
rather than at Oxford, or in any other city; and for the same 
reasons the two Houses of Parliament should be centrally situated 
in respect also to the metropolis. A more inconvenient site, how- 
ever, than the present, could not well be selected. The existing 
buildings are nearly two miles distant from the residences of the 
great majority of the members, and of those persons who have 
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business to transact in the Law Courts. On the other hand it 
must be admitted that the business of a deliberative assembly 
should not be conducted in the midst of the noise and bustle of a 
great public thoroughfare, or in a densely-peopled neighbourhood, 
where a riotous mob might be collected at a moment’s notice. 
Mr. Rainey’s plan for placing the new Houses on the site of North- 
umberland House, at Charing-cross, is, we think, open to these 
objections. 

A third important requisite regards the external effect, the 
‘ coup-d’wil, of ‘buildings intended to assume an ornamental cha- 
racter. It is curious, but our architects, or their patrons, do not 
seem yet to have made the discovery, that, when it is worth while 
to spend money upon the external decorations of a building, it is 
worth while to place the building in a situation where it can be 
seen. Goldsmiths’ Hall, recently erected by Mr. Hardwicke, is a 
remarkable instance of this want of taste and judgment. It 
stands, as if ashamed to show its head, in a narrow lane, behind 
the New Post-office, and where there is not a single spot of ground 
on which a spectator may place himself so that his eye can take 
in all the proportions of the front elevation. The far greater num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the metropolis are, consequently, not 
even aware of the existence of this edifice. 

Another example of the same kind was the new Dining-hall of 
Christ’s Hospital, in Newgate-street. Between £50 and £100,000 
are said to have been expended upon this building, in a narrow 
court-yard, shut in by houses.* When finished, the governors 
found they had nothing te show for the money they had expended, 
without pulling down a number of houses, and sacrificing a rental 
(arising from frontages) to the amount of about £1,000 per an- 
num. After all, it is but in a small part of Newgate-street that the 
Hall can be seen. Taste alcne would have dictated the selection 
of another site; and in this case architectural merit, and a re- 
gard for the interest of the boys, (which, as usual, seems never to 
have been thought of,) might have been allied together. The 
school should have been removed into the suburbs, and erected on 
an elevated site, such as Highgate-hill, where a monument of Mr. 
Soames’ skill in pointed architecture might have formed an orna- 
mental object for miles round. By this plan, also, the boys, in- 
stead of having their play-ground stolen from them, to be covered 
with bricks and mortar, would have had room for a game at cricket; 





* The money for this immense dining-room,we suppose, must have been saved out 
of the dinner-table of the children. According to Mr. Tarbutt’s statement, the 
boys, until lately, have been kept without vegetable diet fur three-fourths of the 
year, and fed chiefly upon salt beef and peas-soup. If this be the fact, it suffi- 
ciently*accounts for the extraordinary prevalence in the school, of the disease called 
ringworm. 
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their health would have been improved ; and by the sale of build- 
ing-ground, which the governors have now wastefully sacrificed, 
funds would have been raised sufficient to educate twice the num- 
ber of children at present receiving any benefit from the charity. 

A similar failure, as far as taste is concerned, appears likely to 
occur in regard to the new parliamentary buildings. The ex- 
ternal decorations of Mr. Barry’s design (and without them the 
design would be utterly worthless ) will Palone cost several hundred 
thousand pounds. We are not surprised at this when we learn 
that £42,000 were spent in merely repairing the elaborate orna- 
mental work of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel ; and we are far from 
advocating a niggardly expenditure of the public money upon the 
present object. The new Houses will be regarded by the public 
as their own, and ought to be rendered an object of national pride. 
But, if the money be laid out, let the public at least be enabled to 
see the result. With respect to Mr. Barry's design, there is no 
point of view from which the principal elevation (unless from a 
boat) can be seen to advantage. An observer on the Surrey side 
of the river will be too far distant ; on Westminster-bridge he will 
be too elevated—he will look down upon the buildings; and 
although Mr. Barry, to prevent this effect, has made them enor- 
mously high, it is very far from being entirely obviated. The only 
angle of the buildings favourably situated for the eye of a spec- 
tator is that in New Palace-yard, forming a very small portion of 
the immense pile. The grand entrance, by the King’s tower, 
most unceremoniously turns its back upon the metropolis, as if 
anxious not to be an object of vulgar gaze. Upon this tower we 
will say a few words. Its present site is said to be well selected, 
because the tower will group well with the towers of Westminster 
Abbey, as seen from Tothill-street ; but a critic in the ‘ Athe- 
neum’ remarks that the towers of Sir Christopher Wren will look 
so mean by the side of Mr. Barry’s tower, that when that is 
erected they must be destroyed; upon which, we suppose, 
Mr. Barry's tower will also be destroyed, as it will no longer 
be wanted to answer the intended end. 

Before we saw this tower we had formed a notion that the 
principal or grand entrance of a building should be in the front ; 
but we now learn it should be where other men usually place the 
back door. ‘The King’s entrance, instead of facing the direction 
in which his Majesty will come from St. James's or Buckingham 
Palace, looks towards Chelsea, as if expecting the King to arrive 
from the Penitentiary. His Majesty, indeed, will have to drive 
past the whole pile of buildings towards Milbank, and return, 
before he can obtain a view of the gate by which it is proposed 
he shall be admitted. On pointing out this fact to a republican 
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friend, (of whose ultra opinions, however, we entertain a becoming 
horror,) he assured us that this part of the plan was conceived in 
a prophetic spirit, for that the time would arrive when the Peni- 
tentiary would really be the residence of the Kings of England, 
and that the tower was therefore properly placed in the direct 
line of their approach. 

The enormous height and width of this tower have been the 
subject of much remark ; but the great disproportion of the width 
to the height produces, as seen in the official plans, an effect 
painfully striking. In the sketch published in the ‘ Atheneum, 
the tower is raised to the height of 300 feet, and much improved 
thereby; still, to our thinking, it requires, for the width, a much 
greater elevation. We object not to the tower, but to its position 
and present proportions. A tower seems necessary, not only for 
the sake of producing a commanding effect, but to prevent the 
buildings from assuming the character of street fronts, and to 
enable the imagination to connect them together as parts of a 
great whole. ‘The misfortune, however, is that, even if the tower 
were rendered as lofty as St. Paul’s, a corresponding effect would 
not be produced, from the lowness'of the site. 

It is not our intention to enter upon a criticism of the details of 
Mr. Barry’s design. We will only remark, further, that the inte- 
rior of the House of Lords and the House of Commons cannot 
be richly ornamented, and be at the same time in keeping with 
the pov erty of style and cold simplicity of Westminter Hall. 
King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, would form such an avenue 
as Mr. Barry requires to harmonize with his interior apartments ; 
and the difference of style between that magnificent specimen of 
pointed architecture, and its substitute, Westminster Hall, is another 
reason why the site should be finally abandoned. It is also not 
the fact that, in Mr. Barry's design, the Hall serves as an effective 
approach to the two Houses. The real approach is a passage 
running at right angles with the Hall ; and the Hall, therefore, as 
an approach “merely to a passage, is really turned to a very insig- 
nificant account. It is a'so evident that the Hall never can be 
used for the purpose designed. It will be impossible to permit 
it to remain open after four o'clock in the evening, and it must 
consequently be closed at the very hours during which Parlia- 
ment sits. 

With respect to the design, considered only in reference to the 
designs of other architects, it may be allowed to be superior to 
any “of those which have been exhibited. We scarcely think, 
however, on that account, that the commissioners acted rightly 
in awarding to Mr. Barry the first premium. It was unjust to 
the architects who adhered to their instructions, (implied, if 
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not expressed,) and produced plans which might be realized for 
a less sum than £350,000, to have those plans condemned because 
inferior in effect to one which will cost the nation a sum consider- 
ably exceeding a million. The incompetency of the commis- 
sioners to sit in judgment upon the works of architects has been 
decided by the public upon other grounds. Not a person has 
visited the Exhibition without being convinced that there are at 
least a dozen designs equal, or superior, to those of Messrs. Bucklar, 
Hamilton, and Railton, to whom the secondary premiums of £500 
each have been awarded. 

The first step taken should be to abandon the idea of erecting 
the new Houses upon their present site, and to select another, 
better adapted to the object. The best site yet named is that of 
the Green Park. This locality is sufficiently central, the majority 
of the members living north of Pall-mall’ and west of Regent- 
street ; suffic iently elevated. being 30 feet above the level of the 
Thames at high water; removed from the noise of the streets ; 
and an open spot, on which buildings intended to be an ornament 
to the metropolis might be seen to the greatest advantage. A few 
acres only of a neglected portion of the park would be required 
for the object ; and those by whom it may at present be frequented 
might be compensated by public walks and gardens formed on 
the site of the present Houses, and on the line marked out for 
Mr. Barry's terrace-front. One advantage of erecting the new 
Houses in the Green Park, or in Hyde Park, or some other 
equally open situation, is, that the architect would not have to 
study the eflect of surrounding objects, but would be at liberty to 
employ the style of are shitecture which may best express the object 
of the buildings. On this subject there should be no dictation. 
Colonel Cust and others should not be allowed to interfere in 
favour of the nondescript styles which they were pleased to dig- 
nify with the name of Elizabethan, nor of pointed architecture, 
nor even of the Grecian. Every architect should be at liberty to 
adopt for his design the style in which he most excels. Were 
it necessary to be servile copyists, our predilection would be in 
favour of the Grecian, the grandeur and beauty of which depends 
more upon a bold and pleasing outline, and just proportions, than 
upon a multitude of petty details ; a style, therefore, infinitely 
more economical than the Gothic, (to which fulness of ornament 
is almost essential,) and, to our thinking, more expressive, from its 
associations, of the character of the institutions of a free people. 
The Grecian style possesses also another recommendation,—that it 
is not so speedily begrimed with dirt and smoke as a building 
abounding in small projecting surfaces, as if contrived to arrest 
the fall of every sooty particle contained in a London atmosphere. 
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Some crities, however, assert that a preference should be given to 
the style chosen by Mr. Barry, as national; which is tantamount 
to a declaration (a strange one, certainly,) that pointed archi- 
tecture has never been cultivated with success in any part of the 
Continent. 

It may be desirable to glance at the history of what is called 
Gothic architecture. It originated, about the period of the fall of 
the Roman empire, in the rude and abortive attempts of various 
Scandinavian and Celtic nations to imitate the works of their 
former masters. The first pointed arches would appear to have 
been formed out of the segments of a ruined Roman arch; to the 
reconstruction of which, in a single span, the Goths were unequal. 
Not understanding the mystery of the keystone, they built up 
two sides corresponding to those which yet remained standing, 
and thus formed two small pointed arches out of an arch originally 
built upon a different principle. Lombardy is covered with the 
ruins of Roman buildings, first mutilated by barbarians, then 
clumsily repaired in the manner described, without taste or judg- 
ment, but yet so as to have produced somewhat of a picturesque 
effect. ‘These barbarous combinations, becoming in their turn the 
only accessible models for succeeding architects, were copied and 
improved upon as civilization advanced, with the addition of some 
of the features of Saracenic architecture introduced at the time of 
the crusades. ‘The phrase, ‘pure Gothic,’ is therefore pure non- 
sense. ‘The style grew by insensible degrees, and was extensively 
cultivated by the Normans, whose buildings in this country are 
ignorantly called Saxon. It received its latest improvements 
about the period of Henry VII., retaining to the last many of the 
tasteless and extravagant forms which alone originated with the 
Goths, but combining with those forms others of most exquisite 
beauty. The lofty aisles of our cathedrals—the groined arches of 
the roofs, springing from light clustered pillars resembling clumps 
of trees, and producing, combinedly, the effect (perhaps designed) 
of a grove, in which the branches meet and interlace overhead, 
have been universally and deservedly admired. Moorish minarets, 
creeping monsters, sculptured saints, zigzag belts, angular piers, 
flying buttresses, and generally all those combinations in which 
points and angles are unnecessarily multiplied and made to pre- 
dominate, belong to the tasteless creations of a barbarous age. 
Hogarth, it is known, wrote a work to prove that the curved ¢ or 
waving line is the line of beauty; and, although beauty in archi- 
tecture depends upon many other equally important considerations, 
the principle he laid down is one not to be neglected. The beau- 
tiful effect of groined roofs is certainly not owing to the arches 
being pointed, but to the elliptical lines of which the pointed 
arches are merely the intersections, ‘The eye is pleased because 
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it does not dwell upon the point where the intersection’ takes 
place, but follows out and loses itself among ‘the ‘curved ‘ines 
beyond. ‘This theory explains the reason why the external ap- 
pearance of a pointed window, where the elliptical lines: out of 
which it is formed cannot be traced beyond the point of ‘intersec- 
tion, is stiff and formal; and such windows are in general scarcely, 
if anything, better than triangular holes in a wall. Hence, also, 
the unredeemed ugliness of the three principal compartments of 
Mr. Barry's river-front, in which there are no less than 60 
openings of this description. Even in Grecian architecture it may 
be remarked that pediments or pointed roofs form the least pleas- 
ing features of the style; while the ornaments of a Corinthian 
capital are superior to any other from the more graceful combina- 
tion of waving lines. 

We throw out these remarks merely to direct attention to the 
first object, or, what should be the first object, of architectural 
study; namely, the discovery of the principles upon which 
beauty of form depends, and of the reasons why forms, beau- 
tiful in themselves, become frightful in false combinations. At 
present our most succcessful architects are but servile imitators ; 
the best among them copy, perhaps, from good models, but with- 
out the power of discerning the faults they may possess, and 
without thinking for one moment of the relevancy of the original 
design, or any of its parts, totheir present subject. For example, 
a pillar is beautiful, because it blends the ideas of strength and 
elegance, and produces a pleasing variety of light and shade ; but, 
destroy its apparent conduciveness to the purposes of the building, 
and it ceases to be beautiful. We see, however, pillars often intro- 
duced as if merely to darken windows—to support cornices ob- 
viously requiring no support ; and sometimes stuck into a building, 
half in and half out, as if, after they were built, a wall had grown 
up Between them, from which they could not escape. If it be 
necessary to copy, why not copy from Nature, as did the ancients 
before us. The first pillar of the Grecians was the trunk of a 
tree; and the leaves of the acanthus are said to have originated 
the Corinthian order. Are the forms of the forest exhausted in 
the five orders of Grecian columns? and are the leaves of the 
acanthus the only leaves sufficiently graceful for the ornaments of 
a capital? No doctrine was ever more absurd than that, in origi- 
nality of conception, the architects of ancient times have already 
reached a ne plus ultra, and that the moderns will inevitably 
strive in vain to surpass their efforts. ‘To be successful, however, 
the attempt must be made neither by those who affect to despise 
the monuments of antiquity, nor by classical pedants whose eyes 
are blinded by an excess of light. 


We had written thus far before a pamphlet, (published by 
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Taylor,) containing observations upon Style in Architecture, &c., 
by James Savage, was put into our hands. The views of the 
writer appear to us so exceedingly just, and are so widely different 
from anything we expected to meet with in a pamphlet with such 
a title, written by an English architect, that we cannot dismiss 
this subject without a few quotations. 

Referring to the instructions published by the Commissioners, 
Mr. Savage observes (page 22),— 

* Whether the dictation of a style for the designs was expedient, in 
the present degraded state of architecture, may be a question. But the 
practice should be protested against, as contrary to every principle of 
good taste and incompatible with the highest excellence. 

‘ The imitation of styles is a valuable discipline for a pupil, but it is 
a confession of incapacity in a professor. 

‘It is the usual fate of imitators to transmit an exaggeration of some 
prominent peculiarity rather than the intrinsic excellence of the models. 
Simplicity becomes baldness ; what is rustic becomes coarse ; and other 
excellencies degenerate into the vices which ape them. All imitation 
is essentially affectation—the show of a quality not really felt. If 
attempted seriously, it is puerile. 

* Of the great works in architecture, each has a style of its own; and 
they only resemble each other in style as they resemble each other in 
their origin and destination, and in the thoughts they were meant to 
convey to the beholder. 

‘As long as the languages remain, the poems of Homer, Milton, and 
Shakspeare will continue to excite the admiration and delight of man- 
kind; and, as long as the temples of Egypt and of Greece, the colos- 
seum of Rome, and the Christian temples of the middle ages remain, 
so long will they also excite like admiration and delight. 

* These original geniuses did not even think of style; they thought 
only of the subject-matter, and exerted their powers of mind to express, 
in the most forcible manner, the ideas they meant to convey. It was 
the business of the critic, long after, to detect that different men had, 
upon various occasions, expressed themselves in several ways, and 
which ways they called styles. 

* If it be true that style is generated in the way I have endeavoured 
to explain, it follows that, if we desire an original work, either in lite- 
rature or architecture, to dictate a style is absurd. The imitation of a 
style cannot be successful except so far as the objects are exactly alike ; 
and those delicate and nameless graces which were inspired in the 
originals by the combined effect of surrounding and contemporary as- 
sociations of all kinds, which now no longer exist, can never be seized 
or expressed. 

* It is remarked by a modern writer (Allan Cunningham), that “we 
never can lawfully become heirs to the fame of men who wrought in 
other lands, and who died three thousand yéars ago. No poet will 
claim as much merit from translating Homer or Dante, though he 
should excel Cowper or Cary, as he would deem his due had he written 
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a ‘Faéry Queen,’ or a ‘Task;’ but your architectural copyist takes a 
much loftier view of himself; he imagines he has achieved something 
truly grand when he has persuaded a prince or a peer to have a house, 
every pillar and architrave of which can be justified by antique example. 
This servile spirit disgraces the architecture of our country. Greece 
will never surrender to us the honour of her porticos, or Italy that of 
her elevations.” 

‘The architect and his patron are not aware that this piecemeal 
copying of details is quite compatible with an entire ignorance and 
neglect of all the more essential qualities for which the antique exam- 
ples have been admired. They owe their effect to their singleness of 
intention, simplicity of means, beauty of proportion, and the all-per- 
vading harmony of the totality, to which the details are most pro- 
foundly subordinate ; for the perfection of the work is, when the parts 
are nothing and the totality everything. The end is felt, not the 
means.’ 


Upon the best mode of procuring designs for public buildings, 
and promoting the improvement of architecture, Mr. Savage has 
the following remarks :— 

‘ Competition is the proper stimulus; but, in order that it may be 
effectual, there must be a firm conviction’in the minds of the competi- 
tors that there will be fair dealing in all the communications made to 
them, and that the final judgment shall be by those who are both able 
and upright. Without this conviction, the most talented members of 
the profession will never be induced to join earnestly in the com- 
petition. 

‘ Hitherto none of the modes adopted have been free from suspicion 
in all the particulars above stated; and, in many cases, charges of 
gross partiality have been made, and proved as far as the nature of the 
case was susceptible of proof; for it is sufficiently obvious that, if par- 
ties interested keep their own counsel, they can do exactly what they 
please, without detection or exposure, and, consequently, without that 
censure which, if exposed, their conduct would be sure to receive from 
the public voice. 

‘ The apprehension of partiality and favouritism operates, of course, 
to prevent many from competing at all, and enfeebiles the exertions of 
those who do. In most of these competitions there is, among the 
judges, great secrecy, even to a frivolous affectation of it. Everything 
is to be profoundly secret until the award is made, and then the judg- 
ment is given in the most dry and abstract form. No reasons assigned, 
or comparisons made, so as to enable the minds of others to follow that 
of the judge or judges; and either to acquiesce satisfactorily with 
them, or, on the other hand, as “ good reasons must, perforce, give 
place to better,’ to suggest grounds for a more correct decision. On 
the contrary, it is “sic volo; sic jubeo: stat pro ratione voluntas.” 


“ Thus can the demi-god, Authority, 
* *@ - = * 


The words of Heaven:—on whom it will, it will; 
On whom it will not, so; yet str ’tis just.” 
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‘ Against decisions thus concocted in secrecy, and given irresponsibly, 
suspicions of unfairness naturally arise. Rochefoucault has a maxim, 
—Tell me where is the secrecy of any trade or profession, and I will 
tell you where is its roguery.”” The remedy is to get rid of the secrecy 
entirely, and to correct the irresponsibility as far as practicable. 

‘When competition is called for, the instructions and information 
should be equally furnished to all. A competent time should be 
allowed for studying the design, as well as for drawing it out; which 
was not the case as to the parliamentary designs. And when the de- 
signs are delivered they should be publicly exhibited, so as to be exposed 
to the most free and ample discussion of their respective merits. 

‘ Neither should the deciding judges be appointed until after the 
designs have been delivered, and after such free and open discussion. 
If the opinions of the judges concurred with those of the public, they 
would be given and received with more confidence. If, on the contrary, 
they differed, it would at least induce greater care in forming their de- 
cision ; and, if their decision be formed upon just grounds, the expla- 
nation of the grounds would enlighten and correct the public taste ; 
and thus, eventually, an approach might be made to that unanimity 
which is the best and most satisfactory proof of a correct and just 
decision. But if, despising or neglecting the public expression, they 
determine contrary thereto, without assigning satisfactory reasons, their 
characters would become responsible, and they would be visited accord- 
ingly. 

‘ When judges are appointed beforehand, there is an obvious temp- 
tation to the artist to consult the individual tastes of those judges in 
order to propitiate and to secure their award. 

‘It happens that one of the judges so appointed is an amateur 
architect, who affects to dispense with the assistance of any profes- 
sional architect, and who employs only an architectural draughtsman. 
This amateur has lately built an extensive mansion, and, for the edifi- 
cation and information of architects and amateurs, published illustra- 
tions and descriptions of this pasticcio mansion of “ his own invention.” 
Some of the engraved outlines and views were exhibited to one of the 
competitors for the Parliamentary Houses, by a gentleman engaged in 
the publication, with observations to the following effect :—‘ You see 
here the design of one of your judges: here is an example for you to 
study, and which shows what will be expected from you, and what you 
must work up to.” 

* It is a coincidence worth noticing, that the architectural draughts- 
man who had been employed on the fore-mentioned occasion by the 
amateur is among the successful competitors in the late competition, 
and rewarded with a prize. 

‘ All this may have been accidental, and the proceeding conscientious. 
The judge, meeting with forms that his own predilection had led him 
to prefer and make him most familiar with, might, without any guilty 
privacy or collusion, actually believe that the owl so much resembling 
the darling bird of his own nest was the fairest object of the creation. 

‘In another instance, the early nomination of the judges led toa 
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general expectation of a successful candidate from the known connexion 
between the architect and the amateur. 

* These are grounds plausible enough for the imputation of partiality 
and favouritism ; and the conduct of the parties, since the charges have 
been made, has not been such as to remove at all the suspicions. 

‘ The reluctant and tardy compliance with the demand for thepublic 
exhibition of the successful plans, the many attempts~to evade it}: and 
the notoriety of alterations made in some of them, have, with»many, 
confirmed their doubts of correctness in the proceedings; and, at any 
rate, they afford strong reasons for adopting a better system of pro- 
ceeding on future occasions.’ 

The best thanks of the public are due to Mr. Savage for his 
able and instructive pamphlet, every page of which deserves an 
attentive perusal. His evidence in favour of the system of open 
competition, when conducted upon different principles from those 
which have recently been acted upon, is very important. It has 
long been notorious that unbefriended talent in the profession is 
no match for powerful mediocrity, supported by patronage and 
intrigue. Unhappily, too, there are grounds for belief that adula- 
tion and sycophancy-have not been the only price which some of 
those who have appeared the greatest favourites of fortune have 
had to pay for their elevation. Since the time when Benson was 
enabled to supersede Sir Christopher Wren by bribing the mistress 
of George I., there have undoubtedly been architects (how many 
we know not,) who have found it expedient to divide the amount 
of their commission with the secret friend, and powerful patron, to 
whom they have been indebted for their appointment. 

These are, however, considerations which do not, of course, 
affect the present case; nor, upon the ground of mere incompe- 
tency, will it be possible to set aside the award of the Commis- 
sioners. ‘The successful architects must be paid the premiums to 
which they are entitled; but, if the nation were consulted, the 
probability is very slight that it would agree to throw away two 
millions sterling in realizing the plans of Mr. Barry. The éx- 
treme negligence and precipitation of the Legislature have rendered 
it certain that further designs will be required for the new Houses. 
In that event, we hope Mr. Savage's suggestions will be adopted. 
To his recommendations we would only add, that the prize of 
success should be the appointment of the architect to superintend 
the erection of his own work. No necessity exists for premiums 
in any other shape; but a vote of £5,000 or £10,000 ought un- 
questionably to be passed for defraying (in part, at least) the 
unavoidable expenses of the unsuccessful competitors. A less 
liberal policy would not be worthy of the object nor Winn 
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Art. VIII. 
CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT CLAIMS TO INFALLIBILITY. 


1. Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By the Editor of Captain Rock's 
Memoirs. Second Edition. 2vols. London, 1833. 

2. Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion. 
With Notes and Illustrations. Not by the Editor of Captain 
Rock’s Memoirs. 2 vols. Dublin, 1833. 

3. Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy. By the Rev. Joseph 
Blanco White. London, 1835. 


| comparing the advancement of knowledge with the history 

of religion, a contrast presents itself not unworthy the attention 
of those who concern themselves with the study of the human 
mind. The progress of science has been positive in its character, 
not simply destructive of error, but prolific in truth; new physi- 
cal and moral facts have been registered, new analogies discovered, 
laws of nature, at first unknown, have been ascertained. But the 
successful revolutions in theology. have been the triumphs of 
disproof; they have consisted in the negation of some earlier 
belief, the explosion of some overgrown superstition. With the 
quick sagacity of self-interest, the leaders of theological warfare 
have perceived that its strength was in attack; that there was 
much more certainty in the arguments against others’ creeds than 
in the evidence for their own. So long as they were engaged in 
proving their opponents wrong, they have felt themselves on safe 
ground ; they have enjoyed the rare luxury of complete sincerity, 
and exercised a genuine power over the minds of their party, 
enlisting in their behalf (an advantage not to be declined even by 
theologians, when it is to be had) the sterling sympathy of the 
reason, as much as the precarious emotions of an overheated fancy. 

e weak points of an enemy serve the same purpose as addi- 
tional force of one’s own; and the successful sally into a hostile 
territory diverts attention from the ill-protected citadel at home. 
It is the instinctive adoption of this policy which has converted 
the field of theology into a scene of universal attack—a confusion 
of adventurers, more able to dispossess pretenders of their usurpa- 
tions than to show any better title themselves. What would 
have become of Mr. O’Sullivan and his cause, if he had not 
thought of proclaiming himself champion against Father Dens? 
The Pope and the Inquisition are the great supports of the Irish 
Church—argumentative advantages that cannot be spared. It is 
an excellent thing to be against a religion which has had to wind 
its way, like the Romish, through the foulest recesses of society, 
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and the most blood-stained reaches of history, which has held 
undisputed sway over nations ignorant and ensiaved, the spectator 
of conquest, the companion of barbarism. It lightens polemical 
labour to be able to glean for foes over more than a thousand 
years of mental debasement and social convulsion, The clerical 
eulogists of the Reformation make an easy gain by their goodly 
selection of errors and enormities gathered from the middle ages ; 
and, by lifting up their voices against the darkness and intolerance 
of Popery, think to pass as the advocates of free thou ht, who 
confide religion to the guardianship of reason, and see in it the 
means of universal good-wiil. 

Barren, however, of every thing but party hate, as theological 
controversy generally is, and unworthy of the attention ofa philoso- 
pher, except as symptomatic of a particular state of social disease, 
he cannot fail to discern, in the dispute between the Catholic and 
Reformed churches, speculative and practical tendencies of the 
utmost interest to the student of human nature and the observer 
of human institutions. As is usual in such cases, those who con- 
duct the dispute have the least insight into its consequences. 
But any one who will raise himself above the party strife of the 
hour, and, stripping from the subject the encumbrances of wasted 
learning and the mists of confusing words, will lay its logie bare 
before him, must perceive that the real question at issue is, What 
are the prerogatives of the human understanding? Is there, can 
there be, any other instrument superior or co-ordinate to it, for the 
discovery of truth? Is there any field of inquiry, pre-occupied by 
a higher authority, and sequestered from the cultivation of reason ? 
Can any better recommendation be given to a proposition than 
that it is rational? ‘The great problems.respecting the nature, 
the moral relations, the life and expectations of the human being, 
are in this country chiefly in the hands of party theologians, to 
whom they have been consigned under the idea that, even though 
this class might have less reason, they had certainly more scrip- 
ture than other men. And there they will remain, without the 
faintest hope of progress towards a recognised solution, until some 
common method of investigation shall be agreed on, and the rela- 
tive rights of reason and of scripture duly defined and maintained. 
The philosophy of religion and morality requires its Novum Orga- 
num before it can produce its Principia. 

The Catholic controversy resolves itself into two separate parts, 
—a logical inquiry and a religious. Both parties begin by ad- 
mitting that the opinions of the apostles are to be accepted 
as infallibly true; that the fact of a moral or religious tenet 
having been held by one of their number, is itself an argument in 
its favour, which no accumulation of counteracting evidence can 
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overpower. The object of both parties, therefore, is to reach this 
unerring test of truth; and the problem for solution is how to 
cae possession of the ideas of twelve men who lived eighteen 

undred years ago. There are only two methods by which human 
ideas can be communicated,—writing, and speech: and to these 
two sources we naturally look for knowledge respecting the reli- 
gion of the apostles. Their writings, comprising the greater part 
of the volume of the New Testament, are received by all who 
admit their authenticity as one source of information. Their oral 
instructions are of course inaccessible, except by means extremely 
circuitous ; these instructions produced the Christianity of the early 
Church, and are embodied in the works of the ecclesiastical writers 
of the first four centuries. Without denying altogether the histo- 
rical value of these remains of antiquity, it is evident that the 
distinctness with which they reflect the ideas of the founders of 
Christianity is a matter of great uncertainty ; for the state of mind 
and character in the first disciples of the new religion was the 
compound result of many causes, of which the teaching of the 
Christian missionaries was only one. The previous creed of the 
convert—his Roman or Oriental birth—his attention to the Jewish 
or the Pagan phase of Christianity—his social position—his natural 
temperament—would all blend their several agencies with the 
tuition of his Christian instructor, in producing the sentiments and 
opinions which his writings contain. However certain it may be 
that such writings do contain ideas of apostolical descent, their 
hopeless amalgamation with foreign notions may render the sepa- 
ration and ascertainment of them impossible. ‘The Protestant and 
the Romanist have, however, generally agreed to accept the 
fathers as well as the Scriptures in evidence, with respect to the 
apostolic religion. And at ‘his point arises the theological ques- 
tion between them. Each insists that, in these remains of primi- 
tive Christianity, he sees the prototype of his own Church, the 
features of his own creed. The Catholic is confident that they 
contain the doctrines of transubstantiation, purgatory, salvation by 
works of merit; the Protestant, that they furnish a positive denial 
to all these, and sanction such notions as those of election and 
reprobation, and of salvation by faith. Discussions so purely 
historical as these may be left to those who feel an interest in them ; 
they are worthy to be the peculiar delight of sectarian religionists. 
But when, in order to settle the claims of the rival doctrines, the 
Catholic steps forth with the assertion of a divine commission, of 
a living oracle inspired with the same infallibility which they 
both attribute to the apostles; when he announces its supremacy 
over all human means of penetrating into the faith of past ages, 
and demands that the apparent evidence of history should give 
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way before its decrees—he proposes to change the tribunal. to 
which such questions are submitted: he sets up an. authority 
superior to that of reason, and supposes a fountain of knowledge 
independent of the exercise of the mind. He affirms thatithere is 
at least one subject of inquiry, and that supposed to comprise. the 
greatest questions of morals and religion, in which’ the ordinary 
methods of seeking truth are inapplicable, and are superseded: by 
an appeal more certain and summary. Here then) arises the 
logical question; here he brings himself into controversy, not with 
the mere Protestant, but with the mental philosopher.: To the 
students of the human understanding, as such, the actual truth 
of his system is a matter of indifference, but its necessary truth it 
concerns them positively to deny. His conclusions may be apos- 
tolical, but against his process of arriving at them they protest, as 
being full of noxious superstition. They not only maintain that 
there zs not, in fact, any infallible oracle of truth on any subject 
whatever, but deny that there can be. The Protestant controver- 
sialist may demand practical proof of the pretension ; the meta- 
physician may take higher ground, and assert its intrinsic impos- 
sibility. This craving after something more certain than the 
deductions of reason, some assurance that shall relieve the ‘mind 
from dependence on its own faculties, some device for escaping 
from the intrusion of doubt, is one of the standing superstitions of 
the half-cultivated intellect; the devices by which it has sought 
for gratification are melancholy specimens of perverted human 
ingenuity ; and the study of intellectual science can perform no 
higher service than by rendering their absurdity manifest, by 
vindicating the all-sufficiency of the reason as the instrument of 
truth, and showing that it is as vain for the mind to struggle 
against the natural laws of belief, as for the body to rebel against 
its own gravitation. 

These remarks will justify our regarding the two first of the 
works, whose titles stand at the head of this article, as productions 
of philosophical no less than of religious controversy. The first, 
indeed, unless it is to be taken as a satire, contains rather less 
philosophy, and much more theology, than might have been ex- 
pected from the author of «The Fudges in England. It would be 
easy to pass judgment upon it, if it were possible to divine its real 
object. ‘That the book may be sincerely intended as a defence of 
the Catholic religion, and a boné fide expression of the author's 
faith in it, it is impossible to deny; if so, the freaks of private 
judgment are not confined to Protestantism. But that a poet, of 
such a laughing fancy and so free-thinking an intellect, should 
deliberately compose, in the spirit of a Cardinal, two volumes of 
scholastic argument in favour of Papal infallibility, is so much 
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more ludicrous than probable, that perhaps the task may have 
been undertaken in the mere wantonness of a happy thought, 
ard pursued for the sake of its prolonged indulgence,—as the 
child, dressed up in sport like a portly bishop, comes back to the 
glass again and again to enjoy its own metamorphosis. ‘There is 
yet another hypothesis respecting its object, forced upon one, by a 
certain composite character which the work possesses ; viz., that 
it has not one object but two, artificially conjoined for the sake of 
effect.' If we judged by internal evidence alone, we should say 
that half the book was by a poet, half by a priest; it is a mixture 
of the inspirations of Maynooth and Helicon, and its effect is such 
as might ensue, if, for pious purposes, the spirit of Aristophanes 
had been obliged to transmigrate into Bellarmine. In the diffi- 
culty ‘of deciding whether the satire is designed to enliven the 
theology, or the theology to give gravity to the satire, the fancy 
occurs to one that, after all, they may be really independent—the 
creation of two different moods; one intended to produce convic- 
tion without a laugh, the other to raise a laugh without conviction. 
We do not, however, wish to imply that the slight tale, with 
which the argument is interwovén, contributes nothing to the 
effect on the understanding. By separating the parts of the rea- 
soning from each other ; by skilfully playing off upon the imagina- 
tion the pictorial effects in which an ancient faith abounds; by 
making Protestantism appear vulgar in the person of a saintly 
spinster, licentious in the ‘ Loves of the Reformers,’ and alarming 
in the speculations of an antisupernaturalist ; with many readers 
it ingeniously drowns fallacies in feelings, and leaves an impres- 
sion which is instantly effaced on the bare statement of the unem- 
bellished argument. 

The Second Travels, which, under the form of a continuation, 
contain an answer to the first, we need have no scruple in openl 
ascribing to the known author, the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, late 
of Oriel College, Oxford.* In comparing together the controver- 
sial writings of a layman and a divine, it is rarely that we have to 
give to the latter the higher praise, either for unaffected earnest- 
ness, or for free and philosophical thought ; but certainly we have 
an/instance before us here. The argument approaches so nearly 
to.a party discussion in the hands of the editor of Captain Rock, 





* We say date of Oriel College, for within a few months his name has been erased 
from 'the books, as a penalty for the publication of his ‘Thoughts on Heresy and 
Orthodoxy.’ In the preface to this acute little work, he avows his adoption of’ the 
Unitarian view of Christianity. This, we suppose, is the offence; for the opinion 
which the body of the work successfully recommends, that creeds and articles are 
absurd and mischievous, and that the only religion which can be essential is subjec. 
tive, not olyective, was previously advanced in the Second Travels. How long mus tit 
be said that our colleges have a more interse hatred of heresy, than they have love 
for learning, candour, and virtue ? 
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that few readers, we believe, can avoid fancying that they per- 
ceive throughout an under-tone of ridicule; that they hear a light 
treble vans running through the double bass of the patristical 
theology. Romanism seems taken up, principaily in order to 
spite the arrogance of Protestant religionists; and defended, in 
opposition to newer forms of belief, on the principle which the 
author quotes from Warburton, that ‘nonsense for nonsense, the 
old should keep its ground, as being already in possession.’ Mr. 
White's reply, on the other hand, is expressive throughout of that 
rarest of human, or at least of English, virtues, the love of truth. 
The fabric of fictitious narrative is slighter than in the First 
Travels, and exchanges a satirical for a moral interest ; and, if it 
is more frequently and less artfully interrupted by disquisition, this 
is obviously to be ascribed to the clearness and earnestness of the 
writer's logic : the strength of his case being dependent, not on any 
ingenious separation, but on the close compactness of its parts, for 
which reason it is compressed into a series of essays or dialogues, each 
enforcing some distinct branch of the general argument. ‘The only 
instances in which the boldness of a philosophical and benevolent 
mind appears to us to succumb beneath the influence of class 
feelings, are two :—In the first place,there are passages, in which 
the happiness of a future state, after having been shown to be 
independent on any particular interpretation of Christianity, is 
represented to require some form of Christian belief as an essential 
condition; for example, Mr. White contrasts the narrow spirit of 
modern theologians with the temper of the apostles ; he says, ‘ Let no 
man tell another that, because he has not arrived at the same con- 
clusion, or made up an equally large catalogue of articles of faith, 
he cannot be saved ;’ and, in order to discourage this exclusiveness, 
he exhorts to ‘ observe the mode in which the apostles made prose- 
lytes, and you will see that all they required was, that they should 
receive, in the first instance, Jesus of Nazareth as the promised 
Messiah, as the Son of God, who was announced and expected 
from the earliest ages to be the Saviour and Redeemer of man- 
kind, and that they should receive this Saviour with a sincere 
desire of knowing him whom God hath sent.’ (Vol. ii. p. 75-6.) 
Is it possible to understand this in any other sense than that one 
not complying with this more moderate requirement, ‘cannot be 
saved? But we are persuaded from the whole spirit of Mr. 
White’s recent writings that he has ceased to hold—if indeed he 
ever held—this unhappy belief, and that he has no sympathy with 
a sentiment so inconsistent with elevated conceptions of the Divine 
character. We point to such passages to show how the most perfect 
ingenuousness of thought a openness of affection, may receive a 
momentary interruption from the intrusion of technical phrase- 
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ology, and the recurrence of established ecclesiastical ideas. The 
other instance of the same tendency is to be found in a very unsa- 
tisfactory defence of conformity with the Established Church, in 
the case of a clergyman who thinks all. articles of religion to be 
absurd and pernicious, who denies all connexion between salvation 
and particular forms of faith, and sees only unmixed evil in the 
political establishment of Christianity. The best answer to this 
passage (which will be found in vol. ii. p. 54) has been furnished 
by the author himself, who has become convinced that the vigour 
and freedom of a man’s mind are effectually paralyzed by con- 
nexion with a system which he disapproves; who has yielded to 
that conviction by quitting the Church which he had loved and 
adorned ; thus setting up an act of unpopular integrity in reply to a 
page of popular sophistry. No one could be unprepared for this 

onourable self-correction, who has appreciated the acuteness and 
penetration with which Mr. White analyzes and lays bare almost 
every species of devout self-deception. His delineations of the 
weak side of the religionist are often exceedingly amusing, and 
indicate a refined knowledge of a form of human character on 
which few have the courage to fix-so keen an eye. The following 
passage will illustrate our meaning : 


* There is a passionate assurance in matters of Christian faith, which, 
being nothing but a disguised party spirit, is still, and, we fear, will long 
be, displayed in the religious world as the highest of supernatural gifts. 
Were we to propose a specific distinction for this spurious faith, we 
should say that it is inseparably allied with anger. Being a faith of the 
will, and depending a great deal on that sympathy which is the soul of 
party, it is painfully disturbed by opposition, or even simple disbelief. 
Hence the exact similarity of the zeal which this faith exhibits under 
every possible variety of creeds. The Mahometan, the Hindoo, the 
Jew, and the Christian, calculate the sincerity of their faith by the glow 
of passion which the denial of their tenets excites in their breast. 
“ Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he 
should live.”” Such has been the natural expression of the feeling com- 
monly mistaken for faith, from the days of Paul to those of the last 
victim of the Inquisition. No man acquainted with the human passions 
can doubt for a moment that such manifestations of anger, whatever 
may be the apparent occasion, necessarily proceed from pain inflicted 
on the grossest, the most selfish, the most animal part of our internal 
being. When, however, the progress of civilization, or rather the check 
which widely-spread unbelief and dissent lay upon this spurious faith, 
prevents such furious manifestations of zeal, there succeeds a boasting 
of certainty, which gives vent to anger in the shape of dogged assertion. 
It is perhaps mildly expressed, the tone is that of compassion, but there 
is a lurking satisfaction in the very certainty and magnitude of the 
danger from which we assure the opponent that he cannot escape unless 
he gives way to our arguments. By calling our arguments demonstra- 
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tions, we imply that he that rejects them must be deficient in/some-very 
important good quality of mind or heart. It is a most.delicateand safe 
way of enjoying that pleasure in which the lower sort of people im 

when they tell their adversary that he is either a lier ora blockhead.’—- 
vol. i. p. 200-201. 


The same philosophical shrewdness is observable in the follow- 
ing reply to the Catholic argument, that ‘theirs, afier all, is, the 
safe side; for Protestants allow that Roman Catholics may be good 
Christians, whilst the Church of Rome will not grant the same 
thing in regard to Protestants.’ 

‘The argument to which you allude proceeds from one of the most re- 
markable weaknesses of the human mind. It proceeds from that vague 
fear of things unknown, or dangers which are merely possible, which 
seeks for remedies in the most fanciful things, merely because it is, pos- 
sible that they may be remedies. The boundless domains of human 
superstition have been crowded with monsters, the offspring of this 
weakness. Observe that, with unreflecting minds, it is an axiom that 
safety increases in proportion to the number, not to the selection, of the 
means employed. Have you not marked the persecution which, owing 
to this prejudice, every poor valetudinarian has to endure? Every cne 
who meets him has some new remedy to recommend. They are all 
safe; they can do him no harm: why should he not take them, at all 
events, in addition to those prescribed by his physician? The good- 
natured friends who urge all this, forget that the remedies recommended 
by a skilful physician may, and very likely will, be defeated or checked 
by the multitude of safe things which they so vehemently patronize. 
Even if the qualities of their simples were ever so innocent, the quan- 
tity to which they would amount would be enough to choke the poor 
patient.” (Vol. i. p. 134.) 


The work, to which Mr. White’s book is a reply, attacks Pro- 
testantism, and, through it, the functions of the human understand- 
ing, in a two-fold argument. Turning to its origin, the traveller 
finds it not apostolical; and, looking at its effects, perceives that 
they are not good. If the Catholic religion be not true, we shall 
lose the traces of it as we retire into the primitive ages of the 
Church. But it is distinctly impressed on the writings ofthe 
Fathers of the first four centuries, and is therefore the true and 
original faith. Of the many answers to this syllogism, the only 
one which our purpose requires is given by discriminating between 
the two different senses in which the phrase ‘ Catholic religion’ 
may be understood. It may denote either the theological doo- 
trines of the Romish Church, or its claim to infallibility,—either 
the notions of Christianity which it promulgates, or the medium 
by which it reaches them,— either the response or the oracle... It 
is evident that the response may happen to be -true, and yet, the 
oracle be an absolute imposture; much more, then, may the re- 
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sponse have obtained general credence, and yet the oracle never 
have been asserted to be infallible. It is the latter point alone 
which it lies within our province to determine. Understanding 
then by “Catholic religion’ the claim to infallibility, we deny 
both the premises of the foregoing reasoning. ‘To begin with the 
second; it is not true that the writers of the first four centuries 
prefer-any such monstrous claim for the Church at Rome. They 
were ignorant, and silly, and credulous enough ; but their writings 
cannot ‘be fairly charged with this particular weakness. The 
passages quoted by the Irish Traveller in defence of his position, 
tumid and ridiculous as they are, totally fail to establish the ex- 
istenee of any such superstition. For instance, Irenzus says, 
‘We can enumerate those bishops who were appointed by the 
apostles and their successors down to ourselves, none of whom 
taught or even knew the wild opinions of these men’ (heretics). 
‘ However, as it would be tedious to enumerate the whole list of 
successions, I shall confine myself to that of Rome, the greatest 
and most ancient, and most tlustrious Church, founded by the 
glorious apostles Peter and Paul; receiving from them her doc- 
trine, which was announced to alk men, and which, through the 
succession.of her bishops, is come down tous. ‘Thus we con- 
found.all those who, through evil designs, or vain glory, or per- 
verseness, teach what they ought not; for to this Church, on 
account of its superior headship, every other must have recourse ; 
that is, the faithful of all countries; in which Church has been 
preserved the doctrine delivered by the apostles.’ (First Travels, 
vol. i. p. 31.) Here is not only an abstinence from all claim of 
inspiration, but an implied disbelief of it; for Irenzeus argues 
that the Roman church must be of superior value to others, because 
it possesses better human means of knowing the doctrines of the 
apostles, Peter and Paul having lived there. It is uniformly, 
indeed, as a good natural source of traditional knowledge, and 
under no higher character, that the metropolitan Church re- 
ceives so much ecclesiastical eulogy. The praise is bestowed, 
not on its supernatural memory, but on the excellent things which 
it has to remember. It was doubtless an estimation of this kind 
that ‘led the Corinthian Church to refer a dispute which had 
arisen’ among them to Clement of Rome. ‘The following passage 
in reference to this fact is amusing: the Traveller is in eager 
search of Protestantism in the first century, when he stumbles 
upon ' Clement :—‘ Great, then, was my surprise, not unaccom- 
panied, I own, by a slight twinge of remorse, when, in the person 
of one ‘of these’ simple, apostolical writers, I found that I had 
popped upon a pope—an actual pope !—being the third bishop 
after St. Peter, of that very Church of Rome which I was now 
about to desert for her modern rival. This primitive occupant of 
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the see of Rome was St. Clement, one of those fellow-labourers 
of St. Paul, whose “names are written in the Book of Life ;” and 
it was by St. Peter himself, as Tertullian tells us, that he had 
been ordained to be his successor. This proof of the: antiquity 
and apostolical source of the Papal authority startled me not a 
little. “A pope! and ordained by St. Peter!” exclaimed I, as I 
commenced reading the volume; “now, by St. Peter's church, 
and St. Peter too, this much surpriseth me.” ‘There was, however; 
still enough of the Papist lingering in my heart to make me turn 
over the pages of Pope St. Clement with peculiar respect; and I 
could not but see that, even in those simple, unpolemic times, 
when the actual exercise of authority could be so little called for, 
the jurisdiction of the see of Peter was fully acknowledged.’ 
(First Travels, vol. i. p. 14-15.) 

Some persons in Corinth ask advice of a man in Rome ; ergo, 
the man in Rome is a pope, and his official successors infallible 
for ever! We begin to perceive the affinity between the traveller's 
two functions, poetry and theology ; as the one can create a feeling, 
so can the other weave a proof, out of anything—or nothing. 
Photius, a great authority with the author, abuses Clement's 
letter for its melancholy deficiency of orthodoxy ; and it is not 
without a great apparent struggle of charity that he admits that 
there is ‘no actual blasphemy’ in it. Pretty praise this for a 
pope! The fact is, these vicars of Christ were not yet wanted ; 
they made their appearance, like most other persons of the same 
kind, as soon as there was an adequate demand. Mr. White has 
touched on the true causes to which they owe their existence : 


* The Roman Catholic system seems to be a theory gradually formed, to 
fill up some real or fancied deficiencies in the books of the New Testa- 
ment. All Christians agreed from the beginning that the Gospel is the 
only means of salvation through Christ. But it was soon found that 
Christians could not agree as to what the Gospel is. At first. it was 
supposed that the teachers or the clergy must know; but the clergy 
differed amongst themselves. Then it was conceived that some particular 
clergy or church must be recognised as the standard of faith, for the 
sake of peace and unity. I have heard this theory rather hinted at than 
avowed by one or two Roman Catholic priests, who possessed more than 
the common share of theological learning. They confessed that church 
infallibility is one of those necessary fictions, without which no extensive 
combination of men ean exist. They acknowledged, confidentially, that 
church infallibility could not be proved; but that, as they could not 
suppose that Christ would have left his flock to fierce and interminable 
contention, it may be believed that he had tacitly allowed the establish- 
ment of that theory of church government which was best adapted to 
keep the mass of Christians from splitting into adverse sects.’; (Vol. i. 
p- 157-158.) 


The hunt for popes, then, is premature in so primitive an age. 
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But, even if they had appeared in the most satisfactory abundance 
in the writings of the earliest period, the argument for the exist- 
ence of an inspired oracle would have been little improved. It 
seems, indeed, to have been generally taken for granted, that, if 
the ecclesiastics who lived in the age succeeding that of the 
apostles agreed in asserting the claim of the Papacy as the un- 


erring conservator of tradition, the claim would be established. 


It is forgotten, that testimony proves nothing except the opinion 
of the writer; the impressions made upon his senses and upon 
his mind : and that the infallibility of the pope is not an object of 
sense, but an inference of the mind from something which strikes 
the sense ; an inference which, unless the witnesses were infallible 
as well as the pope, we are under no obligation to accept upon 
their authority. 

Miracles, as such, are beyond the pale of testimony. Nobody 
can bear testimony toa miracle. No man can see, feel, or hear a 
miracle ; what he sees is a sight, what he hears, a sound, what he 
feels, something tangible. The supernatural character resides not 
in the fact, but in its cause. If it perceptibly falls in with the na- 
tural order of sequences, so as to be referable to some familiar 
antecedent, it is not miraculous; if it lies out of that order, so as 
to be referable to nothing more proximate than the Divine voli- 
tion, it is miraculous. Hence the inquiry, whether an event be 
natural or preternatural, is a question of causation; and therefore 
a question of inference, not of testimony—a Divine volition being 
in its own nature a phenomenon beyond the scope of human ob- 
servation, and not an object of attestation. Whenever, then, a 
veracious witness reports a miracle, the record is unavoidably of a 
twofold character; it contains a statement of his sensible im- 
pressions on a certain occasion, and a speculation respecting their 
origin. While we admit the first into our belief, we must submit 
the second to examination as a philosophical opinion. In doing 
this, there seems no reason why the witness’s belief that the event 
could not be accounted for without recourse to the supernatural, 
should prohibit us from making such use of natural causes in our 
examination as may be justified by the rules of probability. 
History has furnished us with phenomena requiring to be ex- 
plained ; and, in performing the task, the rule must be adhered 
to of taking known causes as far as they will go, before we have 
recourse to the unknown. This principle of philosophical inter- 

retation seems to have been recognised nowhere but among the 
Rationalists of Germany. Its practical application in their hands 
may have been, and we think has been, extravagant and absurd ; 
but the principle itself appears to be indispensable to any system of 
criticism which shall be searching enough to yield positive results. 
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The infallibility of the Romish church must. be: tried by the 
same principles as other supernatural facts. Inspiration, in com- 
mon with all other miracles, does not lie within the province of 
testimony alone. The accordant voice of all antiquity could prove 
no more than a general belief in the existence of such an oracle, 
and we must still call for adequate reasons for such a: belief for 
the phenomena which demand so stupendous an explanation; and 
beneath the weight of which all feebler causes succumb. ''To-ae- 
cumulate quotations from voluminous bishops is nothing'but a 
tiresome reiteration of an ancient hypothesis. Let us° have the 
facts ; and we will seek our own way to the solution. 

To this challenge a Catholic would probably reply, by appealing 
to the multitude of miracles, said to have been wrought within 
the pale of his church, and proving its hierarchy to be-a celestial 
depository of sacred tradition, and an unerring administrator of 
truth. Now, we will leave it to antiquarian Protestants’ to’sift 
the historical evidence on which the belief of Catholic miracles 
rests, and to render its insufficiency clear. A higher position may 
be assumed ; and, admitting every one of thcse miracles, we may 
maintain the general principle, that the performance of super- 
natural acts is not a proof of inspiration in the agent. ‘By what 
process of logic can we reason from the one to the other? «By 
what connexion are they linked together so as to preclude separa- 
tion? {nspiration means the possession of infallibly correct ideas. 
This attribute is surely no natural result of miraculous powers ; 
for they might be, and are recorded to have been, communicated 
to things without an idea, to clothes and handkerchiefs. . Nor has 
it any tendency to confer such preternatural gifts; for super- ' 
human knowledge may be imagined, and has been reported: to 
exist in the instance of certain prophets, without any superhuman 
power. So that neither from effect to cause, nor from cause to 
effect, can we so reason as to make miracles as our premises yield 
infallibility as our conclusion. The steps of thought by: which 
probably this inference is actually reached, are the following: 

These miracles are the gift of the Divine will; the motive'to their 
bestowment can be no other than the desire to fix attention on the 
instructions of the gifted man ; and such a desire could not exist 
if the instructions in question were not unerringly true. . This is 
certainly a possible hypothesis, for no one can deny that this may 
be the order of thoughts in the Divine mind, which precedes the 
award of supernatural power; but no higher character can. be 
claimed for it than a bare possibility. To define the sucéession of 
motives which act upon the Infinite Will, is clearly an effort of 
precarious conjecture; and to attract attention to instructions is 
by no means the only conceivable end for which extraordinary 
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gifts;may have been conferred. Out of all the actual effeets which 
flow, we are at: liberty to select whichever we please as the origi- 
nally contemplated effect. Why then may not the aim have been 
to fix human veneration on a character rather than a system of 
tuition ?, Why not simply to kindle the reverential sense of Deity ? 
The appeal to the ‘realities of Christian history is sufficient to 
render it evident that miracles must have been designed for some 
other jend than to invite attention to the ideas of infallible minds. 
The debt which European morality and civilization owe to Chris- 
tianity, we think it difficult to over-estimate ; but, in the midst of 
its blessings, who can deny that it has created and sustained errors 
and superstitions of no slight malignity. The Christian miracles 
postponed, probably for centuries, the natural death of the belief 
in demons. The instructions of the apostles awakened among 
the early Christians the universal expectation of a personal advent 
of Christ, to close the scene of human things within the first 
century; an expectation which we think is distinctly impressed 
upon, some of the writings of the New Testament. ‘The sobriety 
of anticipation was subverted ; the excitement of a feverish hope 
seized upon life; every channel of feeling flowed with fire. Every 
dlisaster\was interpreted into a forerunner of the terrible catas- 
trophe ; the defeat ofa Roman army, the rumour of an earthquake, 
the outbreak of a volcano, were greeted as signs in the heavens, 
and a whetting of the sword of vengeance for the earth. Nor did 
the evils of this delusion expire with the age. Such dreams have 
a pertinacious vitality ; the failure of the original prediction led 
only to a postponement of the date; and to this day the ex- 
pectation has never long been extinct: under some modifications 
it: still survives, and nurtures the fanatical passions which are the 
disease and disgrace of English society. These evils have come 
down together with the benefits of Christianity, in direct apos- 
tolical lineage ; and they confirm: the theoretical conclusion, that 
the performance of miracles cannot be accepted as a proof of 
infallability ; that they leave the agent's qualifications as teacher 
or historian just where they were; that they do not enable us to 
dispense with the scrutiny of reason in the reception and estimate 
of his instructions. Hence, in even the highest evidence adduced. 
by the Romish church, there exists a metaphysical incapacity to 
sustain the claims which are advanced.* 





* There is one possible misapplication against which we may be permitted to 
guard the foregoing argument. We do not intend to maintain that, if the Deity 
should confer va a human mind an infallible knowledge of certain truths, it would 
be impossible for him to render the existence of this inspiration credible. Miracles 
are, doubtless, conceivable which would admit of no other interpretation, than that 
they are designed to recommend certain instructions to the unhmited confidence of 
meu, The miracles recorded in the gospel which most nearly answer to this de- 
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In our attempts to show that claims like those of Rome appeal 
in vain for proof to their origin in the past, we have incidentally 
answered the objections urged against Protestantism from the 
caprices which reason has practised since she has been let loose 
from authority. However whimsical the jade may be, it is evi- 
dent that we must put up with her guidance as well as we can, 
for no better is to be had. Perhaps if a less niggardly confidence 
is conceded to her, and she is no longer teased by incessant checks 
and impertinent interferences, we may be conducted in a less 
erratic course in future, At all events, we cannot be expected to 
be scared from the experiment by the amusing catalogue which 
the author of the “ Fudges” has furnished, of the tricks played off 
by private judgment ; for, of all those tricks, we have deliberately 
professed our admiration of that one which is put forth as the 
crowning madness, the reductio ad absurdum; we mean the 
principles of Rationalism. Of all the impostures practised by 
the boasted human understanding, the only one which we vow 
shall never befall us, is that of being reasoned out of reason, and 
led to trust in the conclusion, that no conclusion is to be trusted. 
This ancient freak of ingenuity is as entertaining as it is barefaced. 
Reason is invited to stand within the theatre of history, to witness 
the spectacle of her own absurdities; the phantasmagoria is 
brilliantly played off; grotesque forms dance by; a dash of ex- 
citing diableriv is thrown in; and, while Reason stands laughing 
at her own folly, her hands are cunningly tied behind her, and the 
captive is carried off to her captivity. 

Cleverness of this order is among the exercises of the human 
understanding which have rarely been repudiated by the most 
orthodox clerical corporations. Even the (first) “Irish Traveller” 
seems not to object to a certain kind of theological diplomacy ; 
for he praises the assertion, by Rome, of her right and commission 
to be a permanent guide to truth, as a “device of human policy,” 
(vol. i. p. 212,) and enumerates her threat of eternal damnation 
on heresy among “ the more directly human means” of preserving 
unity of faith. Does this mean anything else than that this penal 
announcement is a trick, and not a truth? 

The Protestant policy of retaining a nickname disrespectful to 
human reason is well noticed by Mr. White. In reply to a re- 





scription (we allude particularly to the audible voice at the baptism, and the trans- 
figuration, ‘‘this is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased”) seem to point to 
Christ rather as an object of perfect moral approbation, than as an intellectual 
oracle, or an authority for belief. 

However this may be, the position we are anxious to recommend goes no further 
than this, that miracles, considered simply as such, are ambiguous ; they have several 
possible meanings, and do not, therefore, necessarily imply inspiration ; some spe 
cific peculiarities must be attached to them to remove the ambiguity before this 
inference can be deduced. ; 
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mark that. his principles resembled those of the Rationalists of 
Germany, he says : 

* Nothing will be accomplished towards the removal of religious error 
as long as there is an invidious name at hand to be applied to every 
view, and eyen to every method of examination, which seems to diverge 
from popular doctrines: I mean from doctrines which are considered as 
established by some authority, which a majority of the people or the 
government supports. From the earliest times of the church it has been 
the favourite plan of the orthodox, 7. e. the party who, for the time being, 
felt strong enough to claim superiority, to stamp every new opponent 
with the name of some previously defeated sect. By this means the 
idea of an error, supposed to be well known and condemned by common 
eonsent—the notion of some obsolete vagary—perhaps of semething 
criminal, attributed to those who were known by the invidious name, is 
at once attached to the person who states any disturbing view, or even 
proposes some method of investigation of which the established, or com- 
fortably-settled party, suspects the result will be against them. I have some- 
times thought that a book might be written, with the title of the Champion 
of the Faith, on the plan of Machiavelli’s Principe. As the arts of a 
despot are disclosed by the Italian writer in the instructions he gives for 
the conduct of the government, so the stratagems of the controversialist 
might be exposed in directions for the suppression of heresy. In such 
a book the use of sectarian names ought to be pre-eminently recommended. 
The rule should he to meet the first appearance of dissent by giving it 
the appellation of some formerly condemned sect. This has, indeed, 
been the constant practice of the church of Rome; and, like all the 
practices of that most politic body, it is grounded on a deep and accurate 
knowledge of the human mind. For, independently of the invidiousness 
of the name, it must perplex and exhaust the adventurous disturber of 
orthodoxy, by compelling him to neglect his principal point, and begin 
by disproving the supposed identity of his views with a convicted heresy. 
If the name is given with proper ability, the difference will be one not 
to be stated or perceived without considerable discrimination, and ac- 
curacy of language. The world will not be up to these niceties, and the 
orthodox controversialist, z.e. the controversialist on the established 
side, may now leave his adversary to cry himself hoarse with protesta- 
tions of his innocence of the old heresy implied in the name. But, of all 
the appellations which the controversialists may use as murderous 
weapons, none can equal that of rationalist ; for it applies, not to doc- 
trines, but to method ; and the method is that which every mind, not in 
trammels to a religious party, must constantly follow. Every man who 
calls in the aid of reason to question a popular notion in religion, is a 
rationalist. ‘The charge is as plain as the light. The unhappy reasoner 
may shrink from many, or even all, the opinions hitherto held or attributed 
to the German rationalists. Yet, as he is a rationalist, in one sense of 
the word, those opinions must be his own; and, if they are not yet his 
own opinions, they will be a short time after: for (say the logicians) 
those opinions follow from the method of reasoning adopted by the 
rationalists ; in other words, were we to proceed on that method, we 
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would adopt such opinions as inferences: therefore the man ‘in question 
cannot avoid them. “In charity to him,* and for the sake of his. con- 
sistency, we must believe that he actually holds these inferences as 
true.” ’+ 

If the principles of evidence which we have endeavoured to 
explain, terminated with the decision of the Romish controversy, 
and simply landed us in English Protestantism, we much doubt 
whether their fruits would repay the trouble of the exposition. 
The great practical evil which arises from the fiction of church 
infallibility is the obstruction which it offers to freedom of thought ; 
and this evil the sectarianism of this country preserves without 
abatement. Nothing can sound beiter than the claim to “the 
right of private judgment ;” but it dwindles away into a miserable 
mockery the moment it is connected with the notion of merit and 
reward attached to certain forms of belief. It is absurd to affirm 
that a man enjoys a right to engage in any act, if in its perform- 
ance he is to be watched, and terrified, and tormented. Then only 
does he possess the privilege of free inquiry, when his wild enjoys 
perfect immunity from all inducement to embrace one conclusion 
rather than another; and his understanding, undisturbed by the 
intrusion of hope or fear, is entirely abandoned to the impression 
of evidence. Of this liberty the reformed churches of England 
appear not to have the faintest conception ; and their deviation 
from the great parent institution in this respect is merely verbal. 
The Romish church says, “ You must not think for yourself, but 
take our creed ;” the Protestant churches say, “ You must think 
for yourself, but take our creed.” And in both cases the recusant 
is led to feel various immediate inconveniences, and to expect the 
most appalling future consequences. This attempt to influence any 
understanding by motives instead of arguments is, itself, an immo- 
rality, and exercises a demoralizing influence which it is difficult to 
estimate. It, in the first place, renders the improvement of opinion 
slow, for it drives away multitudes from all inquiry, and, with the 
few who do undertake it, paralyzes the process with fear. How 
little chance is there that men will venture upon an exercise of 
their understandings which cannot increase, but may destroy, their 





* “Tt was not till lately that charity was found to apply to the act of imputing 
tenets which a religious party rejects. But it is an excess of charity, sanctioned by 
episcopal authority in the church of England.—See Debate un the Irish Nationat 
Education, in the House of Lords.” 

+ We take leave of Mr. White’s Second Travels, in the consciousness of having 
done the work very imperfect justice. It contains, in particular, an exceedingly 
able sketch of the progress of Christian Rome towards the ascendancy which it 
ence possessed in Europe.—(Vol. ii. p. 82, sec. 5.) It is with regret that we pass 
without further notice this lucid specimen of philosophical history ; but the subjects 
which it opens are too extensive to allow us to enter upon them now, and too ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical, perbaps, to be generally interesting. 
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peace! How much less that they will make a just estimate of 
evidence, when so many anxieties and interests are reiterating the 
dangers of all innovations on belief! There is no reliance to be 
placed on the operation of human motives, if such an unfair po- 
sition of the inquirer does not disturb his feelings, and his feelings 
impair the clearness, the profundity, the earnestness of his intel- 
lect ; if he does not mystify and -<wl-treat the reasonings which 
threaten his peace, and develop with all his acuteness, and illus- 
trate with all his power, those which are crowned with the promise 
of repose. This pernicious use of fear renders the improvement 
of opinion violent as well as slow. History presents but few in- 
stances of steady imperceptible changes of faith, creeping on 
noiselessly, yet without secrecy, through society ; few of its seasons 
have exhibited the gentle thawing of old associations, and from 
beneath them a gradual development of new germs of thought ; 
but rather a sudden melting away of prejudice, and a burst of 
sentiment as.instantaneous in its appearance as the vegetation of 
a northern spring. ‘Thousands have appeared to break into new 
light in. a day ; and amid the apparent sleep of society, a power 
has started up, which, according to the laws of human nature, 
should have required a range of years to mature its strength. 
Scarcely had Luther heard the utterance of his own voice, than 
echoes reached him from half the cities of Germany; and no 
sogner had the sins of episcopacy been whispered in this country, 
than the stern spirit of Puritanism stalked over the land full- 
grown. The religious changes of society have usually taken 
place in paroxysms. 

It is clearly impossible that in these cases we can see the whole 
process.. There must be a secret preface to all this. It is not in 
human nature to turn round upon its ancient convictions in a 
moment, or to change even its prejudices on an instantaneous 
impulse. The mind of society is but an aggregation of individual 
minds, and subjected to the same_inflexible laws; and if in our- 
selves and others we find that new views gain but slow access to 
the reason, we may be assured that, in a community, truth can 
have no sudden growth. This rapidity of change is only external ; 
it is the effect of a previous but hidden state of gradual progres- 
sion ; the gushing into light of currents of opinion that have long 
pursued a subterranean course. This protracted silence infallibiy 
indicates fear,—a fear which first stifled the powers of thought; 
and when they had partially recovered from its paralysis, still con- 
tinued to suppress speech. Men will find courage to speculate 
and doubt respecting a prevalent faith, long before they venture to 
reveal their state of sentiment to others; and hence, wherever a 
system of intellectual terrorism exists, there will be a considerable 
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interval between the formation and the avowal of new modifications 
of belief, anda discordance, more or less durable and extensive, 
between the public exhibitions and the private notions of religion. 
Dissatisfaction spreads in secret, and tends, like all suppressed 
emotions, to become extravagant. By some accident it is disco- 
vered that others have long felt the same; and as fear is a gre- 
garious principle and urges men to move in multitudes, the 
discontented band themselves together, talk themselves into an 
exaggerated estimate of their grievances and their discoveries, 
and compact their sympathies by the hard cement of conscious 
heresy. When their numbers have sufficiently excited their intre- 
pidity, and they can calculate on making an impression on society, 
they burst into publicity, and take vengeance for their past silence 
by indulging in a vehemence which overwhelms opposition. This 
is the true origin of that party spirit which corrupts the peace, the 
morals, and the religion of society, which renders the reforms of 
opinion destructive instead of constructive, and substitutes a 
random onslaught upon existing notions, for the tranquil and bene- 
ficent elaboration of an ever-progressive faith. ‘The menaces 
which sectarian religion suspends over certain possible results of 
inquiry, have not power enough totally to stop the course of human 
improvement, but they do render it a course of convulsion and 
needless suffering. They maintain for ever sleepless the furies of 
faction, and determine that truth shall advance only by conspiracy. 

These evils will always be found wherever, by an unhappy asso- 
ciation of ideas, merit and demerit are attributed to states of 
belief, and moral qualities are confounded with intellectual acts. 
‘They exist, therefore, in the Protestant as well as in the Romish 
church, and follow the notion of orthodoxy no less than- that of 
infallibility. ‘The only difference between the two systems lies in 
the tests by which they detect a heretic. The essential idea of a 
heretic in both cases is, that he is a man who rebels against inspi- 
ration, sets up his reason against Divine authority, and backs his 
own fancies against infallible truth. Who are, then, guilty of the 
sin, must depend on the seat of infallibility; wherever the legiti- 
mate authority may reside, resistance offered there constitutes the 
crime. The Catholic places infallibility primarily in the serip- 
tures; but as their obscurity renders them an imperfect guide, he 
believes that an inspired interpreter has been provided in his own 
church, to remove the ambiguities of the great oracle, and act as 
the conservator of all supplementary traditions. Thus the infalli- 
bility which ostensibly resides in the scriptures is practically trans- 
ferred to the priesthood, and every one is a heretic who opposes 
the will of the church. The Protestant withdraws this inspired 
authority from the clergy, gives back their pretensions to the 
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Bible, to which, therefore, in his theory, the whole stock of infalli- 
bility reverts, and he is now the heretic who resists the sense of 
scripture. Nothing can be easier than to find the Catholic 
heretic, for the Pope and the priests are living men, whose will can 
be collected and expressed, and who can tell perfectly what acts 
and ideas are in contradiction to it. But the Bible cannot speak 
for itself and declare who are the opponents of the sense of scrip- 
ture; where, then, is this mysterious oracle against which it is 
dreadful to rebel? The sense of a book must mean, some system 
of ideas residing in an intelligent mind, and must denote either the 
ideas of the writer or those of the reader,—the thoughts which 
suggested the words, or those which the words suggest. The 
former are obviously out of reach ; the trains of thought which were 
present in the apostles’ minds whilst they were writing are invi- 
sible ; and by the unerring sense of scripture the Protestant means 
his own sense, the notions which they excite in hisown mind. The 
infallibility of the Bible signifies the infallibility of his own ideas. 
The heretical impugner of the Word of God is the questioner of 
his dogmas. This point is admirably stated by Mr. White, in 
his “ Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy” (page 4) :— 


* What do divines understand by Christian truth? The answer at 
first appears obvious. “ Christian truth” (it will be said) ‘is what 
Christ and his apostles knew and taught concerning salvation under the 
Gospel.” Thus far we find no difficulty ; but (let meask again) where 
does this exist as an object external to our minds? The answer appears 
no less obvious than the former, “ in the Bible.”? Still I must ask, is 
the material Bible the Christian truth about which Christians dispute ? 
“No,” (it will be readily said,) “ not the material Bible, but the sense of 
the Bible.”” Now, (I beg to know,) is the sense of the Bible an object 
external to our minds? Does any sense of the Bible, accessible to 
man, exist anywhere but in the mind of each man, who receives it 
from the words he reads? The Divine Mind certainly kuows in what 
sense those words were used; but as we cannot compare our mental 
impressions with that model and original of all truth, it is clear that by 
the sense of the Bible we must mean our own sense of its meaning. 
When, therefore, any man declares his intention to defend Christian 
truth, he only expresses his determination to defend his own notions, as 
produced by the words of the B‘hle. No other Christian truth exists 
for us in our present state.’ 


The author proceeds to explain the erroneous notions of dut 
which arise from inattention to the fact disclosed by this analysis 
(page 5) :— 

* The Christian truth, which man can make an object of defence, is 
an impression which exists in his own mind: it is his own Christian 
truth which he wilfully identifies with the Christian truth which is 
known to the Divine Mind. That each individual is bound to hold that 
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Christian truth which he conscientiously believes to have found in the 
Bible; that it is the great moral duty of every man to prepare himself 
conscientiously for the undisturbed reception of the zmpression which he 
is to revere and to follow as Christian truth, I cannot doubt at all: I 
acknowledge also the duty of every man to assist others (without intru- 
sion), as much as it may be in his power, in receiving a mental impres- 
sion similar to that which he venerates as Christian truth. But it is at 
this point that a fierce contest arises; and the reason is this: certain 
men wish to force all others to reverence (at least externally) not the 
mental impression, the sense, which each receives from the Bible—not 
the conviction at which each has arrived—but the impression and con- 
viction of some theological sect or church. The Christian truth of some 
privileged leaders (it is contended by every church respectively) should 
be recognised as Christian truth by all the world: in more accurate, 
because more scientific language, Christian parties, of the most different 
characters, have for eighteen centuries agreed only in this—that the 
subjective Christian truth of certain men should, by compulsion, be 
made the objective Christian truth to all the world : 7. e. that the sense 
which the scriptures did at some time or other convey, or still convey, 
to such and such men, should he acknowledged as identical with that 
sense which was in the mind of the writers of the Bible; the true sense 
which is known to the Divine Mind.’ 

The calm and philosophical observer of the controversies of 
theologians can scarcely fail to conclude, that whatever truth there 
may be in all these disputed creeds, there can be no revelation. 
Nothing is revealed which is still left in extreme uncertainty. 
Whatever idea the Divine Being designed to communicate by 
means of Christ, he would take care to place beyond the reach of 
extensive doubt and rejection. If Christianity was really intended 
to secure human belief in any one of the debated notions of Chris- 
tian churches, Christianity is a failure; for what is still debated is 
not yet revealed. Ifthe Bible was commissioned to teach any one 
of the peculiar opinions of hostile sects, the Bible is incompetent 
to discharge its function; for where opinion still has occupancy, 
discovery does not yet exist. Whoever, therefore, insists on any 
peculiarity of his own or his church’s creed as essential, ipso facto 
undermines the foundations of Christianity, his notion cannot be 
true, unless Christianity be false. Mr. White puts this argument 
in a form which appears to us unanswerable (pages 8 and 9) :— 

* Settle your disputes (says the unbeliever, on the other hand), and 
then I will listen to your arguments in defence of Christianity. Both of 
you, Romanists and Protestants, offer me salvation on condition that I 
embrace the Christian faith. You offer me a sovereign remedy, which 
is to preserve me alive in happiness through all eternity ; but I hear you 
accusing each other of recommending to the world, not a remedy but a 
poison ; a poison, indeed, which, instead of securing eternal happiness, 
must add bitterness to eternal punishment. You both agree that it is 
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of the essence of Christianity to accept certain doctrines concerning the 
manner in which the Divine Nature exists ; the moral and intellectual 
condition in which man was created; our present degradation through 
the misconduct of our first parents ; the nature of sin, and the impos- 
sibility of its being pardoned except by pain inflicted on an innocent 
person; the existence or non-existence of living representatives of 
Christ and his apostles; a church which enjoys, collectively, some ex- 
traordinary privileges in regard to the visible and the invisible world ; 
the presence of Christ among us by means of transubstantiation, or the 
denial of such presence : all this, and much more, some of you declare 
to be contained in, and others to be opposed to, the scriptures ; and even 
here there is a fierce contention as to whether those scriptures embrace 
the whole of that Christianity which is necessary for salvation, or whe- 
ther tradition is to fill up a certain gap. I am, therefore, at a loss how 
to account for the invitation you give me. ‘To me (the unbeliever might 
continue) it is quite evident that the ablest opponents of Christianity 
never discovered a more convincing argument against ReveLation in 
general, than that which inevitably arises from your own statements, 
and from the controversies of your churches. God (you both agree), 
pitying mankind, has disregarded the natural laws fixed by himself, and 
for a space of four thousand years, and more, has multiplied miracles 
for the purpose of acquainting men with the means of obtaining salva- 
tion, and avoiding eternal death, eternal death signifying almost uni- 
versally, among you, unending torments. But when I turn to examine 
the result of this (as you deem it) miraculous and all-wise plan, I find 
it absolutely incomplete; for the whole Christian world has been 
eighteen centuries in a perpetual warfare (not without great shedding 
of blood), because Christians cannot settle what is that faith which 
alone can save us. Have you not thus demonstrated that the revela- 
tion of which you boast cannot be from God? Do you believe, and 
wish me to believe, that, when God had decreed to make a saving 
truth known to the world, he failed of that object, or wished to make 
Revelation a snare ?” 


It is easy to see what must be the practical operation on society 
of the Romish and sectarian systems. The Reformation has 
simply made over the infallibility of the Pope to each individual 
Protestant. Every sect mimics on a small scale the spiritual 
policy of the triple crown, and the thunders of the Vatican are 
repeated by the thousand penny trumpets of sectarianism. The 
same devices for acting on the will of recusants and keeping clear 
of their understandings, the same outery about the sin of unbelief, 
the same use of the fictitious crime of setting up reason against 
inspiration, the same menaces of everlasting ruin, which kept 
Europe in awe for centuries, are still extant in the village church 
and the conventicle. The difference is, that Rome enjoyed a 
monopoly of infallibility ; its empire was undivided ; the preten- 
sions which it asserted, Christendom recognised ; it presided over 
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an unresisting subject-class, and pressed on their minds with 
dangerous and benumbing power. Protestantism is a competition 
of infallibilities, and affords the kind of liberty which the Roman 
empire sometimes enjoyed in its decline, from the existence! of a 
dozen rival candidates for the purple,—sectional partialities, with 
thiversal warfare. It is a favourite notion with theologians that 
the Reformation exchanged an ecclesiastical monarchy for a re- 
public of churches. It is all a fiction ; for a republic implies a 
resignation of all separate claims to ascendancy,—a voluntary dis- 
tribution of power in small portions among all its members. 
Among sects there is no approach to this ; with hardly an excep- 
tion, no abatement is made by any from the full pretension to 
divine right. Each one speaks of all the rest, not as citizen of 
citizen, but as a king speaks of a pretender. ‘Those who compare 
the sectarian communities to a democracy, seem to imagine that 
the sovereignty of the people consists in every individual of the 
people aiming to be a sovereign. The only security which we 
enjoy is in the single impotence of these rival tyrannies ; the only 
quiet, in the equilibrium of their mutual resistances; the only 
equality is the surly and unrecognised equality of discontented 
aspirants to authority. 

There is but one point of sympathy among these hostile parties, 
—one interest which can confederate them all together. They 
unite to make war on all application of philosophy to questions of 
religion; they demand the unconditional capitulation of reason. 
They affirm the existence of an authority which supersedes it, and 
proclaim it impious pride to reject doctrines of apparent inspira- 
tion on the grourid that they are unintelligible or absurd. Their 
truth, we are assured, is established by Divine testimony ; their 
falsehood, perceived by our erring reason, is but a human inference ; 
so that we have certainty on the one side, probability only on the 
other. Who does not see that inspiration, to impart certainty, 
must be certain itself? it can confer no higher proof than it pos- 
sesses. In whatever degree it may be doubtful, must every pro- 
position which it teaches be insecure. And certainly it is not an 
axiom that every word of the scriptures is divinely inspired, but an 
inference, not to be reached but by a long concatenation of rea- 
sonings, with human fragility in every link. In order to complete 
the chain, not only must the existing sacred books be identified 
with the productions of the Apostles, and the veracity and compe- 
tency of the first Christian reporters must be established, but the 
necessity of inspiration to explain the origin of all their ideas must 
be made manifest. However satisfactorily all this may be done, it is 
obvious that nothing higher than probability can result. Nor will 
aity one who knows what is comprised in the investigations at which 
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we have hinted, anticipate a degree of probability on which it 
would be fitting to dogmatise. We have, then, no unequal match 
of reason against Divine attestation; for the very existence of this 
Divine attestation is itself a deposition given in by human reason. 
It follows that objections founded on the natural character of 
doctrines are not to be summarily put out of court; for the 
series of judgments which would assure us of the truth of a doctrine 
found in a sacred writing, may possibly be counteracted by another 
series, affording equal assurance of its falsehood. The opposite 
probabilities may happen to balance one another, or the internal 
evidence of absurdity may overpower the external proof of truth. 
Should each of the contradictory conclusions find an advocate, it 
is difficult to see what either party would gain by insolent 
demands of submission; and if the divine should rt about 
the corruption of the philosopher’s reason, the philosopher ma 
preach with as good effect on the corruption of the divine’s. Bot 
derive their conclusions equally from the processes of their own 
understanding. ‘The misfortune is, that while the one gains the 
discredit of yielding to evidence, the other goes off with the credét 
of yielding to God. ‘ 

Mr. White’s concluding letter on heresy and orthodoxy is 
devoted to an analysis of the supposed sin of ‘ pride of reason. 
It strips off the disguises of sectarianism with a subtle and dex- 
terous hand :— 


‘The notion of Orthodoxy, among Protestants, like some hotly hunted 
debtors, has been obliged to leave its pursuers at fault, by crossing 
into another jurisdictional district. Orthodoxy, finding itself unsafe in 
the domains of argument, flies towards those of moral sentiment ; and 
just at the moment when it might be expected to surrender, it turns 
sharply round, and boldly charges REASON with stn. This is an alarm- 
ing change. Before this moral discovery we exerted our reason to the 
utmost of our power, confident that we had no spiritual danger to fear: 
now, most unfurtunately, we are made to suspect that our sin may be 
great in proportion to the power of our arguments. What, indeed, in 
common language, we call pring, is usually connected with power, and 
the existence of the latter is, for most people, a pretty strong presump- 
tion of the presence of the former. It must therefore happen, that, 
when reason is accused of pride, the charge will appear already more 
than half substantiated, if reason has been too hard for the opponents. 
Power of any kind, unless it can reward and punish to a certain degree, 
is not an enviable possession. I have no doubt that if a sin, to be called 
PRIDE OF sicHT, had been as necessary to some influential class, as the 
PRIDE OF REASON is to the orthodox parties all over the world, every 
long and sharp-sighted man, who wished to live in peace, and avoid the 
scandal of discovering things which his neighbours either could not or 
would not see, would now be obliged to wear spectacles.’ pp. 78, 79. 
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Mr. White afterwards thus happily ‘amplifies his illustration of 
‘ pride of sight °— 


‘I have already, incidentally, illustrated the theological notion of 
pride of reason by what (if the same interests, internal and external, 
which occasion this clamour against reason were involved) would cer- 
tainly have been called the pride cf sight. Allow me to dwell, once 
more, on the nature of that very considerable vice. Pride of sight 
would be defined, an inordinate value set on the individual’s power of 
vision. The most approved and meritorious method to avoid this 
criminal excess would be to put out one’s eyes. The person who had 
performed this noble act of self-denial should be entitled to declare, 
uncontradicted, that he never before had seen so well. He should, in 
consequence of the superiority of this new sight, be chosen leader of 
other men who still kept those delusive organs, the eyes. The sacrifice 
of the eyes would be offered up as a testimony of reverence to the Cre- 
ator of Light, as that of reason is now considered an appropriate tribute 
to the Fountain of it. Of two men who looked, apparently with the 
same intensity, at a remote and indistinct object, he who asserted that 
he saw even the minutest parts, and denied the possibility that any 
good and honest person could differ from himself in the description, 
should be declared thereby to possess the virtue of humbleness of sight : 
he, on the contrary, who confessed that his eyes could not discover what 
the other man said he saw, but granted that he might be allowed to 
enjoy his view without blame, should be charged with pride of sight 
in a most offensive degree. Though both were exerting their power of 
vision under the light of the same sun, and had their eyes equally open, 
the latter should be accused of despising and hating the light of heaven, 
and be strongly suspected of winking: if this could not be proved 
externally, it should be firmly believed that he had an internal power 
of paralyzing his optic nerve, and making himself stone-blind. The 
happy observer of such parts of the remote object, as he, in the same 
breath, declared to be invistble, should earnestly call upon the other, as 
if he would save him from death and infamy, to renounce his pride of 
sight, and agree to see the same things which he (the adviser) had, in 
his great humility of vision, firmly determined to discover. Such should 
be the moral law of the pring oF sicHT. 

‘I confess to you, my dear friend, that, when combating such pitiable 
delusions as occur at every step in theological controversy, I have often 
felt a despondency, which tempted me to throw away the pen, never to 
employ it again upon such subjects. Nothing, indeed, but my deep- 
felt conviction of the enormous evils which intolerance, in this its last 
disguise, is producing in the world, has supported my determination to 
oppose it to my last breath. Among the hopeless cases of that fever of 
religious feeling which creates a lamentable confusion of thought upon 
these subjects, there may be patients who possess natural candour and 
intellectual strength sufficient to extricate them, I dare not say from the 
doctrines of Orthodoxy,—for that is to me a minor point,—but from the 
mischievous error of taking their own sense of scripture for the word of 
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God itself; and from the essentially intolerant belief, that any man 
who opposes that sense, is betrayed by his pride of reason into rebellion 
against God.’ pp. 84, 85. 

The next signal reformation of opinion must be accomplished 
by philosophy, not by theology, and will consist in a perfect dis- 
crimination between the functions of the understanding and those 
of the will. It will illustrate the morality of inquiry, ‘and render 
it manifest that as hope and fear are not instruments of disc overy, 
to employ their influence on the determinations of the judgment 
is an act immoral in man and incredible in God. It will redeem 
the phrase ‘ love of truth’ from its desecration on the lips of 
bigots and fanatics, and show that it describes, not the rece to 
which they apply it, but a virtue of which they do not dream ;— 
not the vow of sectarian fidelity to an assemblage of prejudices, 
but the aptitude to exchange them for future conviction ;—not the 
complacent emotion of undoubted possession, but the earnest aspi- 
ration of pursuit. It will banish all intolerance of doubt, and 
consecrate it as a state of mind necessary to every transition from 
a lower to a higher point of intellectual advancement. It will fix 
a sentiment of stern disapprobation on all intentional favouritism 
in the treatment of evidence, and enlist the feeling of moral re- 
sponsibility in behalf of the act, not of hoodwinking, ‘but of preserv- 
ing clear, the mind's impartiality in research. It will seize on the 
idea of a continually rogressive religion, modified by the suc- 
cessive changes in © seg Destroying the riv alry of creeds, 
it will bring the several orders of human intellect into consenta- 
neous action to help on this progress, and establish such a noble 
co-operation for this end, that society shall become like the multi- 
plication of an individual mental existence; its several members 
in unison, like the faculties of the same being ; its circulation of 
thought as free as if it were all generated w ithin one mind, and 
had only to pass from the memory which gathered its materials, 
to the invention which recasts them, and the judgment which 
approves their new-created forms. We may thus hope at length 
to accomplish with speed what individuals can effect only by the 
steps of a tedious succession; and in place of the slow order of 
solitary vision, to obtain almost the rapidity of intuition into sub- 
jects, round which the thousand eyes of an enlightened commu- 
nity of inquirers spread a kind of omnipresence of perception. 

J. 
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Arr. IX. 
DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


T is recorded in Scripture, that when Adam was expelled 
from Paradise sentence was pronounced on him that he 
should ‘earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. This sen- 
tence has commonly been interpreted to mean ‘a curse.’ We, 
however, read the sentence difierently. Man was originally 
maintained in Paradise without any exertion on his own part; 
and when he sought the ‘ knowledge of good and evil,’ his only 
punishment was to be cast upon his own resources, with Reason 
for his guide, whereby to tread the difficult paths of expe- 
rience. The ‘sweat of the brow’ must be held to represent the 
working of the brain within the brow. When the brain works 
aright, the man earns bread easily—not only for himself, but 
for his fellows; but when the brain lies fallow, little indeed is 
it that the hands can accomplish. Those whose hands work 
under the direction of their own brains are commonly in a con- 
dition of great physical comfort: those whose brains direct the 
hands of others are not less so, and in many cases more so. 
But those who use their hands alone, without brains to direct 
them, are the class who usually feel, in its full bitterness, the 
true curse—the appalling curse of poverty. 

Poverty, in its widest sense, must be understood to mean, 
the privation of anything tending to physical, moral, or intel- 
lectual advancement; but our present purpose is to consider 
poverty principally in a physical point of view—the form in 
which it is most feared by those who suffer under its effects. 
We do not belong to that class of alarmists who avail themselves 
of misery as a stimulant, and delight themselves and distress 
others by declaiming on the ‘increase of poverty and immo- 
rality ;’ on the contrary, we know full well that poverty is con- 
stantly lessening in amount, and that intemperance diminishes : 
the very splendour of the ‘ gin-palaces’ being a proof that the 
poor require something more than gin—that taste, though of a 
barbaric kind, is putting forth its germs amongst them. But 
we know that the progress from poverty to comfort is slower 
than is necessary, and that the change might be made rapid by 
proper guidance: in short, that Poverty is only another name 
for Tenieane: while Intelligence may be regarded as the sy- 
nonyme of Comfort. 

There are various conditions of physical poverty amongst 
nations which are called uncivilized ; but the most demoralizing 
and deteriorating of all poverty is that which exists amongst 
civilized nations, and more especially in large towns. Some 
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hold that the condition of the Irish hovel-dwellers—where the 
father, mother, children, and a pig, live in common in one 
shed, and the children are emulous which shall sleep nearest 
the pig, for the sake of the warmth—some hold that this is the 
worst condition; but we are of a different opinion. The 
crowded lanes, courts, and alleys of a large town, whose every 
house is one unseemly den of squalid hunger, strife, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness—these are the abodes 
in which poverty appears in her most fearful garb, surrounded 
by vice and every variety of misery. And even this condition 
is rendered worse when any peculiar circumstances afford the 
chance of occasional debauchery. ‘The various improvements 
which have taken place in London have swept away huge dens 
of misery, and more especially two which still dwell in our 
memory: we allude to the labyrinth of courts and alleys which 
Sesiinnily occupied the site of St. Catherine's Docks, and that 
between Chandos-street and the Strand. Whoever calls to 
mind that London was once almost wholly composed of such 
miserable dwellings, will not doubt that poverty is graduall 
departing. There are still simjlar dens to be found, in whicls 
human beings are born only to suffer, or to escape suffering 
only through the torpidity of their senses. An accurate his- 
torian would describe the birth, life, and death of one of these 
beings somewhat as follows :— 

‘The child was one of nine, the eldest of whom had been 
born on the ground-floor of a house situated in a row, in a long 
dark alley, where the sun was never seen save at mid-day, and 
then only occasionally during the summer's heat. ‘The father 
had originally been a decent mechanic, earning from twenty- 
five to thirty shillings a-week; and when his first child was 
born, there were few men in his station so happy as he, for ail 
his wants were well supplied. His wife was an industrious, 
cheerful partner ; and the gloominess of their abode was un- 
heeded, relieved as it was by their weekly walk in the green 
fields: Still more prosperous times came ; and the earnings of 
the husband being increased, he was enabled to occupy both 
the rooms of the first floor. Three more children were born ; 
and the necessity for a larger supply of food obliged them to 
encroach on their rent. The first floor was exchanged for the 
second ;—the family was increased by two other members, and 
all removed to the garrets. For some years the weekly walk 
in the fields had been discontinued by the woman; and the 
garments of the husband having become unsightly, he also 
had ceased to seek the free air: the whole of his time was 
taken up with providing the food necessary for his children, 
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and his wife was wholly occupied in looking after them, and 
contriving to keep together the rags which covered them.. Two 
more children were born; and all were confined to a single 
back garret, where, the wages of the husband being insufficient 
to appease their hunger, the wife endeavoured to eke them out 
by washing for their neighbours, some of whom were not quite 
so poor as themselves. It was a scene of misery, from which 
the elder children were glad to escape, and play upon the 
staircase, or in the court before the house, becoming early 
inured to disputes and quarrels among themselves and wi 

other children, every room in the house being occupied by a 
separate family. In the midst of this, the man’s wages hap- 
pened to be reduced; and after long bearing up against 
misery, he at last yielded to the habit of intoxication—partly 
to appease the cravings of unsatisfied hunger, and partly to 
get rid of thought. His wife still struggled, and worked harder, 
but only to procure food, for all other considerations were now 
disregarded. In this condition her ninth child was born; and 
charity alone—the charity of misery to still greater misery— 
saved them from starving. But the woman was changed: 
she had become reckless through suffering, and the sight of her 
youngest child only served to remind her that an additional 
weight of misery had fallen on her. She also took to intoxica- 
tion as a refuge from pain: the coin which was inadequate to 
supply food was yet sufficient to produce a temporary oblivion 
of the want of it. The frequent hunger and pain which the 
child experienced were alleviated in the same manner ;—none 
smiled on its young eyes when they opened, and almost the 
only sensation of pleasure it could experience was in gazing 
vacantly on the rays of sunlight which at some few intervals 
penetrated the apartment. Mother and father were now fre- 
quently away from home for hours, and sometimes days 
together; and remarkable in a sickly infant was the tenacity 
of life, which would not suffer it to perish. How the other 
children lived, was a mystery to all but those ina similar con- 
dition: they had no daily meals, nor even sat down to food. 
Like dogs or wolves, they had a great capacity for endurance : 
having no labour to perform, they could exist for days on -the 
smallest possible quantity of food, and they were ever on the 
alert to beg, snatch, or steal. One feeling alone was uppermost 
in their minds, which gave room to no other—the pain of un- 
satisfied hunger. ‘Their dreams, during the scanty time of 
sleep, were of eating ; and when they awakened, it was to seek 
the means of eating. The elder children took by, foree from 
the younger any scraps of food they found with them ; and the 
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younger resorted to cunning to devour them in private. If 
chance threw in their way a larger booty than ordinary, it was 
devoured in haste, and in quantity, which left them in the 
condition of the torpid boa—a prey to the pangs and helpless- 
ness of over-repletion. 

‘Gloomy was the daily scene on which the young child gazed 
when his faculties began to awaken. During the summer he 
would crawl towards the miserable casement, and look upwards 
through the interstices of surrounding stacks of chimneys, to 
gaze upon the light; but when winter came, he shrunk shi- 
vering, huddled up in his rags, towards the fireplace, which 
rarely contained a fire, and when by chance it did, volumes of 
smoke filled the apartment, and clouded over the wretched 
fragments called furniture, which only remained unsold by the 
parents because they were worth no one’s purchase. Ere the 
child was old enough to descend the stairs, to follow the pur- 
suits of his brothers and sisters, the whole family were ejected 
from their miserable abode, to one still more wretched—they 
were driven to the cellar. It was in the autumn, and the damp 
of the place soon made a fearful change. Ere they had been a 
week in it, the whole of them were laid prostrate by typhus 
fever. The father, the two eldest boys, and the youngest, alone 
survived to endure farther suffermg. ‘They might even then 
have become worthy members of society, had the father re- 
tained strength of purpose or moral feeling, for the disposition 
of the eldest boy was naturally kind and benevolent, ere it had 
been hardened by want and misery. But it was now too late; 
and the intellect of the boy only served to make him a skilful 
thief. The whole family were maintained by the provisions 
which he, and his brother under his directions, contrived to 
pilfer. Occasionally they were committed to prison, to pursue 
the same course when again enlarged. The magistrates lec- 
tured them, and warned them to change their course, knowing 
at the same time that if they ceased to steal they must starve, 
or go on the a for they knew no other means of earning a 
living: they lived in the belief that thieving was their proper 
trade, and those who punished them for it, tyrants, whose only 
right was might. The heart of the eldest boy, which yearned 
for affection, expanded towards the young child, who was accus- 
tomed to look for his return home as his only source of pleasure ; 
and when the father died of disease and debauchery, he took 
him for his protégé, and removed to a more healthy abode. 
The other brother disappeared, no one knew whither; and 
when the youngest attained the age of seven years, his only 
friend, his only protector, the only being who loved him, was 
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taken from him by a sentence of transportation. Left-alone in 
the world, he became a thief at that early age; and ere he 
attained eight years, he became acquainted with the interior of 
a prison. Harshly treated by all, he grew fieree and reckless ; 
and as his intellect expanded, he became a fearful spoiler of his 
kind. He loved no one, and trusted no one ;—sensual excite- 
ment was his only pleasure, his only wish, and he revelled in 
every kind of debauchery. His natural energy was divided 
between the pursuit of robbery and the dissipation of the gains 
acquired by it. His intelligence sueceeded in putting off to a 
distant period the retribution with which he knew society would 
sooner or later visit him; and he had attained twenty-three 
years of age ere he was convicted of felony, and transported to 
a penal colony. His career was then short. On the voyage he 
planned a mutiny, which failed of success by the treachery of 
an intended accomplice; and on landing, the punishment in- 
flicted on him was of a kind which would have destroyed every 
spark of humanity in him had any remained. He escaped, and 
became a leader of bush-rangers ; his hands were made familiar 
with human blood ; and after going through scenes of the most 
disgusting horrors, he was shot, like a wild beast in his lair, by 
those who feared to approach him from terror of his untame- 
able ferocity. Yet this being was once a gentle infant, smil- 
ing in innocence.’ 

Those reasoners who are accustomed to think that the 
shortest cut to reconcile difficulties is the best, sometimes 
allege, that as some classes of the community have too much, 
while others have too little, the easy process is to make the 
poorer class happy with the ree of the richer one, by 
giving share and share alike to all. Now this would be spe- 
cious enough, if the amount of superfluity were equal to the 
amount of want—if the numbers of the very rich were equal to 
the numbers of the very poor. But it is not so; the rich seem 
many, because their position causes them to stand prominently 
out from the crowd, while the large numbers of the poor are 
comparatively little noticed in their obseurity. To take away 
from the rich anything which is absolutely superfluous, would, 
it is true, inflict no positive evil on them; but neither would it 
‘eonfer any positive good on the poor—rather an evil, of the 
same nature as that of bestowing casual charity on habitual 
beggars, and thus preventing them from superseding the ne- 
cessity of charity by the exertion of industrious energy. ‘To 
mingle the property of the rich and poor in one common stock, 
and reduce all to equal rations, would certainly reduce the rich 
to great misery, and ultimately destroy their lives prematurely, 
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by exposure to hardships to which they had not been trained ; 
but it would have no more effect in alleviating the distresses 
of the poor, than would the solitary rations of the captain of a 
war-ship in augmenting the stock of his crew ;—and if it would, 
all rational persons in all ages have seen that the alleviation 
would only be temporary. 

Supposing that, in a newly-discovered island, the division of 
the sine land were to take place among the whole community, 
each family according to its numbers ; such a division could not 
be lasting in its effects—no, not even if the thinness of the 
population afforded at first to every individual a considerable 
lot. One would cultivate well; another would breed cattle 
well; but it would inevitably happen that numbers would 
neither do one nor the other. ‘These would not be able to pro- 
cure food from their land: as a consequence, they would sell 
their allotments, or hire them out to those who knew how to 
turn them to account—and receive food in return. Thus, piece 
by piece, the whole land would eventually centre in the rich 
and intelligent minority, and the poor majority would serve 
them as herdsmen and cultivators, soldiers, retainers, and 
labourers. In a low state of civilization, the worst evils attri- 
buted to inequality of property would inevitably follow. Civil 
commotion would make men scarce, and leave land plentiful; 
the owners of the land would endeavour to force labourers into 
their service, and poor men would be kidnapped and made 
slaves. ‘The necessity of protection would make every poor 
man dependent; and each would attach himself to a superior, 
whose interest it would become to protect him. Every un- 
attached man would then be immediately marked and perse- 
cuted till he chose his ehief—and thus would arise a feudal 
system. While men were scarce, the profits accruing from their 
labour would be considerably greater than the expense occa- 
sioned by the obligation of maintaining them; but growing 
peaceable habits would soon tend to the increase of population ; 
and as population would probably increase faster than the means 
of support, men would gradually cease to become a valuable 
commodity as working slaves, and would in lieu thereof be con- 
sidered useless and troublesome dependants. Their feudal 
superiors would then throw them off as quickly as possible, and 
the feudal system would be ended. New arts and new disco- 
veries would from time to time absorb portions of the dis- 
engaged labour; but in an uncivilized—z.e., an unedueated 
community—there would always be a large surplus of unem- 
ployed labourers; and the labourers must be fed, if not killed 
off. They would F».ve a claim on the land on which they were 
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born, which claim nothing but death could abrogate. Though 
they possessed no share in the land by legal title, they would 
possess a moral title to a share of the food produced on it, 
which no legal enactment could defeat. Improved methods of 
producing Bod would soon increase its quantity. and one man 
would produce as much as several could eat. Fresh. labour 
would thus constantly be liberated, which, as invention ad- 
vanced, would be directed to the creation of new species of 
wealth. But the progress of improvements in production could 
not always continue to keep pace with the probable increase of 
population ; and many poor | pe would therefore exist in a 
condition of misery, produced by constant dread of starvation, 
or in an unimproving condition, caused by apathy arising from 
hopelessness. This is precisely the condition of many amongst 
the poorer classes in England and Ireland at the present day. 

The remedy for this is not in reducing the rich, but in 
raising the poor. If equality of fortunes—which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, would be only another word for equality of 
poverty—could be introduced, and what is far more difficult, 
maintained, the poor would in no respect be better off. And 
one evil, of no small magnitude, es assuredly be effected : 
there would be taken from before the eyes of the poor the 
example of better things than they themselves possessed—the 
general standard of physical comfort, which all should strive to 
elevate, would be lowered. 

The poor man may not benefit physically by.the abundance 
of the rich one, but if his mind be rightly constituted, he must 
benefit morally. Beholding a nighet standard of comfort than 
he himself enjoys, his reason will set to work—not enviously, 
to reduce the rich man to his own level—but hopefully, to 
devise means of raising himself to the level of the rich man. 
He will see that from riches springs leisure, and that leisure 
enables the benevolent man more efficiently to work for the 
benefit of others. He will then ask himself the question—‘ How 
came that man to be rich?’ Other questions will succeed, and 
at last will come the important one— Are wealth-and poverty 
conditions of human nature within human control,.or are. they 
the result of accident, or of invincible necessity ?—and if, they 
be within human control, is not the desirable condition, wealth, 
attainable by all? or at least, is not the objectionable -condi- 
tion, poverty, avoidable by all?’ 

Food, and all other things constituting physical wealth, are 
the results of human labour. Improved methods of applying 
human labour may increase the amount of wealth ; pe if that 
wealth be produced much faster than it is consumed, it will 
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form an aceumulated stock, constituting what in common lan- 
guage is termed riches. By this means numerous individuals 
in acommunity do become rich. By due precaution and in- 
dustry, may not all become so? If by the term rich be under- 
stood the possession by a few of a greater amount of physical 
wealth than the many, all cannot be rich; but what we mean 
by the term rich, is that condition in which all the physical 
wants are abundantly supplied. 

It is evident that the essential condition to the accumulation 
of wealth is, that it shall be produced in greater abundance 
than it be consumed ; in other words. that labour shall be profit- 
able, and earn more than its own maintenance. This can mostly 
be done by skilled labourers, but rarely by unskilled ones. 
The rich men of Greece and Rome acquired their riches by the 
labour of slaves, who were scantily fed and hard worked; in 
other words, their superfluities were gained by subtracting from 
the necessities of their poorer fellows. The many toiled, and 
their lives were shortened, that the few might riot in luxury. 

But, fortunately for mankind, a labourer has now been dis- 
covered, who requires no food fit for human nutriment, and who 
will work day and night untiring, without rest—we allude to 
steam. Steam either actually does, or could perform, the whole 
drudgery of the whole community,—it could furnish a greater 
amount of mere -power than the whole race of human beings 
combined. But it does more than this: it has long been a 
skilled labourer ; art has taught it to spin and to weave, and to 
perform most mechanical processes. With the superintendence 
of one man, it can provide garments for a hundred. It creates 
wealth with the assistance of mere human ezercise, and without 
human labour. It fulfils the condition of accumulating wealth 
(of many varieties) in greater abundance than it can be con- 
sumed. 

‘ But,’ say the working mechanics, ‘ steam is our enemy ; it is 
the servant of the rich man, and does nothing to serve us, but, 
on the contrary, throws us out of work by giving its labour at 
a cheaper rate. This we believe is the common argument of 
the uninstructed, but it is a very fallacious one. It is owing to 
steam alone that they are enabled to enjoy what comforts they 
have in the shape of dwellings and garments. Where would 
be their fuel but: for steam? where would be the fabrics which 
clothe them? where would be the very tools they use in their 
various trades? where the materials on which they exercise 
their arts? What would become of the countless iron trades, 
were steam excluded from the preparation of the material? 
With respect to the supposed supersession of human labour, 
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it is, in the first place, to be remarked, that the transition 
from manual to steam labour is always gradual, and meanwhile 
new inventions are continually raising a demand for fresh labour; 
and lastly, the claim of unemployed mechanics to maintenance 
is as strong against the owners of steam engines, as that of 
unemployed agricultural labourers against the owners of land. 
‘ But,’ the labouring people, the mere unskilled toilers, will say, 
‘ if steam continues to make progress, the time will come when 
manual labour will cease altogether to be required.’ We can 
only reply to this that we devoutly hope, we may almost say 
believe, x oe that time will come. We love our race too well to be 
content while we behold the immense majority condemned to 
a life of drudgery. Most gladly would we hail the extinction 
of all labour which is felt as uninteresting toil. We would 
have the unskilled labourers cease to exist as labourers, but not 
as men; we would give them leisure to cultivate their minds, 
by freeing their bodies from their shackles. 

We are not about to enter at present into the consideration, 
by what means that deplorable poverty, which we depicted in 
the commencement of this article, may be rooted out from the 
whole world. We shall have other opportunities for discussing 
the causes of high and of low wages. Our present observations 
are destined, not for the absolutely poor, but for those who are 
not so rich as they might be; for that portion of the working 
people (happily very numerous) who want only a more skilful 
employment of their earnings to render machinery a valuable 
servant to be employed by them, instead of an obnoxious rival 
to be destroyed by them; who have the means, if they knew 
how, for availing themselves of its powers to increase in an 
indefinite degree their physical and mental enjoyments, and to 
relieve themselves even now from much of the drudgery of their 
existence. 

‘But how can poor men become proprietors of machinery 
without capital ?’ some mechanics will ask. The answer is plain 
—by saving, as others have done. ‘ Our earnings are barely 
sufficient for us to live upon, the poor men will reply. Let us 
analyze this. 

The wages of a working carpenter, bricklayer, and many 
similar trades, average five shillings per day, or thirty shillings 
per week. There are working men. of athletic appearance, who 
earn less than two-thirds of that sum, and maintain families 
healthily upon it. Now it is a known fact that working men 
pay dearer than any other class for the provisions and neces- 
saries they consume. ‘The reason is, that they purchase every 
thing by retail in very small portions. They buy their meat 
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by the single pound, their potatoes by the amount of the single 
meal’s consumption, their cheese and ‘butter by the quarter of a 
pound, their tea and sugar by the ounce, and their beer ‘by the 
pint. This process makes the work of distribution, which is per- 
formed by the shopkeeper, a very troublesome one. To sell an 
ounce of tea is to him as much labour as to sell a pound would 
be, and he must have a much greater per centage on the trans- 
action. And not only does the mechanic buy in small quantities, 
but he very commonly has the bad habit of taking a week's 
credit. For these two reasons, the shopkeeper commonly lays 
a profit of thirty-three per cent. on all he sells to him. The 
shopkeeper has him, in the technical phrase, ‘ under his thumb.’ 
He cannot deal with another, who might be disposed to sell 
cheaper, for he cannot get together the amount of money ne- 
cessary to pay his debts; his weekly wages are mortgaged to 
one who makes him pay a heavy interest at his own pleasure. 
It is not too much to affirm that twenty-five per cent. is weekly 
abstracted from the working man’s wages, without any benefit 
accruing to him. In this is a double evil; the working man 
loses a large portion of his hardly earned wages, and the dis- 
tributor gains it, if not by a process of chicanery, at least by 
services which, in a well arranged state of society, would scarcely 
be necessary. ‘The business which, under a good arrangement, 
might be well performed by one man, is badly done by twenty. 
A green-grocer or chandler with a capital of a few score pounds, 
will make an income of a hundred per annum, in a shop of a few 
feet square. What is there to hinder the customers whom he 
profits by from arranging such matters for themselves, and 
putting by their savings? 

The chandler’s profits arise from buying wholesale and selling 
retail. Time has something to do with the consideration of 
a dealer’s transactions. A merchant can sell a chest of tea in 
the same time the retailer can sell an ounce, and supposing them 
both ready-money transactions, the former will be content with 
a profit of two per cent., when the latter requires ten, twenty, 
or thirty. Now what is there to prevent a body of mechanics 
from joining together to buy the chest of tea from the merchant, 
as many wealthy private individuals do. The answer is two- 
fold; they lack mutual confidence, and they lack convenient 
and well-arranged dwellings. With every thing they consume 
it is the same; even the fuel they use is brought to them on 
men’s backs, in amounts of half a day's consumption. Every 
thing the working people consume, instead of coming to them 
direct from the producer, who would be content with a moderate 
profit, passes through so many hands, each of which adds some- 
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thing to the cost, that it reaches the poor consumer at-a double 
price. Persons who live at hotels and inns live at a far 
greater expense than those who live in private houses, because 
they buy all things in small portions as they consume them ; 
the uncertainty of trade also contributes to high prices: the 
hotel-keeper keeps his house open twelve months, six of which 
are probably barren of guests; he is therefore necessitated to 
exact double profit. To get rid of these disadvantages, large 
numbers of people, of various classes, have joined together to 
institute what are called club-houses, where, their provisions 
being purchased in quantities by their own agents, they can 
consume them at little unnecessary expense. The defect of the 
club-houses is, that they are not dwellings, but merely places 
for eating and for reading. The principle upon which the 
members eat their provisions cheaply, might be applied to all 
the wants of life. It might form a bond of union, not merely 
amongst a number of unmarried men, but amongst a number 
of families. 

Generally speaking, no class of people are so ill-lodged as the 
working-people. ‘Their dwellings are rarely built purposely for 
them: they are commonly houses which have served other 
purposes, and having fallen into disuse, are converted into in- 
convenient lodging-houses, in which each family occupies an 
apartment at a high rate of payment. Even in houses built on 
purpose for them, their conveniences are little attended to. They 
have been accustomed to nothing better, and they submit. And 
wealthy are they sure to be who supply the wants of the poor 
on a large scale. Where the builder makes five or seven per 
cent. by the dwellings of the rich, he makes twenty-five by the 
dwellings of the poor. Where one fortune is accumulated by 
selling wine to the rich, fifty are gathered together by selling 
gin to the poor, and all their other wants afford the same pro- 
portion of profit. 

That the working-people generally have a perception that 
the misery they endure is not a necessity, but merely a cireum- 
stance within human control, is proved by the fact of their strong 
exertions to maintain Trades’ Unions, for the purpose of 
permanently raising the standard of wages. It is clear that 
trades’ unions must fail to do this in the mode they propose, 
because the rate of wages depends on the supply of labour 
which is brought into the market, and not upon the arbitrary 
regulations of either masters or men. Competition is a princi- 
ple existing throughout organized nature, whenever production 
is too rapid. ‘The forest trees compete with each other when 
too thick, and numbers of them perish, naturally, if they are 
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not artificially removed by man. The field which is too thickly 
sown with wheat will produce little save straw, unless it be 
artificially thinned. And thus when workmen are too nume- 
rous the rate of wages diminishes, and they have no remedy 
unless they use their reason to reduce the supply, at least, to 
the level of the demand. For their own sake they should reduce 
it rather lower, in order to maintain an assured equality with 
their employers, because the capital of the employers is a fund 
which will sustain them for a time without business, whereas 
the workmen, having no capital, cannot forego their work. But 
whenever the amount of labour is rather below the demand, the 
competition of the employers will work beneficially for the 
workmen. 

The principle set forth by the trades’ unions, that no man 
should work at more than one trade, and only at that in case of 
having served an apprenticeship to it, is most monstrous, and 
only excusable by the reflection that it arises from ignorance— 
ignorance of which we have ample patterns in the absurd laws 
which have crowded our statute books. The statutes have 
usually been framed with a regard to the interests of the rich, 
at the expense of the poor; and now the trades’ unions are en- 
deavouring, by similar means, to uphold the unskilful workmen 
at the expense of the skilful. If such absurd purposes could 
be accomplished, they would reduce the working people of 
England toa condition resembling that of the East Indian 
castes, and effectually place a bar upon all improvement. It is 
a curious thing that while the spirit of the age is totally averse 
to monopoly in all its customary channels, such strenuous efforts 
should be made to-create monopolies in every branch of me- 
chanical art; and to give a compulsory sanction to what is 
called the ‘ division of labour,’ which, to the extent to which it 
is now carried, tends more than any other thing to prevent the 
expansion of intellect in what regards the common arts of life.* 





* It is quite true that a man’s pursuits may be so diffusive as to produce a result 
in none, but as practical science is divided into branches, it is quite clear that an 
individual who knows the general principles of each, will bring a more grasping 
intellect to bear on his own particular branch, than he will who only studies a par- 
ticular portion of a particular branch, The mechanical «rts are all conversant with 
one single subject,—the artificial forms of matter. Whether that matter be animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, is immaterial to the argument. It is the business of the 
working mechanic to convert it into various geometric forms, with such tools as are 
fitted to operate upon it. Some operations may be-yarticularly delicate, as the finer 
varieties of ivory work, the mechanism of watches, or jewellers’ work ; and delicately 
skilful hands may be required for them. This then would form one class of work. 
The. operations of the builder, the carpenter, the joiner, the cabinet-maker, the 
coach builder, the wheelwright, the wiilwright, and various others, would form another 
class. The engineer, the smith, the machinist, the founder, and metal-workers 
generally, would form another class. In preparing youths for the mechanical arts, 
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That the workmen who compose the trades’ unions have not 
discovered this, and have acted on principles diametrically 
opposite, is no proof that trades’ unions are mischievous institu- 
tions. It merely proves that the workmen composing the trades’ 
unions are in a state of ignorance ; and this ignorance is more 
likely to be removed by the existence of unions, than by any 
other circumstance. Workmen who join unions are incited to 
discussion, which produces habits of thinking, and thus truth is 
gradually elicited, and errors disappear. 

But trades’ unions are far from being the most advantageous 
kinds of unions which can be established; several evils attend 
them. ‘The meetings are held principally at public houses, 
and thus a tendency to drinking is encouraged. They are also 
meetings of separate trades, except on extraordinary occasions, 
and the interchange of discourse is thereby limited in its useful 
effects. And lastly, the men are taken from their families 
during those hours of leisure which should be employed in 
cultivating the domestic affections, and giving moral instruction 
to children. ‘This disadvantage is probably increased by the 
time expended in walking to and from the place of meeting. 
We have understood that, in consequence, the wives of the 
trades’ unionists frequently look upon the unions with an un- 
favourable eye. But, as unions are in themselves desirable, the 
question is, how to attain their advantages without their 
customary evils. We think that it will be no hard task to show 
how the working people may enjoy the benefits of unions 
without these evils, and with many other advantages which the 
present unions give no hope of. 

In effecting a revolution for the better in the general con- 
dition of the w working classes, it is evident that, before all things, 
it is necessary that they should enjoy physical ease; in other 
words, that they should be free from painful bodily sensations. 


the rule should be to set them at work first on the softer mategials, such as wood, 
that the hand might become accustomed to accuracy as well as the eye, by meeting 
little comparative resistance; and this accuracy once acquired, would be continued 
when the more stubborn materials, such as metals, became the subjects of operation. 
The free circulation of labour would enable all to choose the we for which they 
might possess the greatest liking, and consequently in which they would achieve 
the greatest excellence. To the separate classes above mentioned, the greater 
portion of the workmen would confine themselves; but others would be found 
of superior skill, who would go through the whole variety of mechanical arts, and 
the general body would thus acquire an amount of skill, energy, and intelligence, 
which at present we do not dream of. Change of employment reiieves monotony of 
the body, as much as change of books relieves the monotony of the mind. It 
stimulates invention, and gives a great variety of circumstances, many of which must 
operate beneficially, and the mind of the workman becomes enlarged, and habituated 
to find resources in difficulties. 
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To accomplish this, they require an abundant supply of food, 
clothing, warmth, and shelter. We have before shown, that 
there exist a considerable number of working men earning wages 
sufficient for their comfortable maintenance, but who never- 
theless do not reap the full benefit of their earnings, as these 
are dissipated in the payment of heavy rents for wretched 
lodgings, and exorbitant profits on retail purchases from day 
to day; and beyond this, there is a still larger waste of fuel and 
time, from which last loss no one can possibly reap benefit— 
either consumer or distributor. Now what we propose is, to 
enable these producers to reap the whole benefit of their own 
earnings, instead of contributing a large portion of them to 
maintain a host of retail shopkeepers, and to pay the high 
rents of builders, ignorant of the superior economy of a more 
social life. It may perhaps be objected, that if the retail shop- 
keepers lose their trade, they will lose their livelihood—that the 
advantage of the producers will be their loss. This is true; 
but it is our business to concern ourselves with that portion of 
society which possesses the means of improvement. It is better 
that the producers should be permanently bettered in their 
condition than that an artificial class should be kept up in per- 
petuity,on the earnings of others. The distributors who might 
no longer be needed, in consequence of new social arrange- 
ments, would emigrate, or be absorbed in other employments. 

In order to reduce our proposition to a definite shape, we 
will suppose two hundred working men of the skilled class, 
earning on the average 2/. weekly. Supposing cach man and 
his family to occupy two rooms, and bare decency will not 
admit of less, for the various purposes of dwelling, cooking, 
eating, sleeping, and depositing fuel and provisions—his rent 
for these rooms will amount to, at least, 7s. per week, or 
about 18/. per annum. Setting aside all consideration of 
locality, the prime cost of two such rooms at the present 
rate of building materials cannot exceed 50/.; and, were they 
built in quangties, and with every possible regard to economy, 
as manufactories are erected, 40/. would probably be sufficient ; 
the profits therefore are enormous, supposing the rents regu- 
larly paid. But this is not the case: the landlords exact a 
large rent from those who do pay, in order to make up for those 
who do not pay. Ifa landlord were certain of his payment, he 
would be glad to lower his rents; a rent of seven and a half 

er cent. upon the capital laid out in building would remunerate 
oo and ten per cent. would be an inducement which would 
produce amongst capitalists an active competition. 

The cheapest class of buildings which can be erected, where 
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accommodation is needed for numerous occupants, is that in 
the barrack form—say a quadrangle, with an open space in 
the interior. We propose, pe to erect a quadrangle, with 
fifty dwellings on each side; each dwelling consisting of a 
sitting apartment on the ground-floor, and two bed-rooms 
above it. As our proposed plan precludes the necessity for 
chimneys, fire-places, or kitchens, within the dwellings, the cost 
of the erection would not exceed 60/. for each dwelling, or 
12;000/. for the whole. At a rental of ten per cent. on the 
capital, the rent for each dwelling would be 6/. per annum, 
and say 2/. for ground-rent. The tenants might have them, 
taxes included, for 10/. In the centre of the quadrangle we 
propose to erect a building consisting of a basement, a ground- 
floor, and a story: the basement to contain a steam-engine, an 
apparatus for pumping cold and hot water into pipes circu- 
lating through the whole of the dwellings, and a gasometer. 
The open space between the dwellings and the central build- 
ings might contain cellars for coals and durable provisions. 
The basement story is to be a kitchen, fitted with apparatus 
for cooking plain provisions of all kinds adapted to the supply 
of the two hundred families. ‘The room above that would be 
adapted for a dining-room for such of the community as might 
choose to dine together; the remainder would carry their pro- 
visions to their own apartments. The dwellings would be 
warmed in winter by ae, se paar ipes, which, under a certain 
pressure, would supply heat porno to boil milk or coffee, or 
for other similar purposes, by a proper arrangement; and cocks 
might be placed in the pipes at proper intervals to supply 
warm water for washing. The gas could be placed in lanterns 
in the walls of the dwellings—thus lighting the inside and out- 
side at once, and preventing any offensive odour from entering 
the apartments. In addition to the other conveniences, there 
should be provided a sufficient number of warm and cold baths, 
and also.a laundry and wash-house. 

Taking the expense of the central building, machinery, and 
piping into consideration, we may estimate the whole at about 
8,000/. Ata rental of ten per cent. this would amount to 
8001. per annum, or 4/. more for each family—making their 
rents |4/. per annum each, or 4/. less than we have estimated 
their present expense. But in return for this they have three 
rooms instead of two; and, the essential requisite of heat being 
supplied from a joint stock, one-third of the fuel will suffice to 
keep them in a state of comfortable warmth. They may also buy 
their provisions in large quantities, and save probably one-third 
of their present cost. ere are two ways of doing this: they 
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may either appoint some of their own number as their agents, 
or they may put a contract up to auction stipulating for qua- 
lity, as is the case with the army and navy; but, probably, 
the owner of the building would find it worth his while to save 
them the trouble. The total income of the two hundred men 
we estimate at 20,000/. per annum. Reckoning the rent of 
each at 14l., and clothing and pocket-money at 26/., there is a 
balance of 6U/. to be expended on food and other necessaries. 
Supposing, therefore, that the — kept the kitchen, 
shop, and baths, in his own hands, and secured the custom of 
two hundred famili¢s—by selling better commodities and at a 
cheaper rate than the retail shopkeepers, which his facilities 
would enable him to do—he would make a return of 12,0001. 
per annum, ten per cent. profit on which would be 12,001. a 
year; and, as all would be ready-money transactions, a very 
smalli capital would be required. ‘Thus the judicious employ- 
ment of 25,000/. capital would realize an annual income of 
4,000/., and, we apprehend, with a less degree of risk than 
almost any business that could be named. The advantages, 
the mere physical advantages, to be reaped by the workmen 
from dwelling in such an establishment are so obvious, that no 
fear could be entertained of the dwellings lying idle. So far 
from such being the case, they would be found willing to pay 
their rents weekly, and in advance, in order to secure a pre- 
ference. So large a profit, of course, could not be maintained 
for a very long period. The first speculators would have the 
advantage; but when the speculation was found profitable, 
fresh capital would be embarked in it, until the rate of profit 
reached the level of all similar undertakings of equal risk. 
Two hundred working men, who had saved 125/. each, might 
invest their capital in such a speculation, and divide the 4,000. 
per annum amongst them—thus putting the profits and inte- 
rest into their own pockets. 

The liberation of the wives and daughters of these working 
men from drudgery in cooking, scrubbing, cleaning, water- 
carrying, and numerous other things, would give them a large 
amount of leisure for the cultivation of their own intelligence 
and taste, and the training of the children. The men also, 
after the labour of the day was over, would come to cleanly 
homes and cheerful conversation : the gin-shop and the public 
house would be alike abandoned. The means of cleanliness 
would be easy and abundant as regarded their persons, and 
their health would be improved. So much as regards physical 
comfort; but in respect to facilities for the cultivation of the 
mind, the advantages would be very great indeed. The large 
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room in the centre, serving as a dining-room at mid-day, might 
serve at other times for other purposes: it might be provided 
with a library of books, periodicals, and newspapers ;. it might 
serve as a school-room morning a: 1 afternoon, and in the 
evening as a reading-room, lecture-room, and mechanics’ insti- 
tute. If necessary, another story might be raised above it, in 
order to provide for an infant-school, hospital, or nursery. A 
opular lecturer could scarcely desire a better audience than 
Ire would find in such an institution, both of men and women ; 
for, as there would be no necessity for going away from home, 
women as well as men might attend without loss of time. ‘The 
moral and intellectual benefits which would be wrought in the 
characters of such a body of men, women, and children, are 
almost incalculable. Vice would be ashamed to show its face, 
just as poor people dislike to appear on Sunday in their 
soiled working garments, amongst their decently- clad fellows. 
And as such institutions increased in number, there would 
arise amongst them a generous emulation in improvement: 
they would be like fields separated by hedges, in which the 
relative excellence of the crops could be ascertained, and ex- 
periments usefully tried. ‘They would form a general bond of 
union amongst the working classes, based on their true inte- 
rests, and would teach them how to co-operate usefully for 
commercial and productive as well as*social purposes. 

Earnestly do we wish that capitalists may see this plan in 
the same light as we do, and in making their own interest go 
hand in hand with the working-men’s s welfare, teach them to 
REGARD CAPITAL AND MACHINERY AS THE MOST EFFICIENT PRO- 
MOTERS OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


J. R. 





Art. X. 
WILLIS’S SKETCHES. 


Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis: 2d Edition, 3 vols. 
12mo. Macrone. 
Inklings of Adventure. By N. P. Willis: 3 vols. Saunders 
and Otley. 
HE former of these works had received so superabundant a 
share of notice from the reviewing craft both before and 
after its appearance, that we deemed our r readers would not thank 
us fora less cursory notice of it than was contained in our general 
review of the publications of the past year. The more recent 
appearance, however, of another work by the same author,— 
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which has not the personalities, whether laudatory or vitupe- 
rative, of its predecessor, and has its attractions in a superior 
degree,—affords an opportunity which we should be unwilling 
to lose for blending with our specimens of the latter work, 
some interesting passages from that portion of the earlier, which 
our most thinking public, in its eagerness to get to the per- 
sonalities, seems to have very generally neglected. Among the 
hasty sketches, of the nature of which the title which Mr. Willis 
has selected is happily expressive, those which relate to our 
own country are far from being those which would have attracted 
the greatest share of notice for their literary merit or their 
intrinsic interest, apart from the eagerness to know the indisercet 
truths, or ill-natured criticisms, which may have been uttered by 
Mr. A. concerning his friend Mr. B. With due deference to the 
superior piquancy of the latter kind of information, we will select 
our extracts with a view to excite an interest of a somewhat 
different kind. We shall take an opportunity as we proceed of 
correcting some statements of the author, where haste, and the 
desire of saying something, has betrayed him into inaccuracy. 

The interior of the ‘ Hétel Dieu, during the raging of the 
cholera in Paris, and the agonizing torments of the sufferers, are 
faithfully drawn. The horrors of the scene must have materially 
contributed to enhance the enjoyment of the salubrious and 
balmy air of Italy. 

After having been detained for a fortnight in the lazaretto at 
Villa Franca, we are conducted by a rapid flight to Florence. 

‘ Florence is a resort for strangers from every part of the world. 
The gay society is a mixture of all nations, of whom one-third may be 
Florentine, one-third English, and the remaining part equally divided 
between Russians, Germans, French, Peles, and Americans. The 
English entertain a great deal, and give most of the balls and dinner- 
parties. The Florentines seldom trouie themselves to give parties, 
but are always at home for visits in the prima sera (from seven till 
nine), and in their box at the opera. They go, without scruple, to all 
the strangers’ balls, considering courtesy repaid, perhaps, by the weekly 
reception of the Grand Duke and a weekly ball at the club-house of 
young Italian nobles.’ 

‘ Among the foreigners of rank, are three or four German princes, 
who play high and waltz well, and are remarkable for nothing else ; 
half a dozen star-wearing dukes, counts, and marquises, of all nations 
and in any quantity; and a few English noblemen and noble-ladies— 
only the latter nation showing their blood at all in their features and 
bearing.’ 

Now if the word ‘only’ is meant to exclude not only all foreigners 
except the English, but the native Italians themselves, we protest 
against it. If ‘there is a characteristic more peculiar than another 
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to the high-born dames of Italy, it is that noble and commanding 
air, which, in conjunction with their singuiar beauty, renders them 
supereminently attractive. 
——The high Dama’s brow, more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance ; 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies,’ * 

Mr. Willis must either be insensible to the spell of beauty, or 
else his taste in these matters is liable to be called in question, 
since we can hardly conceive it possible for a stranger to gaze 
around on the radiant countenances that are nightly congregated 
in the Teatro della Pegola, and maintain that a noble expression 
is wanting in the majority of them. From whence did the 
painters of the middle centuries obtain their models ?—Did they 
journey far north to borrow those exquisite features that adorn 
the various collections of Italy—that spotless brow, the fiashing 
eye, and flowing bust. Do the Madonnas of Raphael convey an 
idea of vulgarity, or is the picture of Guido’s ‘ Beatrice Cenci’ 
wanting in an expression of nobility, which agony, mental and 
corporal, has not been enabled to subdue? We are half inclined 
to suspect that Mr. Willis must have met with some social 
disaster—that he was in fact less acquainted with the characteristics 
of Italian ladies than with what he terms the animal dignity so 
universal in the lower classes of that country. 

* One gains little by his opportunities of meeting Italian ladies in 
society. The cavaliere servente flourishes still, as in the days of Beppo, 
and it is to him only that the lady condescends to ta/k. The married 
couple are never seen together by any accident, and the lady and her 
cavalier never apart. The latter is always invited with her, as a matter 
of course, and the husband, if there is room, or if he is not forgotten. 
She is insulted if asked without a cavalier, but is quite indifferent 
whether her husband goes with her or not. These are points really 
settled in the policy of society, and the rights of the cavalier are spe- 
cified in the marriage contracts. 1 had thought, until I came to Italy, 
that such things were either a romance, or customs of an age gone by.’ 





In regard to the specification of the rights of the ‘Cavaliere 
Servente” in the marriage contracts, had our author not been quite 
so credulous, had he evinced only a common degree of caution to 
ascertain how far the romance was borne out by fact, he would 
quickly have discovered his mistake. Goodnatured and liberal as 
are Italian husbands in general, they are still far from entertaining 
so complaisant a feeling as this statement would imply as to the 
fate which the course of social events may, we acknowledge, not 
improbably, decree them to undergo. In demonstration of this 





* Beppo, 
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we will recite an anecdote that occurred a short time since at 
Florence. 

Sometime in the summer of 18—, at about ten in the morning 
of a genial day, known only in that southern climate, a lady, 
muffled in the ample folds of a silken cloak, was observed to 
loiter about a secluded walk near the walls of the city. The 
circumstance was of too ordinary a nature to cause particular at- 
tention. Presently, a second lady, similarly attired, and adopting 
equal caution in the concealment of her features, carefully recon- 
noitred the spot, and perceiving the ‘trysting-place’ occupied by 
another, hastily retreated to the adjoining vineyard. A third 
came—and finally a fourth, each more amazed than the other at 
the singularity of the meeting, especially as they were all similarly 
adorned with a small orange flower adjusted on the left shoulder. 
The emblematic device was in the highest degree complimentary 
—but how far it was strictly descriptive of individual merit, it is 
impossible to determine. The game of ‘cocco gua cocco la’ (or 
blind man’s buff) was continued for some time to the infinite 
annoyance of the respective parties, until the boisterous mirth of 
some cavaliers approaching in the direction of the walk compelled 
a precipitate retreat to the shelter of the vineyard. As the jovial 
group advanced, each lady imagined she recognised amongst 
them a voice peculiarly dear—whose accents had occasionally 
softened into duleet warblings of ‘dolce mio tesoro, or ‘ vieni fra 
queste braccie. The cavaliers, four in number, advanced to the 
centre of the walk, and, halting abruptly, commenced singing the 
popular Florentine canzonet : 

‘ Ma le figlie d’oggidi 
Son piu la’ che loro ma’; 
Ese lo sentono venir’ 
Oibéd non treman’ gia.’* 

The Rubicon had been passed, and vain was any further 
attempt at concealment. The ladies, after a preliminary lecture 
on the shocking iniquity of a betrayal of their uncanonical 
affection, to adopt the expressive language of Boccaccio ‘ insieme 
st fecero la pace,’ and were conducted by their cavaliers toa small 
casino in the vicinity, where an elegant collation was prepared, 
and discussed in due form, with sundry other palatable adjuncts. 
So far everything went smoothly ; but, either through the indis- 
cretion of some one. of the party, or the babbling tongue of an 
eaves-dropper, the tale became known, and gradually circulated, 
until it reached the ears of the sexagenarian husbands. It so 





* «But the daughters of the present generation are even more rife of charms than 
were their mothers ; neither do they tremble at the sound of the footsteps of their 
lover.’ 
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happened (and we are sorry to impeach the correctness of Mr. 
Willis’s description of Italian manners) that the mention of the 
supernumerary slave had been altogether omitted in the marriage 
articles of these fair dames, nor had his maintenance been duly 
provided for. ‘The displeasure of the elderly gentlemen, who had 
hitherto supposed that the coruscations of their bright moieties 
had shone for their sole benefit, knew no bounds. Their 
lamentations, loud and long, having reached the ears of the Grand 
Duke, an investigation took place ; the victims of marital severity 
were banished from court for the term of six months, and their 
cavaliers exiled to the gloomy precincts of Piombino. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Willis, from a residence of only 
three months, should have undertaken to pronounce sentence, not 
on the general forms and usages of Florentine society, but on the 
more secret intricacies of domestic arrangements. He says, ‘ the 
society is dissolute almost without an exception. Is it so much 
more so than in the high circles of fashion in all countries? What 
says a great authority on this subject—one who, from personal 
experience, was well qualified to hazard an opinion—‘ Cavaliere 
Servente means what there is no precise name for as yet in 
England, though the practice is as common as in any tra- 
montane country whatever.* In praise of the manifold attractions 
of the capital of Tuscany we most cordially concur ;—never- 
theless the void occasioned by the cessation of the splendid fétes 
of the Palazzo Borghese, and of the unbounded hospitality of our 
late minister Lord Burghersh, has not as yet been replenished. 

Passing through the little town of ‘ Buon Convento,’ the church 
was in vain sought for where Henry VII. of Germany was 
poisoned by a drug givento himin the Communion cup. Within 
a mile of this place, close to the road-side, our traveller might 
have visited a spot celebrated as having been the scene of one of 
the most daring acts of depravity committed during the middle 
ages. ‘Ihe republic of Siena was divided into two factions—the 
one headed by the family of ‘Tolomei, the other by the no less 
powerful Salimbeni. ‘Their mutual animosity increased to such 
an extent, and the partisans on both sides were so numerous, that 
the commerce of the town, as well as the local government, was 
temporarily suspended. Finding, at last, that power was evenly 
balanced between them, and that they could not avoid sharing in 
the disasters attendant on the prolongation of the family dispute, 
the Salimbeni offered to make a mutual compromise, which was 
cordially accepted by the Tolomei. ‘The number of males of the 
two respective families was twelve each, and the more firmly to 
ratify the alliance, the Salimbeni invited their late antagonists to 


* Byron. 
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a splendid feast at their country palace, still bearing the name in 
allusion to the event of « Poggio alla Merenda,’ or ‘ the Villa of 
the Luncheon.’ No expense was spared to render the reception of 
the Tolomei worthy of the rank they held in their native city. 
A vast number of the citizens accompanied them, hailing with 
joy the public demonstration of an alliance which would brin 
back prosperity to their impoverished state. On the right head 
of each Salimbeni rode one of their late opponents; and on their 
arrival at the palace, the former heid the stirrups, whilst the 
Tolomei alighted from their horses. They were conducted to the 
hall of ceremony, and the sumptuous feast commenced. The 
two families were seated alternately at table, and it might have 
been remarked that the massive silver-handled knives of the 
Salimbeni-were pointed, while those of the Tolomei were rounded 
and blunt. During the repast the chief of the Salimbeni pro- 
posed the health of their guests, which was pledged standing. In 
return the new friends performed the same act of courtesy, and 
whilst the goblets were lifted in the act of quaffing the generous 
liquor, each Salimbeni, at a given signal, buried his knife in the 
side of his neighbour. They all died. The family, however, 
was not exterminated. The wife of one of the victims fortunately 
escaped to Florence, where she was delivered of a son who suc- 
ceeded to the family domains and honors. ‘The Sienese, struck 
with horror at the treachery of the deed, rose en masse against 
the Salimbeni, who found themselves deserted by their most 
zealous partisans. ‘They were obliged to fly, their property was 
confiscated, and from that day their name has ceased in Siena. 

The tale was related to us by one of the female descendants of 
the Tolomei, in the same Palazzo, in the same hall where the 
deed was done: and as the veins of her polished temple throbbed 
during the indignant recital of the wrong committed against her 
ancestors,—as her eyes flashed at the recollection of the specious 
treachery,—had Mr. Willis seen her at that moment, he would 
not have accused her of being destitute of that proud bearing, 
that commanding air of nobility, which, gainsay it who will, is one 
of the most attractive qualities of the ladies of the far south. 

Without tarrying at Rome, our author proceeds to the 
‘ Lusinghiera Partenope,’ and after the usual trip to Vesuvius, 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum, gives an amusing account of the 
Neapolitan races. 

‘ The horses were led up and down—a delicate, fine-limbed sorrel 
mare, and a dark chestnut horse, compact and wiry—both English. 
The bets were arranged, the riders weighed, and, at the beat of a bell, 
off they went like arrows. It was a stirring sight! The course was 
about a mile round, and marked with red flags at short distances; and 
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as the two flying creatures described the bright green circle, spread out 
like greyhounds, and running with an ease and grace that seemed en- 
tirely without effort, the king dashed across the field followed by the 
whole court; the Turkish steed of Don Giovanni restrained with diffi- 
culty in the rear, and leaping high in the air at every bound—his nos- 
trils expanded, and his head thrown up with the peculiar action, of his 
race, while his snow-white mane and tail flew with every hair free to 
the wind. I had, myself, a small bet upon the sorrel. sf was nothing 
—a pair of gloves, with a lady—but as the horses came round, the 
sorrel a whip’s length a-head, and both shot by like the wind, scarce 
touching the earth apparently, and so even in their speed that the rider 
in blue might have kept his hand on the other’s back, the excitement 
became breathless. Away they went again, past the starting-post, pat- 
tering, pattering with their slender hoofs, the sorrel still keeping her 
ground, and a thousand bright lips wishing the graceful creature suc- 
cess. Half way round the blue jacket began to whip. The sorrel still 
held her way, and I felt my gloves to be beyond peril. The royal 
cortége within the ring spurred across at the top of their speed to the 
starting-post. The horses came on—their nostrils open and panting, 
bounding upon the way with the same measured leaps a little longer 
and more eager than before; the rider of the sorrel leaning over the 
neck of his horse with a loose rein, and his whip hanging untouched 
from his wrist. Twenty leaps more! With every one the rider of 
the chestnut gave the fine animal a blow. The sorrel sprang desperately 
on, every nerve strained to the jump; but at the instant that they 
passed the carriage in which I stood, the chestnut was developing his 
wiry frame in tremendous leaps, and had already gained on his oppo- 
nent the length of his head. They were lost in the crowd that broke 
instantly into the course behind them, and in a moment after a small 
red flag was waved from the stand. My favourite had lost!’ 


Whether or not Mr. Willis may have implanted in his bosom 
that insatiate longing after field sports so characteristic of our 
aristocracy, and which he may by possibility have inherited from 
his Britannic ancestors, he is manifestly exceedingly deficient 
in his stock of sporting science. A fourth-form boy at Eton 
would be ashamed of the errors he displays in the art of equitation ; 
and whilst arranging his bets in chapel, during the time of divine 
service, (the Tattersall’s of that admirably disciplined school,) 
would certainly refrain from backing even the best horse, were a 
| to be put up who rode with a loose rein, and with a whip 
dangling by a bit of string from his wrist. 


‘The next race was ridden by a young Scottish nobleman, and the 
son of the former French ambassador, upon the horses with which they 
came to the ground. It was a match made up on the-spot. . The 
Frenchman was so palpably better mounted, that there was a general 
laugh when the ground was cleared and the two gentlemen spurred up 
and down to show themselves as antagonists. The Parisian himself 
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stuffed his white handkerchief in’ his bosom, and jammed down his hat 
upon his head with a confident laugh; and among the ladies there was 
scarce a bet upon the grave Scotchman, who borrowed a stout whip, and 
rode his bony animal between the lines with a hard rein, and his feet 
set firmly in the stirrups. ‘The Frenchman generously gave him ev 
advantage, beginning with the inside of the ring. ... The bell struck, 
and the Scotchman drove his spurs into his horse’s flanks and started 
away, laying on with his ig 4 most industriously. His opponent fol- 
lowed, riding very gracefully, but apparently quite sure that he could 
overtake him at any moment, and content for the first round with merely 
showing himself off to the best advantage. Round came the Scot, 
twenty leaps a-head, whipping unmercifully still; the blood of his 
hired hack completely up, and himself as red in the face as an alder- 
man, and with his eye fixed only on the road! .. . The long-tailed bay 
of the Frenchman came after, in handsome style, his rider sitting com- 
placently upright, and gathering up his reins for the first time to put 
his horse to his speed. The Scotchman flogged on!—The Frenchman 
had disdained to take a whip, but he drove his heels hard into his 
horse’s sides soon after leaving the post, and leaned forward quite in 
earnest. The horses did remarkably well, both showing much more 
bottom than was expected. On they came, the latter gaining a little, 
and-working very hard. The other had lost his hat, and his red hair 
streamed back from his redder face! but, flogging and spurring, with 
his teeth shut and his eyes steadily fixed on the road, he kept the most 
of his ground and rode uway. ‘They passed me a horse’s length apart, 
and the Scotchman’s whip, flying to the last, disappeared beyond me. 
He won the race by a couple of good leaps at least. The king was 
very much amused, and rode off laughing heartily, and the discomfited 
Frenchman came back to his party with a very ill-concealed dissatis- 
faction.’ 


Any comment on the foregoing would be an act of supereroga- 
tion: but we sincerely recommend to Messrs. James Robinson and 
John Day an attentive perusal of this extract, that they may 
‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ the maxims therein set 
forth for the edification of jockeys. 

The ‘Campo Santo’ is a place consisting of 365 pits, one of 
which is opened every day for the dead of the city. They are 
30 or 40 feet deep, and each would contain perhaps 200 bodies. 
The description is well given, conveying with singular distinctness 
in a few sentences the revolting horrors of that dread abyss, 
leaving free scope for the imagination to picture the frightful 
details which such a scene must inevitably present. 


‘It was some time before we could distinguish anything in the dark- 
ness of the abyss. Fixing my eyes on one spot, however, the outlines 
of a body became defined gradually, and in a few minutes, sheltering 
my eyes ety from the sun above, I could see all the horrors of 
the scene but too distinctly. Eight corpses, all of grown persons, lay in 
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a confused heap together, as they had been thrown im one after another 
in the course of the day. The last was a powerfully made, grey old 
man, who had fallen flat on his back, with his right hand lying across 
and half covering the face of a woman. By his full limbs and chest, 
and the darker colour of his legs below the knee, he was probably one 
of the lazzaroni, and had met with a sudden death. His right heel lay 
on the forehead of a young man, emaciated to the last degree, his chest 
thrown up as he lay, and his ribs showing like a skeleton covered with 

askin. The close black curls of the latter, as his head rested on another 
body, were in such strong relief that I could have counted them. 

Off to the right, quite distinct from the heap, lay, in a beautiful atti- 
tude, a girl, as well as I could judge, of not more than nineteen or 
twenty. She had fallen on the pile and rolled or slid away. Her hair 
was very long, and covered her left shoulder and bosom; her arm was 
across her body; and, if her mother had laid her down to sleep, she 
could not have disposed her limbs more decently, The head had fallen 
a little way to the right, and the feet, which were small, even for a lady, 
were pressed one against the other, as if she were about turning on her 
side. The sexton said that a young man had come with the body, and 
was very ill for some time after it was thrown in. We asked him if 
respectable people were brought here. “ Yes,’’ he said, “many. None 
but the rich would go to the expense of a separate grave for their re- 
lations.” 

The Italians certainly attach a trifling value to human life, and 
either from poison, the stiletto, or drowning, the population at 
Naples i is thinned in a manner that to a stranger would appear 
almost incredible. Still the lives of travellers of every grade are 
perfectly secure, on account of the certainty of detect ieus, and the 
unavoidable necessity of punishment, extorted not. by any regard 
for justice, but by the fear of ambassadorial remonstrance; and 
Mr. Willis is in flagrant error in saying, ‘ Never a night passes 
without one or more > murders ; and it is only heard of because the 
victims selected are English, and are missed at their hotels.’ 

Some years ago, whilst dining at ‘ Capo di Monte’ with the 
late Sir William Drummond, the conversation turned on the com- 
parative amount of erime in England aud Italy, when a person 
remarked that not a newspaper arrived without containing the 
account of some dreadful murder; whereas in Naples assassi- 
nation was never heard of. ‘That may be true, replied Sir 
William Gell. ‘It isa subject, that, for many reasons, Italians 
uniformly avoid, especially as it is just possible the person who 
paid for and caused the assassination may be in the same room. 
We shall meet here again in a few days, and I think I possess 
sufficient interest to procure a tolerably correct account of the 
murders that have taken place during the last fortnight.’ The 
following week he aband a list of 11 persons,-six of whom 
had perished by the ‘coltello, two had been poisoned, and the 
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bodies of the three others had been found floating in the bay. 
This happened during the summer, and it is only fair to state 
that it is considered by. the Italians to be ‘/a stagione degli 
assassini.’ 

Our author pays a visit to the tomb of Virgil, where he dis- 
covered an ‘ ee a leaning against the entrance, conning 
over the well-remembered lesson in the Aneid. He seemed 
ashamed to be caught with his classic, and put the bock in his 
pocket as I came suddenly upon him.’ This was bad taste on the 
part of our countryman. The last time we visited that classic spot 
we had indeed cause to blush. Whilst enjoying the delicious 
view of the bay, enlivened by several English vessels of war that 
had conveyed once more to his kingdom that regal delinquent, the 
grandfather of the present King of Naples, two carriages stopped 
at the bottom of the steep path leading to the tomb. The party 
quickly gained the gate of the vineyard, and ranged themselves 
in formal procession. First came a lieutenant-general in his 
Majesty's service, carrying with pompous solemnity a smali box 
covered by a sable-coloured shawl ; behind him foilowed the 
Duchess of D * * *, supported on her right by a doctor of 
divinity, now high in the church, and holding a golden stall with 
sundry benefices attached to it, on her left by the Catholic Abbé 
Campbell, whilst the rear was brought up by a merry midship- 
man, the very personification of mischief. The shaw! was with- 
drawn, and disclosed a diminutive coffin containing all that 
remained on earth of the favourite lap-dog of her Grace the 
Duchess of D * * *. The general deposited the body ina 
grave dug close to the entrance of the tomb of the poet: the 
Duchess shed a few tears,—the clergy consoled her, and they left 
the animal alone with its glory. ‘The remains of the lap-dog, 
however, were not destined to appropriate the epitaph of + Me 
tenet nunc Parthenope, for on the following day the merry mid- 
shipman, taking with him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, ruthlessly violated the grave, carrying away the coffin, 
and depositing in its place a coarse wrapper of brown paper filled 
with pigtail tobacco. 

After a short residence at Naples, Mr. Willis returns to Rome, 
for the purpose of witnessing the ceremonies of the holy week, 
and, notwithstanding the oft repeated description, he is successful 
in ereating afresh a certain degree of interest. We should be 
guilty of great injustice were we not to point out for especial 
commendation his graphic delineation of the celebrated portrait 
of ‘ Beatrice Cenci.’ 

‘ The Barberini palace contains three or four masterpieces of paint- 
ing. The most celebrated is the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, by Guido, 
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The melancholy and strange history of this beautiful girl has’ been told 
in a variety of ways, and is probably familiar to every reader. | Guido 
saw her on her way to execution, and has painted her as she was dressed, 
in the gray habit and head-dress made by her own hands, and finished 
but an hour before she put it on. There are engravings and copies) of 
the picture all over the world, but none that I have seen give any idea 
of the excessive gentleness and serenity of the countenance. The eyes 
retain traces of weeping: but the child-like mouth, the soft girlish Imes 
of features that look as if they never hed worn more than the one ex- 
pression of youthfulness and affection, are all in repose; and the head 
is turned over the shoulder with as simple a sweetness as if she Kad but 
looked back to say a good-night before going to her chamber to sleep. 
She little looks like what she was—one of the firmest and boldest spirits 
whose history is recorded. After murdering her father for his fiendish 
attempts upon her virtue, she endured every torture rather than disgrace 
her family by confession, and was only moved from her constancy, at 
last, by the agonies of her younger brother on the rack. Who would 
read capabilities like these in these heavenly and child-like features ?” 
This wants only the concluding words of Shelley’s magnificent 
tragedy— 
* Farewell, my tender brother—Think 

Of our sad fate with gentleness, as now, 

And let mild pitying thoughts lighten for thee 

Thy sorrow’s load.—Err not in harsh despair, 

But tears and patience.—One thing more, my child ; 

For thine own sake be constant to the love 

Thou bearest us. 





And, though 
I}] tongues shall wound me, and our common name 
Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent brow 
For man to point out as they pass,—do thou 
Forbear, and never think a thought unkind 
Of those who perhaps love thee in their graves. 

My lord, 
We are quite ready.— Well ; ’tis very well.’ 

‘ Immense interest was made for the poor girl, but it is said 
the papal treasury ran low, and if she was pardoned the large 
possessions of the Cenci family could not have been confiscated. 

When was mercy ever the attribute of priestcraft? The most 
obdurate of all hearts is that of a priest, when employed in the 
exertion of a power granted by law for the furtherance of his own 
sordid views. It is not, necessary to revert to so remote a period 
for an example, nor does this sacerdotal vice appertain to Catholicism 
exclusively. Even in this age the widow's mite has been forcibly 
wrung from her—even in this country the son has been slaugh- 
tered in defence of his aged mother, by the military hirelings of 
Episcopalian cupidity. 
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We cannot avoid pointing out the glaring error Mr, Willis has 
been guilty of in regard to the ‘ Temple of Ridicule.’ It has no- 
thing to do with ridicule, but is styled < J/ Tempio Redicolo, 
from the word redire, to return, being built on the site of Hanni- 
bal’s camp, when he raised the siege of Rome, and returned to 
Naples. The common guide-book would have enabled Mr. 
Willis to avoid this error. 

Leaving Rome, Mr. Willis proceeds to Leghorn to join the 
officers of the United States frigate, who had invited him to 
a cruise in the Mediterranean. Visiting Palermo, Trieste, and 
taking a hurried trip to Vienna, he goes to Corfu, and the classic 
land of Greece, 

* The isles of Greece—the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho lov’d and sung ; 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung. 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set. 

It is to be hoped that their sun is now in the ascendant—that 
they will in time occupy a station amongst the kingdoms of 
Europe, which the advantages of their favoured position would 
decree to be an important one. As yet inexperienced in self- 
government, having but lately rent their bonds asunder, they 
might have been placed under better guardianship than that of a 
court whose claim to notoriety is mainly derived from the cireum- 
stance of being the most b%rbarian extant amongst the civilized 
kingdoms of Europe. TheAyoung gentleman ‘ in an exceedingly 
well cut swallow-tailed coai, of very light blue, with a red stand 
ing collar, wrought with silver, will have enough to do to manage 
his new kingdom. 

Our author is an enthusiastic admirer of Byron, and every 
object in his eyes increases or decreases in interest according to 
the notice bestowed on it by the ‘friend of Greece. He does 
not neglect to offer a passing tribute of admiration to the ‘ Maid 
of Athens,’ a fact that has drawn forth the irony of the Edinburgh 
reviewer. It has been the constant custom for Englishmen, on their 
return from Greece, to say that. Byron’s beauty had degenerated 
into a fat, coarse, vulgar woman, and we feel grateful, therefore, 
to Mr. Willis for having so authoritatively substantiated the wilful 
falsehood of these perambulating atoms of aristocratic folly. 

After having visited Constantinople—having been invited to a 

éte champétre on the plains of Troy by a ‘Turkish bey—seen 
Sultan Mahmoud at his devotions, and witnessed the Paynim ce- 
remony of drowning frailty in a sack, he takes leave of his 
agreeable hosts at Smyrna. 
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‘The commodore sailed this morning for his winter-quarters in 
Minorca. I watched the ship’s preparations for departure from the 
balcony of the hotel, with a heavy heart, Her sails dropped from the 
yards, her head turned slowly outward as the anchor brought away, and 
with a light breeze in her topsails the gallant frigate moved majestically 
down the harbour, and in an hour was a speck on the horizon, She 
had been my home for more than six months. I had seen from her 
deck, and visited in her boats, some of the fairest portions of the world. 
She had borne me to Sicily, to Illyria, to the isles and shore of Greece, 
to Marmora, and the Bosphorus ; and the thousand lovely pictures with 
which that long summer voyage had stored my memory, and the thou- 
sand adventures and still more numerous kindnesses and courtesies, 
linked with these interesting scenes, crowded on my mind as the noble 
ship receded from my eye, with an emotion that I could not repress. 

* And so, to the gallant ship—to the “ warlike world within’’—to the 
decks I have so often promenaded, and the moonlight watches I have so 
often shared—to the groups of manly faces I have learned to know so 
well—to the drum-beat and the bugle-call, and the stirring music of the 
band—to the hammock in which I swung and slept so soundly—and, 
last, and nearest my heart, to the gay and hospitable mess with whom 
for six happy months I have been a guest and a friend, whose feelings 
I have learned but to honour my country more, and whose society has 
become to me even a painful want—to all this catalogue of happiness, I 
am bidding a heavy-hearted farewell. Luck and heaven's blessing to 
ship and company! 


With no ordinary feelings of gratification we turn from the 
perusal of « Inklings of Adventure.’ As a literary composition 
its merits are far superior to ‘ Pencillings by the Way.’ Unlike 
its predecessor, it is professedly writen for more than American 
eyes. Greater merit is displayed in the arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter, the expressions are more choice, and the whole work 
bears the impress of mature reflection. 

It is a collection of tales which have already appeared in the 
pages of the ‘ New Monthly Magazine, and are now cellected 
and published under their present quaint designation.* 

These tales purport to be the Rambles, in the New and Old 
World, of Mr. Philip Slingsby; and, as he is often the hero of 
the adventure, we may be permitted to congratulate him on the 
general success of his adventurous wanderings ; the more so as we 
have good reason to believe that some of the incidents, although 
highly coloured, and displaced from their original scene of action, 
have a slight foundation in truth. 





* The title is a preposterous aff-ctation, besides being glaringly incorrect. 
Inkling means a hint or whisper, and is improperly applied in the present in- 
stance. We rather suspect that it was intended as a titular accompaniment to 
* Pencillings by the Way.’ In that case, we can only say, that, in reference to 
‘ink,’ there is no such word in the English language. 
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In the first tale of ‘ Pediar Karl, Mr. Slingsby introduces 
himself as an unsuccessful suitor, and a successful go-between ; 
perhaps the reverse would have been more satisfactory to his feel- 
ings. Prefatory to the narrative are a few remarks, and amongst 
them the following is not the least true :—Men, women, and pine- 
apples, I am inclined to think, flourish with a more kindly growth 
in the fervid latitudes. By the word ‘flourish,’ it is meant to inti- 
mate that the physical properties attain a greater degree of per- 
fection—that the human plant luxuriates with greater {reedom— 
vielding flowers of a more brilliant hue, and fruit of a more exqui- 
site flavour than in the frigid regions of the north. ‘The moral 
pruning-hook is in vain applied to check the rapid development 
of the shoots which sprout forth with such marvellous vigour, for 
the sap driven back on one point breaks out with redoubled 
energy at the next convenient opportunity. 

We strongly recommend to all ladies in want of that commo- 
dity commonly termed a companion for life (so called, we might 
often suppose, from the want on both sides of all qualities fit to 
render them lasting associates for each other)—we earnestly con- 
jure them, if our author’s narrative, be correct, to visit the baths 
of Lebanon, Sara‘oga, or Balston. The faciity with which a 
person my there be linked in the holy bond is perfect.y astound- 
ing. A perusal of ‘ Ped/ar Karl, ‘ Saratoga, * Tom Fanead, 
and * Larks in Vacation, will fully bear out the assertion of the 
matrimonial tendencies of these hoi spiings. 

Mr. Slingsby, accompanied by his friend Mr. Forbearauce 
Smith, visits the Fail of the Niagara. The description of this 
roar of waters is more correct than any of the numerous accounts 
we recollect to have read. It is, moreover, uninfected by verbo- 
sity—the usual character of passages descriptive of scenery. 
Where the objects of natural beauty are manifold, a complicated 
detail is unavoidable, but where the attention is directed to a 
single feature the delineation should be terse, to afford an un- 
bridled play to the imagination, and to be in strict harmony with 
the subject. 

‘ We descended to the bottom of the precipice—it looked rather ap- 
palling. Our way lay through a dense descending sheet of water, 
along a slender pathway of rocks, broken into small fragments, with 
an overhanging wall on one side, and the boiling caldron of the 
cataract on the other. A false step, and you were a subject for the 
* shocking accident’’ maker. 

‘The guide went first, taking Miss ’s right hand. She gave 
me her left, and Job brought up the rear, as they say in Connecticut, 
“on his own hook.” We picked our way boldly up to the water. 
The wall leaned over so much, and the fragmented declivity was so 
narrow and steep, that, if it had not been done before, I should have 
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turned back at once. Two steps more and the small hand in mine 
began to struggle violently, and, in the same instant, the torrent! beat 
into my mouth, eyes, and nostrils, and I felt.as if I was drowning.» I 
staggered a blind step onward, but still the water poured mto my nos- 
trils, and the conviction rushed for a moment on my mind that we were 
lost. I struggled for breath, stumbled forward, and, with a gasp that 
I thought was my last, sunk upon the rocks within the descendi 
waters. Job tumbled over me the next -instant, and as soon as I co 
clear my eyes sufficiently to look about me, I saw the guide sustaining 
Miss , who had been as nearly drowned as most of the subjects of 
the Humane Society, but was apparently in a state of resuscitation. 
None but the half-drowned know the pleasure of breathing. 

‘The air was scarcely breathable—(if air it may be called, which 
streams down the face with the density of a shower from a watering- 
pot,) and our footing upon the slippery rocks was so insecure, that the 
exertion of continually wiping our eyes was attended with imminent 
danger. Our sight was valuable, for, surely, never was such a brilliant 
curtain hung up to the sight of mortals, as spread apparently from the 
zenith to our feet, changing in thickness and lustre, but with a constant 
and resplendent curve. It was what a child might imagine the arch of 
the sky to be where it bends over the edge of the horizon. 

‘I was screwing up my courage for the return, when the guide seized 
me by the shoulder. I looked around, and what was my horror to see 
Miss standing far in behind the sheet upon the last visible point 
of rock, with the water pouring over her in torrents, and a gulf of foam 
between us, which I could in no way understand how she had passed 
over. 

‘She seemed frightened and pale, and the guide explained to me by 
signs (for I could not distinguish a syllable through the roar of the 
cataract) that she had walked over a narrow ledge, which had broken 
with her weight. A long fresh mark upon the rock at the foot of the 
precipitous wall, made it sufficiently evident: her position was most 
alarming. 

‘I made a sign to her to look well to her feet ; for the little island on 
which she stood was green with slime and scarce larger than a hat, and 
an abyss of full six feet wide, foaming and unfathomable, raged between 
it and the nearest foothold. What was to be done? Had we a plank, 
even, there was no possible hold for the further extremity, and the shape 
of the rock was so conical, that its slippery surface evidently would. not 
hold a rope fora moment. To jump to her, even if it were possible, 
would endanger her life, and while I was smiling and encouraging the 
beautiful creature, as she stood trembling and pale on her dangerous 
foothold, I felt my very heart sink within me. 

‘The despairing guide said something which I could not hear, and 
disappeared through the watery wall, and I fixed my eyes upon the 
lovely form, standing, like.a spirit in the misty shroud of the spray, as 
if the intensity of my gaze could sustain her upon her dangerous foot- 
hold. I would have given ten years of my life at that moment to have 
clasped her hand in mine. | 
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*T-had scarce thought of Job until I felt him trying to pass behind 
me. His hand was trembling as he laid it on my shoulder to steady 
his steps; but there was something in his ill-hewn features that shot an 
indefmable ray of hope through my mind. His sandy hair was plas- 
tered over his forehead, and his scant dress clung to him like a skin; 
but, though 1 recall his image now with a smile, I looked upon him with 
a feeling far enough from amusement then. God bless thee my dear 
Job, wherever in this unfit world thy fine spirit may be fulfilling its 
destiny ! 

‘ He crept down carefully to the edge of the foaming abyss, till he 
stood with the breaking bubbles at his knees. I was at a loss to know 
what he intended. She surely would not dare to attempt a jump to his 
arms from that slippery rock, and to reach her in any way seemed im- 
possible. 

‘ The:next instant he threw himself forward, and while I covered my 
eyes in horror, with the flashing conviction that he had gone mad and 
flung himself into the hopeless whirlpool to reach her, she had crossed 
the awful gulf, and lay trembling and exhausted at my feet! He had 
thrown himself over the chasm, caught the rock barely with the extre- 
mities of his fingers, and, with certain death if he missed his hold or 
slipped from his uncertain tenure, had sustained her with supernatural 
strength as she walked over his body! ° 

The guide providentially returned with a rope in the same instant, 
and, fastening it round one of his feet, we dragged him back through 
the whirlpool, and, after a moment or two to recover from the suffocating 
immersion, he fell on his knees, and we joined him, I doubt not de- 
voutly, in his inaudible thanks to God.’ 

Going down Lake Ontario the steamer happens to be engaged 
asa transport for an Irish regiment. Of what the amusements 
of the privates of the regiment consisted, may be gathered from 
the following passage. It is needless to observe they were ac- 
companied by numerous females, willing victims of Hibernian 
blandishments. What was to be done with them? Slingsby con- 
trives to patch up one couple for better or worse, according to the 
strict rules of canonical regulation. THe is less fortunate with 
another couple, meeting with a character very foreign to the na- 
turally blithe, courageous, and warm-hearted Irishman. 


‘I stepped forward, and was not a little surprised to see standing 
against the railing on the larboard bow the motionless figure of an 
Indian girl of sixteen. Her dark eye was fixed on the line of the 
horizon we were leaving: behind, her arms were folded on her bosom, 
and she seemed not even to breathe. A common shawl was wrapped 
carelessly around her, and another glance betrayed to me that she was in 
a situation soon to become a mother. Her feet were protected by a 
pair of once gaudy but now shabby and torn moccasins, singularly 
small; her hands were of a delicate thinness unusual to her race, and 
her hollow cheeks, and forehead marked with an expression of pain, 
told all I could have prophesied of the history of a white man’s tender 
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mercies. I approached very near, quite unperceived. A small burning 

spot was just pereeptible in the centre of her dark cheek, and, as | 

looked at her steadfastly, I could see a working of the muscles of her 

dusky brow, which betrayed, in one of a race so trained to stony ealm- 

ness, an unusual fever of feeling. I looked around for the place im 

whieh she must have slept. A mantle of wampum-work, folded across 

a heap of confused baggage, partly occupied as a pillow by a brutal- 

looking and sleeping soldier, told at once the main part of her story, I 

felt for her, from my soul! 

** You ean hear the great waterfall no more,”’ I said, touching her 
arm. 

‘* | hear it when I think of it,” she replied, turning her eyes upon 
me as slowly, and with as little surprise, as if I had been talking to her 
an hour. 

‘I pointed to the sleeping soldier. ‘“ Are you going with him to his 
country?” 

cu“ Yes.” 

*“ Are you his wife?” 

** My father gave me to him.” 

‘* Has he sworn before the priest in the name of the Great Spirit to 
be your husband ?”” 

**No.’’ She looked intently into my eyes as she answered, as if she 
tried in vain to read my meaning. 

* * Ts he kind to you?” 

‘ She smiled bitterly. 

* “ Why then did you follow him?” 

‘Her eyes dropped upon the burden she bore at her heart. The 
answer could not have been clearer if written with a sunbeam, I said 
a few words of kindness, and left her te turn over in my mind how I 
could best interfere for her happiness.’ 

He goes to the colonel. 

*“Colonel! will you oblige me by sending for Mahoney? Steward! 
call me that Indian girl sitting with her head on her knees in the boat's 
bow.” 

‘ They stood before us. 

* “How is this?” exclaimed the colonel; “ another! Good God! 
these Irishmen! Well, sir! what do you intend to do with this girl, now 
that you have ruined her ?” 

* Mahoney looked at her out of a corner of his eye with a libertine 
contempt that made my blood boil. The girl watched for his answer 
with an intense but calm gaze into his face, that if he had had a soul, 
would have killed him. Her lips were set firmly but not fiercely toge- 
ther, and as the private stood looking from one side to the other, unable 
or unwilling to answer, she suppressed a rising emotion in her throat, 
and turned her look on the commanding officer with a proud coldness 
that would have become Medea. 

‘ “ Mahoney !”’ said the colonel, sternly, “ will you marry this poor 
girl?” 

* * Never, I hope, your honour!” 
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‘The wasted and noble creature raised her burdened form to its 
fullest height, and, with an inaudible murmur bursting from her lips, 
walked back to the bow of the vessel. The eolonel pursued his con- 
versation with Mahoney, and the obstinate brute was still refusing the 
only reparation he could make the poor Indian, when she suddenly re- 
appeared. The shawl was no longer around her shoulders. A coarse 
blanket was bound below her breast with a belt of wampum, leaving her 
fine bust entirely bare, her small feet trod the deck with the elasticity of 
a leopard about to leap on his prey, and her dark, heavily fringed eyes 
glowed like coals of fire. She seized the colonel’s hand, and imprinted 
a kiss upon it, another upon mine, and, without a look at the father of 
her child, dived with a single leap over the gangway. She rose directly 
in the clear water, swam with powerful strokes to one of the most distant 
islands, and, turning once more to wave her hand as she stood on the 
shore, strode on and was lost in the tangles of the forest. 

The ‘ Gipsy of Sardis’ is a wild tale of eastern imagery, 
openiug among the crumbling ruins of the once imperial Sardis, 
and terminating amidst the enchanting scenery of the Valley of 
Sweet Waters at Constantinople. The site of the ancient church 
elicits from Slingsby a train of sound apocalyptical reflection. 
‘ His strong aud never-wasting under-current of early religious 
feeling rushed back on him as he sat on the end of the broken 
wall ot the church of Sardis, with the sacred yolume open at the 
“ Revelations” in his hand—his excited imagination pourtraying 
the angel of the church hovering around the holy spot.’ These 
musings suddenly yanish, and the celestial angel is summarily 
dismissed for the contemplation of one of a more material and 
congenial nature. 

‘She was of the height and mould of the younger water-nymph in 
Gibson’s Hylas, with limbs and lips that, had I created and warmed 
her to life like Pygmalion, I should have just hesitated whether or not 
they wanted another half-shade of fulness. The large shaw] of the East, 
which was attached to her girdle, and in more guarded hours concealed 
all but her eyes, hung in loose folds from her waist to her heels, leaving 
her bust and smoothly-rounded shoulders entirely bare; and, in strong 
relief even upon her clear brown skin, the flakes of her glossy and raven 
hair floated over her back, and swept around her with the grace of a 
cloud in her indolent motions. A short petticoat of striped Brusa silk 
stretched to her knees, and below appeared the full trouser of the East, 
of the same material, narrowed at the ankle, and bound with what 
looked in the moonlight an anklet of silver. A profusion of rings on 
her fingers, and a gold sequin on her forehead, suspended from a 
coloured fillet, completed her dress, and left nothing to be added by the 
prude or the painter. She was at that ravishing and divinest moment 
of female life, when almost the next hour would complete her woman- 
hood—like the lotus ere it lays back to the prying moonlight the snowy 
leaf nearest its heart.’ 
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This real angel is placed under his care in order to convey her 
to Constantinople, and the effect of her presence at his side durin 
the day, and her sleeping at his feet in the khans, is caleulited 
to fill with envious interest the bosom of the reader. 

Arrived at Constantinople, the fair being mysteriously disap- 
pears. A clue, however, to her retreat is discovered, and recourse 
is had to the assistance of Mustapha, a person whose profession 
is so universal as to render a more particular detail of the duties 
attached to it superfluous. Suffice, that in this instance his osten- 
sible, though less lucrative calling, was that of an ‘ attar merehant.’ 
The interior of the slave market is delineated with pointed accu- 
racy; and the author, it cannot be doubted, by some means or 
other obtained a stealthy ingress. The slave merchant displays 
to the gaze of the Mussulman the beauties of his commercial 
article, with the same eager anxiety that Mr. Tilbury trots out 
a first-rate Leicestershire hunter, to challenge the criticising 
acumen of Mr. Payne or Lord Gardner. The impression that 
such an indelicate act conveys to the mind of an English pro- 
pounder of moralities is one of unfeigned disgust. Before passing 
judgment on this custom of the East, let us consider how far the 
situation of the Stamboul flesh-vender is analagous to that of the 
Almack’s matron of England. Both introduce into the market 
for public inspection a commodity that is to be relinquished to 
him who will offer the highest price ; in neither case any other of 
the qualities of the bidder being much adverted to. He who. has 
the largest mass of aecumulation is proportionably nearer to the 
possession of the coveted object, provided that the desire of pos- 
session be once engendered. To effect this Mr. Tilbury and the 
Osmanlie resort to legitimate means; but the astute matron of 
Almack’s appeals to every cunning device that human ingenuity 
can invent, to resuscitate the dying embers of wealthy concupi- 
scence, or to excite beyond the power of repression im ‘the breast 
of high-born youth the vivid scintillations of burning passion. 

Maimuna jis discovered in the slave market, and purchased for 
forty pounds! Englishmen are seldom able to buy their ladies at 
so cheap a price, and with an equal facility of transfer. 

The ‘ Revenge of Signor Basil’ is a correct account of Flo- 
rentine life as it is, and it is not possible to cite any particular 
portion of it in preference to another. With the exception of one 
or two trifling inaccuracies, it may be said to be perfect ; and the 
knowledge that no slight portion of the incidents actually oc- 
curred, tends infinitely to increase the interest of the tale. 

We close our remarks on Mr. Willis’s work with a sincere ex- 
emg of gratitude for the amusement the perusal has afforded us. 

s an American author we hail his success with unfeigned de- 
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light, fortified by the intimate conviction that he is qualified, and 
likely, to attain a literary station honourable both to himself and 
to his country. 

C. A. H. 





Arr. XI. 
BRIBERY AND INTIMIDATION AT ELECTIONS. 


(THE frequency of general elections in the last few years, and 

the unprecedented fury with which they have been contested, 
have made familiar to too general experience the intolerable 
defects of our electoral system. In the good old time, when 
Parliaments died a natural death, and His Majesty’s ministers 
could, on most occasions, count out the best whipped muster of 
His Majesty’s opposition, the struggle at elections was compara- 
tively feeble. ‘I'wo rich Tories would, perhaps, spend their last 
shilling in a contest for the glory of representing some place 
honourably distinguished by the title of open borough; but the 
contest was purely personal, and excited little interest except 
among the parties immediately concerned. Contests of public 
principle. and political feeling were rare occurrences, for the 
simple reason, that public principle was a thing almost unknown, 
and political feeling was irresistibly on one side. The case is 
now different; a new class has arisen, strongly imbued with new 
opinions, and invested by the Reform Act with the power of 
giving effect to them. The party formerly predominant has 
been despoiled of the monopolies on which its power was founded, 
and sees itself for ever reduced to a contemptible minority in the 
nation, which innocent admirers of the theory of representative 
government would think must necessarily leave it in a corre- 
spondingly eternal minority in the House of Commons. But 
not so thinks that party. It is not content to submit to this dis- 
pensation, or to sacrifice all chance of regaining power to the 
proprieties of such a fantastic theory. The ascendancy which it 
once held so easily, and so fully appreciated, is well worth a 
struggle ; and it now throws itself back on resources which, be- 
fore the Reform Bill, were rarely called forth, because rarely 
needed. The unsparing employment of these resources has 
lately, been, and must henceforth be, the sole means of existence 
to an antipopular party. If it for a moment relaxes, its doom is 
straightway sealed. Every accession of strength to the cause of 
the le renders necessary increased exertions on the part of 
their adversaries, and every day, we may rest assured, such ex- 
ertions will be more. and more unscrupulously made. Wealth 
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and influence are at their command, and the corrupt employment 
of these advantages is their only hope, and our only feat.’ Be- 
fore the last great struggle in 1835, few people had any notion 
of- the. full extent of power which bribery and intimidation could 
bring to bear on a Parliamentary election. Nor have we any 
reason to think we know the limits of that power yet. On the 
contrary, we should be prepared to expect that it will be stretched 
on every occasion, to keep up with the increase of popular rights, 
and that, unless our Legislature speedily and wisely interposes, 
popular rights may eventually be crushed by the deadly incubus 
of bribery and intimidation. We do not, however, affect to assert 
that the antipopular party is the only one which has recourse to 
these infamous expedients. It does so to the greatest extent, 
because it has the amplest means, and because its existence as a 
party depends upon these practices ; but its opponents retaliate 
when they can—they are obliged to do so; and we may broadly 
say, that in these days of political fury and universal partisan- 
ship there is hardly a single individual, possessing influence of 
any description, who scruples to employ it, and to employ it in 
any, the most effectual, manner. 

What with the sudden growth of political earnestness, and the 
nice balance of parties in Parliament, we can hardly point out the 
class, or the individual, that is not deeply absorbed im election spe- 
culations, and deeply interested in the result of every contest. 
Except in the days of the threatened invasion, who can ever re- 
collect England in such an universal ferment? No doubt there is 
essentially a vast gulf between the opposing opinions, but enthu- 
siasm and cunning have made it unnaturally wide. The most re- 
spectable man of one party very generally believes of the most re- 
spectable man of the other that his only object is the ruin of his 
country. The squire, whose delight it has hitherto been to lie under 
a spreading beech-tree, and be lulled to sweet forgetfulness by the 
lowing of his home-fed oxen, can no longer sleep. O'Connell ap- 
pears to him in his uneasy dreams. Yes, O'Connell is coming 
to shoot all his partridges, and to glut the English market with 
Popery and Irish corn! Full of this big thought, he sends his 
steward to order his tenants to have the same fears, or, at least, 
to vote as if they had. The impious O’Connell invades also the 
slumbers of his innoceat partner. Yes, he is calling nineteen- 
twentieths of English women by a naughty name, and signifi- 
eantly insinuates that she is one of that respectable majority. In 
the course of a week she has cut half her acquaintance, beeause 
they supported, what she calls, O’Connell’s nominee. She has 
dismissed from a charity school, which she patronizes, four chil- 
dren of as many rebellious tenants, and has transferred half her 
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eustom in the neighbouring borough from yellow to purple 
tradesmen. The mild pastor, who was contented to sit and smile 
on the prosperity of his flock, or, at all events, upon the tenth 
part of it, sees the same terrific apparition. He cries ‘ Wolf,’ or 
‘O'Connell, which, in the Church language, is the same thing; 
and, if his flock will not run away from this fabled monster, he 
turns wolf himself; a veritable wolf, as his flock soon find to 
their cost. And thus hundreds of thousands, who never loved 
strife before, now hurry with enthusiasm to enlist under the anti- 
popular banner. 

Add to these recruits the old veteran forces of corruption, and 
we may well expect a disastrous issue. Does the reader want 
one more instance of the increased fury of these latter times, let 
him steal along the still purlieus of the Carlton Club; let him 
station himself under the window of the room where stands the 
far-famed depository of the Conservative funds. Night and morn 
the listener shall hear the monotonous sound of crumpling paper 
and tinkling gold, as they fall into those unfathomable coffers. 
The rustic may wait in vain till this Pactolus shall have done 
flowing—for flow on thou shalt, thou shining river, as long as 
thou bast an unimpeded channel, to the illimitable ocean of bri- 
bery and corruption. Strange to say, but no less strange than 
true, many a worthy man contributes to this disgraceful hoard ; 
and where it goes, and how it goes, we will not take the trouble 
to inquire. Will any one ask us, Of what avail would be the 
corrupt employment of money and power in England? Where, 
we will answer, is the land so genial to every species of corruption ? 
Look at the vast inequalities of wealth and privilege—the many 
demi-millionaries—the innumerable demi-paupers—and then 
wonder at bribery! Look at the hundred thousand pot-houses 
that line our streets and our highways, and the shoals of drunk- 
ards that hourly issue from them, and then wonder at the effi- 
caey of treating! Look at the relations of landlord and tenant, 
of tradesmen and customers—look at the long chain that binds 
so many miserable dependants to the will of some imperious man 
of privilege—and then wonder at intimidation ! 

We have said that every one, or almost every one, good or 
bad, unconsciously or wilfully, is determined to employ those 
means which he has at command, to enforce the Conservative 
doctrine of ‘ doing as we will with our own.’ Come we now to 
see whether any consideration intervenes between the wish and 
the power. 

Let us look to the fact. Let us observe the frightful desolation 
which a modern election carries in its train. We need appeal to 
he petitions or printed records. The experience .of every being 
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endowed with ears and eyes, who has lived in the scene of a 
contest, be it town or country, can bear witness to the ter- 
rors of this visitation. If some return could be made of the 
number of families ruined at the last election on account of ob- 
noxious votes, and of those who, to avoid ruin, were compelled to 
sacrifice their integrity; of the number of men who sold them- 
selves for money, beer, or advancement ; of the number of divi- 
sions amongst friends, occasioned by difference of partisanship ; 
of the number of panes of glass, and heads, that were broken by 
the glorious mob; in short, of every injustice, outrage, or crime 
committed within that short period—we should be able to appre- 
ciate the blessings of our present electoral system. 

Fortunately these bitter truths have been brought home to 
representatives as well as to constituents. ‘The majority of the 
House, at this moment, are of the party most likely to suffer 
from the bribery and intimidation of the rich ; and even the mi- 
nority have begun to discover that the mob have a very dis- 
agreeable sort of influence, and a very considerable inclination 
to avail themselves of it. Hence a not unwilling response in the 
House of Commons to this unanimous complaint of the people. 
A very general interest has been directed that way, and sundry 
remedies have been proposed, and met with a very encouraging 
reception. Either to deliberate upon these, or to stop the mouths 
of those who called for something more decisive, a Committee was 
appointed last year, and is still sitting, commissioned to inquire 
into the best means of preventing bribery, corruption, and intimi- 
dation at elections. It is to the evidence produced before this 
Committee, and the various suggestions of remedies, thrown out 
by most highly competent witnesses whom they examined, that 
we wish particularly to direct the attention of our readers. 

The whole catalogue of evils incidental to our electoral sys- 
tem is here developed, and we waited anxiously for the Report 
which this Committee should make, and the remedies to which it 
should give its important recommendation. The remedies which 
are needful, or at least the principal of them, have been so clear] 
pointed out, and are in themselves so palpable, that the world, 
we were satisfied, would know what to think if, when the Report 
appeared, it should find them refused. It has appeared, and they 
are refused. 

As it is, the representative system is utterly defeated. The 
Reform Bill, if it have fair play, shall grow up a Hercules to 
rid the political world of monsters; but already, as it lies in 
its cradle, has the envious goddess of Corruption sent two 
most deadly serpents, Bribery and Intimidation, to strangle 
the baby-giant. On the issue of this fight, good government 
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depends.- If bribery and.-intimidation are not effectually re- 
strained, the Reform Bill will prove worse than a nonentity— 
a positive curse; for, under the pretence of extending privileges 
to the great mass of the people, it has merely increased the 
number of victims to be sacrificed to the Tory Moloch. Better, 
far better, recal the days of peaceful monopoly ;—better Schedule 
A, and the reign:of omnipotent patronage! But there is no 
necessity for this ignominious alternative. ‘Fhis single Committee, 
or rather Parliament, acting on their suggestions, might have given 
us a political regeneration. It is true that, as long as Schedule B 
exists, and the otherwise capricious distribution of the elective 
franchise, so long must there be anomalies and injustice in the 
working of the scheme. But that is matter for future correction. 
That correction, and whatever else we require, may be had from 
the present constituency, if its real sentiments are permitted to 
determine its votes. We are confident that no faithful representa- 
tives can see what we now see in the ponderous volumes before us, 
without being equally awake to the evil and the remedy. The 
time will soon come when they must give us full redress; and, 
when they have done so, we pray them to destroy all vestige—all 
memory—of the nuisance they have extirpated. Let them bring in 
a Bill to make the mention, nay, the thought of it, highly penal. 
Let the printed Minutes of their proceedings be hid, or consigned 
to the charge of some unreformed Record-office, where alternate 
heat and damp may soon rot its accursed leaves ; or rather let the 
public hangman burn it, and let its ashes be sent to poor dis- 
franchised Stafford, which, in its disgrace, will perhaps find some 
consolation in this memento and type of its former honours. 
Suppose a foreigner, impressed with a veneration of the tripartite 
ingenuity of our curious constitution,—suppose he were to turn 
over the pages of this disgraceful libel (for truth is still a libel,) 
on the British Aristocracy and the British poor,—if he should read 
there the evidence of so many intelligent and irreproachable wit- 
nesses, coming from all parts of the kingdom, and all speaking to 
the unsparing (we may almost say the universal) employment of 
the advantages of wealth and station in tampering with and 
coercing those whom the accidents of fortune have rendered de- 
pendent upon them for subsistence,—what would be his opinion 
of our mysterious scheme ?—what his opinion of our boasted 
Aristocracy and our free people? And yet, where could he look 
to more authentic records, and more directly come in contact with, 
and mark the relative position of, the great divisions of British 
society?- He has read of the high value attached to Aristocracy 
in England, especially in its benign influence on the morals of: 
the people; he-has read, too, of the stern independence and ‘ 
Vou, III, & XXV. No, II. 2K 
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stubborn virtue of, that people. Well, he now has a capital 
opportunity of reading how rich and poor really do behave, when, 
for instance, they are for the first time engaged in exercising the 
solemn privilege of the elective trust; and a noble rivalry of 
virtue he sees exhibited. The rich man is busy, bullying and 
bribing and drenching every poor wretch accessible to such in- 
ducements; and the glorious mob is staggering, roaring, and 
rioting through the streets, 

We will now examine the forms under which these eyils 
exist, and the preservatives which we should suggest as best 
calculated to prevent their recurrence. And, first, we will begin 
by bribery. 

We suppose we need not take up much time in proving the 
enormity of bribery. Though vastly practised, and a gentle- 
manly crime, inasmuch as rich people alone can commit it, 
we never yet heard it defended on principle; we therefore shall 
assume that it is indefensible, and shall claim support to any 
plan that tends to put it down. 

We have not any wish to interfere much with the prevailing 
statute or common law on this subject; at all events we will 
postpone that consideration for a little. It is the mode of 
encouraging and enforcing evidence before the parliamentary 
tribunal, which we hold to be of the greatest importance ; because 
it is that tribunal alone which looks upon bribery as a political 
offence ; and because it is the influence of bribery on politics, and 
not on morals,—on a seat in Parliament, and not on an eternal 
soul,—that will always interest the public in suppressing it. If 
no political advantage—no party triumph—were looked to from 
detection of bribery, a man would be quizzed, most probably, as 
a saint, who stirred a step in the matter. The greatest blow, 
therefore, we can aim at bribery, will be to give every encourage- 
ment to its discovery before the parliamentary tribunal, and to 
apply adequate severity of punishment to it when discovered. We 
need hardly point out how utterly unavailing that tribunal has 
hitherto been for this purpose. It would seem, from the general 
run of its decisions, that it considers the whole question to 
be between the two candidates; the poor constituency are left 
altogether in the lurch. Bribery might have prevailed to the 
most shameful, notorious, ascertained extent; the returns have 
been effected by it, and the constituency have been utterly juggled 
out of their rights. No matter, unless the bribery can be brought 
home to the sitting Member. They have no redress beyond the 
punishment of one or two poor wretches, which they do not desire, 
and who really are not the most guilty of the parties concerned, 
after all, ‘The bringing home the bribery to the sitting Member 
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is rendered very nearly a matter of impossibility, from the mis- 
chievous protections which screen him, his witnesses and agents. 
Mr. Cockburn in his very valuable evidence, observes that he can 
imagine no candidate to be so thoroughly infatuated as to permit 
the chance of his bribery being brought home to him; yet, unless 
it isso brought home, as we have before said, the Committee have 
almost invariably refused to go into any evidence of such acts; 
and this state of things, coupled with the frightful expense attend- 
ing petitions, has the very common effect of deterring parties 
from prosecuting any attempt to substantiate bribery, even where 
there is an absolute certainty of its having taken place to a con- 
siderable extent. The obvious remedy to this evil is to enact that 
evidence of bribery may be gone into without any necessary evi- 
dence of the Member's participation in it ; and that, where it shall 
appear to the Committee that the return was materially affected 
by bribery, they shall cancel such return, and give the constituency 
the redress of another election. This alone (for we apprehend that 
few people have recourse to bribery except when they think that 
it will materially affect the return,) will be a strong encourage- 
ment to one party to hunt out all cases of bribery, and a corre- 
spondingly strong inducement to the other to abstain from such a 
dangerous experiment. 

But much more assistance is wanted, and can be had. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is a matter of — 
that the candidate has eventually to pay the money whic 
is expended in the form of bribes; and this, of course, makes 
him a party to the crime; and, if proved against him, he will 
forfeit his seat: and we should wish this additional epee! to 
be added,—that he be for ever incapacitated from sitting in Par- 
liament again. But the difficulty is to get this proof, as long as the 
present rules of evidence prevail. Let us revise those rules. The 
candidate knows that some of his money goes in bribery; very 
often he knows more of the particulars. His agent knows a great 
deal more; and there is usually some mysterious third person 
who knows the whole mystery of the transaction from beginning 
to end. Now, under the present system, all these most important 
parties are screened from examination, or, at all events, from any 
examination that it is of any use to go into. The mysterious 
third person is not obliged to say anything that may criminate 
himself, nor, of course, is the sitting Member; and the agent 
throws between himself and the truth the convenient shield of 
professional privilege. Now, it appears to us that the obvious 
remedy for all this is to enact that these immunities be abolished 
—that this third person, or any witness whatsoever, be obliged to 
answer any question put to him, whether it tend to criminate 
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himself or not; giving to the chairman the power of absolving 
him, by certificate, from all personal consequences of his dis- 
closures; and rendering him, on the other hand, liable to an 
indictment in case his answers should have been false. That no 
agent, town or country, or counsel, be permitted to plead any 
privileges, but obliged to speak out like any other witness; and, 
finally, that where strong presumption exists that the Member 
has been implicated in the transaction, and other testimony is 
not sufficient to prove it, he himself may be called in and ex- 
amined, on his oath, before the Committee. 

We shall be surprised if, with these facilities of detection, bribery 
will often pass undetected ; and we shall be equally surprised if, 
such being the chance, it be often undertaken. Partisans, it may 
be said, will in that case be the bribers,—the Carlton Club, &c. 
No doubt that may be the case at some isolated election in the 
middle of a session ; but then, if it may be shown (as we have above 
proposed that it may be permitted to show) that the return was 
materially affected by bribery, (and there will be the same facility of 
tracing the bribery in this case, ) the seat will be forfeited, the briber 
defeated, and the constituency indemnified. And it is the punish- 
ment of the bribery by the way of forfeiture of the seat, that will 
be the strongest inducement to every party to hunt it out. 

Observe, once more, how strongly our plan holds out this induce- 
ment. In all cases, by our new rule of evidence, we prodigiously 
increase the facilities of detection. The sitting Member is the 
most likely person to be the briber; a single case traced to him 
forfeits the seat. Partisans may possibly bribe for him ; but they 
will only do so where they think the return will be most materially 
affected thereby. But, again, if that can be proved, the seat is 
likewise forfeited; so that, in any case in which bribery is likely 
to occur, we find that there is great chance of its being detected ; 
and that if it be detected, the seat will certainly be forfeited. Ac- 
cordingly, in every constituency, there will be plenty of interested 
politicians on the alert to pursue to the death such an easy and 
valuable prey as the briber will then become. 

Since the great battle against bribery will infallibly always be 
fought before the parliamentary tribunal,* we propose that a con- 
viction of bribery before that tribunal have the same effect as one 
in a court of common law, that the fine be enforced, and the culprit 





* Of course we presuppose a radical reform in the constitution of this tribunal 
before we intrust to it such enlurged power. This work of reform we are happy 
to find already begun, and under more happy auspices. Mr. Charles Buller, in his 
very able speech this session, on the subject of Parliamentary Committees, has not 
only pointed out the grievance, but suggested a remedy. A ‘ Buller Act’ that 
shall effect the object of the changes suggested, will afford greater public benefits 
than any derived from the‘ Grenville Act.’ 
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ever incapacitated from exercising any species of election privilege. 
But we must deter the candidate and the sitting Member by ad- 
ditional fears. ‘The Member, under the present system, unseated 
for bribery, is incapacitated from sitting for the same place at the 
next election. We have already proposed that he be for ever inca- 
pacitated from sitting for any place in any future Parliament: in 
addition to this, he should inv ariably pay the whole costs of the 
petition. Even in the case where bribery cannot be brought 
home to him, but where the return has manifestly been brought 
about by it, we doubt whether he ought not equally to be liable 
to the costs; because, in the first place, there is always a strong 
presumption that the candidate knows when bribery is going on, 
though he has not actually committed it himself: ‘if he seeks to 
benefit by it he becomes an accessary after the fact, and ought to 
be punished accordingly. Again, if a petition be presented 
against him, on the ground of bribery, will he take good care, 
before defending himself against such petition, to inquire of his 
partisans whether any bribery was committed by them? and if 
he finds that there was, and chooses to go on defending his seat, he 
should stand in the shoes of the principal, and suffer as such.* 
The Committee, of course, in this case, would have the privilege of 
making a special report, and exonerating the sitting Member to 
whatever extent they thought proper. While we are on the 
subject of costs we will remark that, in election committees, the 
rule of common law should prevail, and the unsuccessful party 
generally pay them. This would be hard now-a-days, where 
there is such difficulty in the way of proving the plainest case ; 
but, under our proposed system, where these difficulties are done 
away with, the party putting forward a bad case should suffer for 
their indiscretion. 

We have one more method to propose of discouraging bribery 
on the part of candidates, and this is by means of a declaration, 
or rather two declarations ; the first to be taken at his nomi- 
nation, to the effect ‘that he has not advanced, paid, or pro- 
mised, nor will ever after advance, pay, or promise, to any person 
whatsoever, any money, gift, doan, or reward, of any kind, 
for the purpose of corruptly procuring or promoting. his return to 
Parliament ;’ and a similar one on his taking lid: seat in the 
House, with the additional words,—‘ nor is he cognizant that any 
other person or persons, in his interest or in his behalf, have, &c.’ 
Mr. Ord, in his plan, we observe, only proposes this oath to be 
taken on the Member’s being sworn in; but we think there would 





” These sug estions are chiefly taken from the very important evidence t cose by 
Mr. A. E. Coctbure before the Bribery and Intimidation Committee, and most of 
them are embodied in a Bill lately brought in by Mr. W. Ord and Mr. Hardy. 
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be an advantage in the one at the nomination, inasmuch as, in the 
first place, the constituency would have the opportunity of hearing 
it taken ; and, secondly, it would catch the unsuccessful candidate 
in case he should at any time be guilty of any of the practices for- 
sworn, We attach exceeding importance to this oath. We believe 
that the men who are returned to Parliament are sufficiently men 
of honour to be deterred from breaking, or in any way evading, so 
solemn and explicit an oath as the one above proposed ; and if any 
one ever tried the experiment, and was detected, the public indig- 
nation, we are confident, would be sufficient to deter all others 
from following his disgraceful example. 

With these inducements to the Member, on the one hand, 
to abstain from acts of bribery, and the inducements to his 
constituency, on the other hand, to expose him, added to the 
great probability of success, we think that bribery would soon 
grow out of fashion. We are going to put to flight other kinds 
of corruption by an equally summary process. At present 
the friendly cloak of legal expenses ‘may be made to cover 
almost every species of corruption short of direct bribery.’ 
Treating, for instance, is a legal expense, except for the short 
period which intervenes between the test of the writ and the elec- 
tion. As many months before and as many days after, as a 
candidate likes, he may regale the virtuous electors with blue beef 
and buttered ale. The Legislature has not condemned this, and 
therefore few electors and few candidates object to it. From the 
existence of such practices we have seen the immoral and de- 
plorable results. The only difference between treating and direct 
bribery is, that, in the one case, the vote is purchased by money, 
and in the other by money laid out in beer; and the latter we 
think much the most objectionable of the two modes of purchase, 
because, when a man is bribed by money, there is, at all events, a 
chance of his spending it well, for his own lasting advantage, or 
in the support of a poor family; but, when he is treated, he has 
nobody to impart the benefit of his treat to, beyond himself; and 
this benefit to himself consists in the very possible ruin of his 
morals and his health. We would not allow a single ounce of 
meat or a single drop of beer to be furnished to any elector, by 
either candidate or partisan, on any pretence. It is impossible to 
draw a line between treating in excess and treating at all; there- 
fore, henceforth, be it enacted, there shall be no treating at all.’ 
Buttered ale and blue beef have too frequently been sounds 
musical in dissolution times; but, henceforth, buttered ale and 
blue beef be banished from our reformed electoral circles !—re- 
freshments and refreshment-tickets, for ever, adieu! Go, if you 
will, and hold your harmless revels among the children of 
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Schedule A, in the obscurity of our political Herculaneums and 
Pompeiis. See if your old patrons will revive the means, now that 
the end is beyond their reach: at all events, never appear again 
to mock the solemnity of a reform election. Many will be the 
ery of shame at this severe and illiberal decree :—‘O, it is a hard 
thing a gentleman may not give some refreshment to a poor man 
who comes from a distance on a hot day to give hima vote!’ But 
this is a wrong theory, friend gentleman ; he does not come to 
give you a vote; he comes to give his country a vote; and if he 
is thirsty that day, let him slake his thirst at his own ex- 
pense, as he would any other day. Besides, it is so difficult to 
draw the line, see you, as to how much treating the poor fellow in 
question should be allowed to have. If it is hard that he should 
not have a glass of grog for his patriotism, it really is more hard 
he should not have two; one is only teazing him; and there is 
the same reason in favour of three over two; and so this @ fortiori 
argument goes on, getting stronger and stronger with every glass. 
Besides, only recollect how many toasts a man ought to drink if 
he drinks one; and it is a settled rule at elections, that no man 
drinks a single glass without a sentiment: there’s his honour the 
candidate’s health; then his wife’s and heir’s; then the agent's; 
then—' The King and the Queen!’ and ‘The People, the 
source of all legitimate power!’ It is certainly shocking work, a 
sad piece of destructiveness, to upset such a noble institution as 
this; but, nevertheless, go it must. A candidate should hence- 
forth be fined, and so should any partisan, £50 for every species 
of treating. We see that there will be some difficulty in determining 
what shall be considered treating in a partisan. For instance, 
it will be hard to say that a person, who has long been resident 
at such and such a polling place, may not offer a glass of beer to 
an old friend who has come up from a distance. However, we 
believe we may safely leave this to the law. It will not be too severe 
against a glass or so; and, on the other hand, parties will be very 
cautious how they trust their ‘ animus’ to the tender mercies of a 
probably hostile jury. 

Another vast source of corruption consists in the employ- 
ment of men for fictitious services;* for instance, flag-men, 
side-men, musicians, criers, and id genus omne. If these are 
not voters, themselves, they are (what is the same thing) invariably 
selected from the brothers and relations of voters, and supply, 
in that manner, the means of corrupt influence. We see no 
advantage in all the processions, and such devices for loss of 





* Mr. Joseph Parkes, in his evidence, which is throughout highly instructive, 
suggests that it might be advisable to make even the hiring of am agent penal. 
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time, about which these worthies are to be compensated. If. flag- 
men, side-men, musicians, and criers had never existed, we shoukt 
have been just as great a nation, had as good a navy, and won 
the battle of Waterloo. They must all be sent to the right-about. 

Again, we mean to prohibit all payment of expenses for coming 

‘to the poll: under pretence of compensation under this head a 
vast deal of bribery goes on ; a voter is paid often a sum equiva- 
lent to twenty times that which he ought to have expended, or 
in fact really did expend, in coming up. But, even if he were 
only allowed the exact expense he had incurred, we should object 
to allowing a candidate to pay it, because some electors might be 
tempted to listen even to that slight inducement ; and this would 
consequently be giving the man of wealth an undue advantage. 
If you leave any opportunity for the expenditure of money, you 
will always leave, to that extent, an opportunity for its undue 
advantage. 

Mr. Hume has a Bill now before the House to empower the 
magistrates of every county to alter the present polling places if 
they appear to have been injudiciously distributed. This, if carried 
into effect, will do away with all hardship in leaving an elector to 
find his own way to the poll. 

We would also reduce the poll, in counties, to one day, and 
abolish all fees to town-clerks and other officers. The erection of 
poll-booths and hustings we would leave to the constituency them- 
selves; indeed, as a general principle, we would throw the pay- 
ment of all unavoidable expenses as much as possible on them ; 
for we would take every opportunity to impress upon them, that, 
in the election of a represcntative, they are the most interested 
party, and that the seat ought not to be merely a matter of 
speculation for the candidate. 

Another very fertile source of corruption is to be found in the 
system of paying up a voter’s rates and taxes as a consideration 
for his vote. In our opinion there are many objections to making 
a compliance with this condition necessary to registration ; all sorts 
of trickery and eternal disputes arise from this one source. How- 
ever, it is not our present business to enter upon these considera- 
tions ; we object to it just now as opening the door to a very 
formidable species of bribery. It is notorious that many poor 
£10 householders are bought in this way ; and it would be highly 
desirable, on many grounds, to modify this provision of the Re- 
form Bill. ’ 

One more species of corruption, and we have done with this branch 
of the subject ; and this refers to a very common practice, namely, 
that of giving votes by paying for the admission of freemen, in some 
large towns in which the right of acquiring freedom by birth and 
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servitude, and therewith the elective franchise, was retained by 
the democratic Lords. This is the only sort of freedom which 
that unreformed House will ever tolerate ;—but we must be tyrants, 
and crush it. The most obvious method would be to abolish the 
unnecessary connexion of political and municipal privilege; or 
there is another very sufficient and less destructive plan, and 
which would, at all events, prevent the taking up freedoms in 
these towns from being the occasion of much bribery ; namely, 
getting rid of the stamp thereon. The total expense of a man’s 
taking up his freedom in Coventry, for instance, is £1. 3s. 6d., of 
which £1 goes in the way of stamp-duty, leaving only 3s. 6d. for 
fees, &c. The whole sum is a consideration to a poor man, and 
one for which he would, in nine cases out of ten, be too ready to 
exchange his vote. But in nothing like so many cases would he 
do so for merely 3s. 6d.; and, consequently, by the repeal of that 
duty, a great facility to bribery would be removed. We cannot 
permit ourselves to propose such an end for these gallant freemen 
without stopping to drop one tear over the ill-fated but chivalrous 
loyalty which invariably distinguishes them in common with every 
other branch-society of ‘Toryism, even at the moment that they 
are engaged in the most illegal enterprise. Loyalty was in the 
mouth of the Orangeman when he was accused of meditating a 
change in the succession to the throne; and these fine fellows— 
these freemen—when they are laying themselves out for a bribe, 
cannot help dressing their unconstitutional demand in the garb of 
the most picturesque loyalty, and prettily observe that ‘they are 
fond of seeing the King’s picture.’ * 

We would here remark, that the oath of the candidate and 
Member should refer as well to treating and election expenses as 
to bribery; and that any violation of it, in these other respects, 
should subject him to similar penalties. 

We have now, we think, pointed out the chief forms under 
which bribery and corruption exist, and to each have suggested 
an appropriate remedy. If to these remedies we might only 
add that of the ballot, which would prevent all knowled ge 
how the acceptor of the bribe, after all, voted, we should fear- 
lessly laugh to scorn the most desperate devices of bribery and 
corruption. Leave the bribery laws as they are, and the ballot 
would render bribery very clumsy and very dangerous; but when 
the ballot is combined with a great reform in those laws, bribery 
will be impossible. 

The grand argument to show the insufficiency of the ballot, as 
a protection against bribery, is generally put forward in this 
shape :—A candidate will say, ‘ If I am returned, such and such 


* Evidence of Mr. Vigors, p. 397. 
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a quantity of money shall be divided among my supporters.’ 
But now, be it recollected, that, in order that this inducement 
shall have any effect, it must be generally made known, and the 
electors must be few in number; and how can it be generally 
made known without coming to the ears of some person well dis- 
posed to betray it, and who would lay himself out for the bribe? 
Of course, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, this wholesale 
bribery would emanate from the candidate himself, or, at all events, 
she would sooner or later be cognizant of it; and accordingly he 
would forfeit his word pledged in the proposed declaration, and 
would subject himself to that most humiliating of all expenses to 
a gentleman—an indictment for perjury, besides the other penalties 
of fine and perpetual dismemberment. But suppose the candidate 
was one of the old St. Ives and Penryn school, who thought there 
was no harm in election perjury ;—let him go on with his experi- 
ment. He is returned, we will say, having polled 400 votes; at 
the day appointed for the division of the promised money 600 
electors will come and present their claims ;—how is he to recog- 
nize the 200 impostors? However, their appearance will raise a 
hubbub among the faithful. ‘Holla! Treachery!’ they will 
ery. ‘Who are the rogues?’ If, in this state of things, the 
cat does not jump out, we shall indeed admire the bag and the 
holder; for, recollect, we have the power of producing any 
suspected person before the Committee, the agent, and the candi- 
date himself, who shall all be obliged to answer any question put 
to them ; and we once more assert, that, even though none of them 
should care what falsehood he swore to, a rigid cross-examination, 
under such advantages, could not fail to elicit the truth. 

It will be of great importance to introduce the same facilities 
of getting at the truth in actions under the statute, and in prose- 
cutions at common law. It will, no doubt, be familiar to our 
readers, that, in the Bribery Act, 2 Geo. II., there is a clause, 
usually known by the name of the ‘ Discovery Clause, whereby 
every offender discovering and establishing an act of bribery in 
another person, within a certain time after the election, shall be 
indemnified himself. This clause, at first sight seemingly so well 
adapted to its object, has, however, afforded the most effectual 
means of defeating it. ‘The action for bribery, be it observed, is 
in the nature of an action for debt; the plaintiff asserts that the 
£500 penalty which the Act imposes upon proof of the offence, is 
a debt due to him ; and, if the verdict is in his favour, he pockets 
the damages. Now, the discovery clause enables the offender to 
escape in the following ways. In cases where he feels certain that 
his offence can be proved, and that parties are determined to proceed 
against him, the moment the election is over he gets a friend to 
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bring the action against him. His friend recovers this debt of 
honour, and makes it over again to the offender, who thereby 
comes off altogether uninjured. But even where an offender did 
not anticipate detection, and had not, consequently, taken the pre- 
caution to get his friend to bring an action against him, an action 
brought in earnest, by a third party, may be as easily evaded. 
The offender simply commences a friendly action against the man 
whom he hed bribed; judgment is obtained by default ; and, in 
answer to the action against himself, he is ready to plead the dis- 
covery of his friend’s offence. So it seems that ev ery conceivable 
act of bribery may be screened by this precious clause ; and it 
should be recollected here that the costs of these friendly actions 
are a mere nullity. The difficulty now is to remedy it. It is of 
the highest importance to encourage treachery in the camp of 
bribers. Nothing makes a man so cautious of committing an 
offence, in which others must be engaged with him, as the know- 
ledge that his accomplices have a strong interest in betraying him. 
On the other hand, however, we must take equal care that, in 
encouraging treachery, we do not do so to such an extent as to 
make it worth a man’s while to bring false charges against 
another from the hope of great benefit to himself. If we were to 
get rid of the bribery clause, and content ourselves with indem- 
nifying witnesses who furnished proof of bribery, (as some persons 
propose to content themselves,) we should have very much the 
same means of evasion as under that clause; for the offender, if 
an action was brought againt him for bribing A., would get a 
friend that instant to bring an action against A. for having been 
bribed; and, coming forward himself as witness, would, in like 
manner as before, be able to urge that evidence as an answer to 
the action brought against himself. In this latter case the diffi- 
culty might certainly be met, by refusing such privilege to the 
evidence of any offender against whom an action is already com- 
menced for any offence under the Bribery Act; but then, what 
would be the consequence ? The briber would invariably get his 
friend to bring the action against the bribee the moment ‘after the 
election, and before any other party was likely to sue him—and so 
would escape any future consequence of his own guilt, by g giving 
evidence against the bribees ; and this regulation would be just as 
liable to evasion as the discovery clause. We confess we see no 
way of getting out of this difficulty except by altering the nature of 
the penalty. Either have no pecuniary mulct at all, or divert it from 
the pockets of the plaintiff to those of the King, or to the pay- 
ment of the national debt, or to the building of the new Houses of 
Parliament, or, still better, to the highly ‘useful purposes of the 
‘ London and Westminster Review.’ ‘There is no doubt, however, 
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an obvious objection to giving the plaintiff no direct benefit from 
his action ; namely, that ev erybody then has one great inducement 
minus to or er becoming plaintiff. ‘But we think that by increasing, 
as we propose to do, to a great extent, his political inducements 
to become so, we may afford to give up even this great personal 
one. Of course, we wish that the s same priv ileges should be taken 
away from witnesses, agents, and candidates in courts of law, as 
before the parliamentary tribunal; and therefore the same facili- 
ties would be offered there of detecting the offence and tracing it 
up to the real source. If the complainants make out a clear case 
in the court of law, they will be very apt to carry their complaint 
still further, namely, to the parliamentary Committee ; and in case 
the time, as at present limited for preferring a petition to the 
House, should have expired, perhaps it would be a useful exce 
tion for Parliament to admit that, whenever it shall appear eels, 
from what has transpired at a trial, that bribery had been carried 
among a particular constituency to an extent that might have 
influenced the return, the right of that constituency to petition shall 
be revivable within certain fresh limits. 

We throw this out hastily as a suggestion, but have not at 
present time to argue it out. We certainly prefer altogether 
the remedy by indictment, and the punishment by imprisonment. 
Imprisonment is pleasant to nobody, and especially disagreeable 
to a rich man, to which class the givers of bribes almost in- 
variably belong. To such people a penalty of £500 is often 
trifling. ‘There is, however, this great objection to indictments, 
that prosecutions for bribery being almost always instituted 
for party purposes, the grand jurors, who are generally strong 
party men, might perhaps not be particularly anxious to pro- 
mote that particular party purpose, and might be induced to 
ignore the Bill boldly at once, or leave the room, so that it 
could not be found. And it is the rule of the Court of King’s 
Bench never to interfere by criminal information in these cases, 
until the two years for bringing the action under the statute have 
expired. Under any circumstances, we think that the court might, 
with great advantage, relax in this respect. 

We will take the opportunity here of mentioning one species 
of bribery which prevails to a considerable extent, “but which it 
has been found can be reached by no existing law: this is the 
giving of money after an election, without proof of any previous 
agreement. In the case of Huntingtown v. Gardiner, (1 Barnwall 
and Cresswell,) it was ruled, that, “under such circumstances, the 
statute offered no remedy. But it is high time to supply one, 
and we think that where such cases recur, it might be fairly left 
with a jury to decide the animus with which the money was given. 
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We feel that we have spun out to an alarming length our 
inquiry into this part of the subject, and that we have, after all, 
left it very incompletely argued; still, how to have been shorter 
we do not know, nor how, being as short, we could have done it 
full justice. We hope, however, to be less tedious on that part of 
our subject which relates to intimidation. 

If we have expressed a doubt as to whether bribery and cor- 
ruption have not increased since the Reform Bill, we may, at all 
events, confidently assert the formidable increase of intimidation. 
Perhaps the last five years furnish more numerous and more 
atrocious instances of its employment than the whole previous 
annals of British electioneering. Intimidation, indeed, seems now 
the constant occupation of many—the sole occupation of not a few. 
It is no longer confined to the mere period of an election, for no 
sooner is one election over, than preparations are making for 
another; in other words, an organized, watchful, harassing sys- 
tem of intimidation is permanently established in every district in 
the empire. Rare is the happy neighbourhood that is free from 
the ever-present curse of some political club or association. We 
call them a curse, as they are now constituted, for their object is 
intimidation. It is well to say that they are mere unions of men 
of similar opinions, and that their end is to keep alive among 
themselves a strong party feeling. That is not all. The main ob- 
ject of these associations is to keep up a strong standing force, 
which shall always be at hand, and always strong enough, to over- 
whelm the few stragglers that may fall in their way. 

Their first manceuvre is to establish exclusive dealing. The 
parson of the parish, the squire, who is a magistrate, the neigh- 
bouring attorney, and the rich old dowager, who supports so 
many charities,—all belong to the parish Conservative Association. 
There is hardly a farmer in the neighbourhood that is not more 
or less under the influence of one or other of these authorities ; 
and, however remote that influence, it is astonishing how closely 
and how surely it is brought to bear. Mr. Terrel (of Exeter), in 
his evidence, says, that at the Tory committee-room at Exeter, it 
was a common question in going over the list of voters, ‘ who 
can influence this man? and who can lay the screw on that one?’ 
And this is the question that is daily asking at these political asso- 
ciations. Not merely on the day of election, but for months and 
years before it, goes on this slow hunting down of the dependent 
electors. We have heard enough from Tory mouths of the de- 
pression of the agricultural interest, and the difficulties and dan- 

ers to which the farmer is exposed. But mark how invaluable 
that state of uncertainty and difficulty is to the tactics of these 
confederated intimidators, They are always at hand to take ad- 
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vantage of every passing necessity of every elector; and they are 
able, at the most favourable moment, to hold out the inducement 
or the threat. These are emissaries of these associations that are 
never idle. They hunt out the circumstances of every elector. 
They ascertain his hopes and fears, and there is sure to be some 
one in the association who knows how to ‘use the screw. The 
persecutions of these greedy spies are beyond endurance. They 
hover around those that are in trouble, much in the same way 
that sharks are said to hover around the ship which bears a dying 
passenger ; and too often is their foul gluttony rewarded. At that 
moment they have the power of at once relieving, or for ever 
crushing, those unfortunate men. They press the alternative : and 
in the long run, in the ast majority of cases, who can doubt the 
efficacy of this terrible surveillance? Look at the circumstances 
of nine-tenths of the electors of this kingdom. Deduct those 
that are at the mercy of landlords, or customers, or attorneys, 
or bankers, or the Government, or the church, or the magistracy ; 
and we shall have left a very select and gentlemanly constituency, 
but certainly not as much as one-tenth in number of that body, 
which, by the present fiction of Parliament, is said to exercise the 
privilege of choosing its representatives. 

We will now point out a few of the principal forms under which 
intimidation is carried on in this country, and then lay before our 
readers the arguments which are set up in its justification ; for we 
must premise, “that while there is hardly any exercise of influence 
on the part of the powerful over the weak, too ungenerous to be 
sanctioned by modern practice, so there is hardly any which is not 
defended by modern morality. 

We may begin by asserting, that there are very few instances 
of a tenant of Tand ‘being entirely independent of his landlord. 
A great clamour was made i in Parliament about Lord Chandos’s 
clause, and a great distinction insisted upon between tenants at 
will, and those on lease. But, in reality, there is no such great 
distinction, as far as the power of intimidation is concerned. It 
is very rarely that some of the covenants in a tenant’s lease are 
not broken, and he thereby is just as much at the mercy of the 
landlord as the tenant at will ; nay, more so, for the latter has, in 
some cases, the landlord at his mercy, namely, in those cases 
where the landlord is very anxious to keep him as a tenant, and 
he threatens to quit. Besides, however long a man’s lease may 
be, and however regularly he may observe all the covenants of it, 
he knows that he may very possibly have to ask, by and by, some 
favour of his landlord. He may want certain repairs beyoud the 
agreement, or he may want a little more time to pay his rent: in 
short, there are a hundred ways in which he may derive benefit 
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from the good-will of his landlord, beyond what he can claim from 
the terms of his lease. These hopes act pretty nearly as strongly 
upon him as his fears, and leave him as little independent. We 
scarcely need stop to quote instances of the slavish subserviency 
of tenant to landlord. They not only usually are compelled to 
vote in the same way, but when the landlord rats, that instant the 
tenants are expected to rat too;* and it must be recollected, that 
ratting is getting very much in fashion among the country gen- 
tlemen now-a-days. The prevailing feeling upon this subject, in 
high life, is that it is ungentlemanly to canvass a tenant without 
the leave of his landlord; that the vote was given tothe land, and 
not to the mere cultivator of it; and that he who has the fee- 
simple of the land, should have the full control of all privileges 
attached to it. Doctrine worthy of the exalted race of country 
gentlemen—those wooden walls of old England—and flattering to 
the pride of the British yeoman! Nevertheless, enforced it is, in 
one or the other of the following ways :—Either the landlord says, 
in so many words, ‘ If you don’t vote for my friend, you shall quit my 
farm ; or he goes in a more roundabout and cowardly way to work, 
and dresses his threat in the form of a polite request : ‘ He will feel 
exceedingly obliged to his tenantry by their supporting his friend.’ 7 
But if the tenant, in his simplicity, thinks of answering by a polite 
negative, the steward, who is generally the bearer of the request, 
explains to him its real nature, and points out the very intimate 
connexion between the giving of the vote, and the holding of the 
farm. There has been so much suffering among tenantry for 
non-compliance with these polite requests, that they are now very 
well understood to be just as significant as the most downright 
threat. In many cases, we are willing to admit, the conduct 
of the landlord is harshly interpreted; an alarm is often felt 
which is not justified by any intention of his. He really may 
mean no more than to ask a favour, and never dream of visiting 
non-compliance with punishment. But so general is the terror on 
this head, and so ready always are some unscrupulous people to 
frighten the tenants into believing it, that the canvassing by a 
landlord of his tenantry is almost always felt as an intimidation. 
It would have a very good effect if well-disposed landlords would, 
at every election, publish a declaration, pledging therein their 
honour that they would never in any way injure a tenant for his 
vote. But where should we ever meet with such well-disposed 
landlords! There are too few of them. Yet these few would do 
well to make their conduct as public as possible, for the sake of 








* In illustration of this, see Mr. Terrel’s evidence before the Committee respect- 
ing the ratting that went on at the last Devonshire election, 
+ See Lord Kenmare's Letter. 
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the contrast, and that they might really stand as they deserve with 
the public. Many gentlemen of high character, honourably and 
charitably disposed, are confounded in the odium which attaches 
to their class. We know, of our own knowledge, a perfect il- 
lustration of this:—A county member was charged on the hust- 
ings with having intimidated at a neighbouring borough election. 
He distinctly disproved the charge, though he certainly had the 
power of influencing many voters ; he was a true radical, and had 
never exerted one tittle of that influence. ‘ But,’ said his ques- 
tioner, ‘ were you not present in the town-hall at the time of the 
election; and was not your very countenance, in such a place, a 
species of intimidation?’ If our readers had ever seen that coun- 
tenance, they would have wondered at the injustice of such a 
charge. A more mild and innocent physiognomy never smiled 
above leather breeches. The most awkward pickpocket would 
have giteeted it as the certain assurance of an easy plunder. The 
most bashful maiden has, at first sight, placed her full confidence 
in its gaze. But he was a man of great power! Men of great 
power appearing in a polling booth are seldom there for 
harmless purposes. They are there to watch their dependants, 
to confirm the dishonest, to frighten the waverer, and mark 
the recusant. Our friend was naturally, though unjustly, in- 
cluded in the number of these tyrants: in truth, they are ty- 
rants, and their dependants are miserable slaves. Look at those 
seventy farmers that follow, so gaily decked out in the train of 
that imperious squire. He is the most unpopular man in the 
county; and out of those seventy followers, there are not five 
that would have voted with him if they could have helped it. 
They think his nominee a rogue in private life, and an adventurer 
in politics. But he has sent them a polite request,and they know 
they must attend to it. Oh! yes; and he, that great bully and 
hypocrite, will be able to say he never held out a single threat to 
them; that they vote from sympathy with him, and are so many 
proofs of the strong conservative feeling in the county. But fol- 
low some of them to yonder public house, and hear the hearty 
bumper which they fill to the success of the true Reformer, and 
then you will understand the secret. 

The poor county voters have several other enemies besides 
their landlords. First of all, there is the parson, armed with the 
awful power of taking tithes in kind. Almost all the witnesses 
produced before the Bribery and Intimidation Committee, agree 
in giving our reverend pastors an honourable pre-eminence in the 
unscrupulous fury of their partisanship. Then there is the attor- 
ney, who has mortgages on their estates, and who is well up to the 
many hundred ways in which the law will help him to do them 
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an injury ;—the banker, who has Jent them money, and can de- 
mand repayment at the most inconvenient moment; the magis- 
trate, and last, though not least, the formidable old dowager, who 
will not admit to her schools the children of obnoxious voters. 
* O fortunati nimium, sua si bona ndérint, 
Agricole.’ 
‘Ah! if they did but know how fortunate they are.’ 

Extraordinary blindness ! 

The voters in towns are spared in general the persecution of 
landlords ; but the impartial god of Intimidation has amply made 
up to them for that exemption. Here prevails the intimidation of 
customers, and the goodly system of exclusive dealing. Here 
reigns in full empire the clever and profligate attorney. Poor 
tradesmen! reckon up your customers. Which are the most 
numerous among them, the Reformers or the Tories ? for you must 
make up your mind to lose one party or the other, if you give 
your vote. Poor inhabitants of towns! you ought indeed to re- 
sume your old name of villains, for you are treated as such. Per- 
haps there is hardly a borough in England where exclusive deal- 
ing is not. the fashion, and where, tradesmen are not for ever 
harassed by the importunate threats of their customers. ‘The 
evidence of Mr. Florance (p. 38), relating to the last Westminster 
election, among others, gives us a good insight into the pitiable 
state of the poor tradesmen. Not ‘only did ‘fine lords and ladies 
write them threatening letters, but even on some occasions they 
were known to send to them their liveried flunkies, with the in- 
sulting order that they should promise their vote, or send in their 
bill, Sometimes, too, these latter gentlemen were known to go on 
their own authority, and try their hand at the gentlemanly amuse- 
ment of intimidation. Officials belonging to Government. establish- 
ments, where Government has any great power, follow in the same 
track. Observe the politics of the tradesmen at such places as 
Devonport, or Plymouth, or Portsmouth. The great majority of 
them have boxed the political compass. ‘There is no ministry 
that they have not supported. And yet this was not from caprice 
or indifference. Many of them had decided and earnest convic- 
tions, which invited them far away from any of those ministries. 
But they must support the ministry, or be ruined. And so it is 
with nine-tenths of the present constituency of England. Ho- 
nesty and ruin are too often inseparable. This is the state of de- 
gradation to which they arereduced. And is it necessary to prove 
to them that they are degraded ; that their condition is such as 
none but the most insolent tyrants would impose upon the most 
abject slaves? How loag will this vast majority be content to sit 
still,and permit themselves to be used as mere instruments in the 
Vou, III, & XXV. No. II, 2L 
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hands of a supercilious minority? Do they admit the brutal doc- 
trines of the Tory, that they are the mere mouth-piece of the land 
they live in, or the goods they sell, and, by right, go to the owner 
of the one, or the purchaser of the other ? “Do ‘they really ac- 
knowledge that our boasted constitution meant to give them 
nothing more than a mechanical share in its working, and are 
they content to submit to such an iniquitous apportionment? If 
they think all this, and do not rise in furious rebellion, they are 
pitiful slaves ; and svch, too, are they, if, believing they have noble 
rights, they fear to assert them. But we advise them no fury— 
no rebellion. There is a simple, peaceable, secure remedy for all 
their evils in the ballot-box. Without the Ballot, we cannot call 
upon them to be honest. We cannot call upon them, year after 
year, to make the deep sacrifices of their own happiness, and that 
of those who are most dear to them, even though it be at the 
sacred altar of public duty. 

Poor wretches ! how many, after the experience of the dangers 
of conscientious voting, have sought a species of relief in self-dis- 
franchisement! But even this relief is rarely permitted them. The 
landlord, the customer, the neighbouring association, are just as 
interested, and just as active, in watching the registration, as in 
watching the election. ‘There is nothing for these men to look to 
but the Ballot. There is no provision by which a landlord can 
be prevented from parting with an obnoxious tenant; none by 
which a customer can be forced to continue dealing with a parti- 
cular tradesman, or an attorney or banker from calling in at any 
time his dues. You may make penal, as that sagacious reformer 
Mr. Hardy has proposed, the confession that such an act was done 
in consequence of an elector’s vote ; but then, whom, after the pass- 
ing of such a Bill, would you find foolish enough to make such a 
confession’ It is quite possible, certainly, that you might now 
and then catch some very passionate and thoughtless, or drunken 
man; but still we fear that the good such a Bill would do, would 
hardly be worth the expense of printing it As long as the in- 
equalities exist, which at present separate the different classes in 
English society, so long will it be impossible to prevent intimida 
tion, except by the obvious remedy of the Ballot; and to the 
struggle for the great measure, we implore the undivided energy 
of that vast majority which never can be free without it. They 
are bound to embark in thes struggle “They must not forget that 
the elective frauchine i a sacred trust, and that « « ther duty to 
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We are no jealous levelling destructives (if any such there 
be) that seek to disturb the reciprocity of good feeling between 
landlord and tenant, superior and inferior; we wish not to dis- 
courage the interchange of kindly offices between those whose 
relations are so intolerable without them. Not on us does such 
a charge fall rightly, nor on those conscientious men who en- 
deavour faithfully to discharge their public duties to their country, 
but rather surely on the greedy trespasser who demands the sacri- 
fice of those duties to his i imperious will. What right has he to 
make an anperteant public duty a question of kindly feelings between 
individuals? What right has he to mix up a man’s duty to his 
country with his relations to his landlord? As well might a land- 
lord insist on his tenantry changing their religions, as their po- 
litical opinions. A squire is just as much justified i in ordering his 
tenant to believe in the Pope, as in ordering him to vote for his 
nominee. 

These rash self-called Conservatives should consider well 
whether this system of intimidation is the best calculated to pre- 
serve the harmonious relations between high and low. They are 
ever lamenting the dangerous schism which is daily w idening be- 
tween the Aristocracy and the people, and the growing disa ffec- 
tion to the present distribution of wealth and power in this coun- 
try. But do they know rightly in what that feeling originates ; and 
do they go the right way toallay it? It originates in no ignorant im- 
patience of wealth and power; inno jealousy ; ; in no wantonness, but 
rather in the experience of the many ways in which the possessors of 
wealth and power abuse those advantages. The prestige in favour 
of Aristocracy is not easily rooted out of the English mind. The 
most violent ‘destructives’ have some affectionate remembrances 
of the kindness of the old patriarchal squire; and we once saw 
a radical attorney shed tears on hearing the song of the «Old 
English Gentleman.’ But still this feeling may be rooted out. 
The classes below the Aristocrac ’ hold opinions often wide ly 
opposite to theirs. They do feel that it is « tyranny, which pre- 
vents their giving expression to these opinions; and we siucerely 
beeper that thew will newer have recourse to any more dangerous 
expedient than the Ballot to assert their independence: 
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thrown to-morrow, the cause of Toryism would suffer more than 
the cause of Religion. In like manner will the Aristocracy sink 
in the good-will of the people, unless they adopt some better scheme 
of conciliation than that of intimidation. They will discover, 
after a sad experience, that political persecution is not more effec- 
tual than religious, and that, cost what it will, the one yoke, like 
the other, will sooner or later be thrown off. 

We know that we shall be retaliated upon, and told, that in 
spite of our fine talking we intimidate just as much as any other 
party when we have the opportunity ; and that it is not the inclina- 
tion but only the means that are wanting to make us as bad as 
any Tories. And what then? We admit the propensity of all 
mankind to exercise improper influence, provided it be necessary to 
their end. And it is to render the indulgence of that propensity 
impossible in our own case, as well as in their case, that we call 
for the Ballot. As long as intimidation goes on to the extent it 
does on the other side, we cannot afford not to intimidate in our 
turn. But we have this advantage in the argument oyer our ad- 
versaries, that, even when in self-defence we are obliged to have 
recourse to this disgraceful system, we are still doing all in our 
power to put it down, and they are doing their best to maintain 
it. ‘Look at the intimidation of your mobs,’ triumphantly ex- 
claims the Tory. We have often looked at it, and with sincere 
regret; and still, while things are in their present state, we wish 
that mobs would intimidate much more. If the elective franchise 
were bestowed upon all to whom it were safe to trust it (we pass 
no opinion here as to whether it at present is so or is not), and if 
those so selected had the full and free exercise of that privilege, 
then we should loudly protest. against any species of interference 
on the part of those whose knowledge and circumstances did not 
entitle them to a similar confidence. But as long as the freedom 
of the more dependent electors is invaded on the one hand by the 
intimidation of the rich, we hail with gratitude the counter-intimi- 
dation of the poor. Long live the glorious mob! As long as 
turning adrift a tenant on account of an obnoxious vote is called 
doing what the landlord likes with his own, so long we hope that 
mobs will claim the privilege of punishing the obnoxious vote of 
the landlord himself by a broken head. We should like to see 
the heroic conduct of these landlords, if this privilege were really 
allowed by law to the mob—these landlords who talk of the 
cowardice of a poor man’s concealing his vote when ruin is the 
consequence of honesty. Yes! we wish that the law permitted a 
strapping non-elector to march them up to the poll, to stand by 
them as they voted with a large cudgel in his hand, to request 
them beforehand, under penalty of a terrific beating, to vote for 
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the Radical, and to put that threat into execution if they dared 
to disturb the proper harmony that should exist between high and 
low. Nay, more ; that when they were well thrashed, their fami- 
hes might be instantaneously turned out of their fine mansions, 

and consigned to the tender economies of a reformed workhouse. 

Would not these great men think the Ballot some protection then? 
Would not their British pride quickly enough stoop then to 
the humiliation of giving a secret vote? Should we not find more 
than one Sir Charles Wetherell running over house-tops, and too 
glad to put on old woman's clothes to shelter himself from that spe- 
cies of responsibility to the non-electors (another sort of responsi- 
bility), to which, with a noble candour, they admit they ought to 
be subject? ‘They abhor the intimidation of the mob, but they 
would give them the privilege of grumbling ; and therefore it is, 

among “other reasons, that they object to the Ballot, because then 
the mob would not know whom to grumble against. ‘The mob,’ 

say they (no, not ‘the mob:’ when arguing against the Ballot, they 
dig nify the mob, the brutal swinish mob, of other occasions, with the 
paliter name of non-electors), ‘the non-electors should have some 
control; they should, at least, have the opportunity of praising or 
blaming the conduct of those above them who are intrusted with the 
more valuable privilege of voting.’ ‘True Tory concession to the 
people! The privilege of praising or blaming an act when such con- 
siderations have no influence whatever upon the actor, amounts 
merely to the privilege of grumbling. Does it amount to more? 
We cannot, at all events, understand how a Tory elector can pretend 
it does. He, from time immemorial, has voted in the teeth of the 
non-elector, and not cared one sixpence for his praise or his blame. 
How he laughed but yesterday, in Devonshire and Staffordshire, 
at the « forest of dirty hands’ that was raised in behalf of the 
Liberal candidate! Yet those dirty hands were the hands of the 
non-electors ; ninety-nine out of a hundred of them were for the 
Reformer. Still the Tory had a large majority. If that majority 
had voted according to their inclinations, they would have voted the 
other way. They were in heart with the non-electors. The blame 
of the non-electors could never have been more properly directed 
than against them, for voting, as many of them notoriously did, 
against their consciences. ‘And still, in spite of that, and in 
spite of their own leanings, they were compelled to submit to the 
far stronger intimidation of their landlords. It is idle to compare, 
for a moment, the two species of terror. The moral responsibility 
to the non-electors is a mere nullity ; and it is only because it is so 
that it is insisted upon by the party that now raise the cry. Put 
a cudgel or a brickbat, as we have proposed, into each of those 
dirty hands, and then, indeed, there will be some meaning in the 
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doctrine of responsibility to them: and with the present system 
we strongly advocate that species of responsibility. But, as we 
before said, if the electors were subject to no undue influence 
whatever on any other side, then we should strongly condemn the 
doctrine of their being responsible to the non-elector, For, the 
theory is this: votes are given to those who are supposed to be 
intelligent enough to exercise that privilege discreetly; the re- 
mainder are excluded, on the ground that it is unsafe to trust 
them: and still can it be proposed to subject the former class 
to the control of the latter? Is not this subjecting the better to 
the worse opinion? Oh! yes; this notion is of a piece with the 
other democratic freaks of the party from whence it comes. 

We have yet a few words to say respecting the species of inti- 
midation peculiar to Ireland. 

Looking at that part of the evidence brought before the Bri- 
bery, &c. Committee, which relates to this country, we cannot 
help being reminded of the innocent blunder of Mr. O'Dwyer, 
that he came from ‘a land where no man could speak the 
truth. Before that Committee, as before most other committees 
and public bodies nowadays, a most undue proportion of time 
was taken up in the investigation of Irish complaints. To be 
sure, there was ample ground for complaint; but the perplex- 
ing part of the thing is, that each half of the evidence consists in 
a flat contradiction of the other half. The priests make the most 
elaborate charges against the landlords, the landlords against the 
priests, and each party in its vindication brings forward several thou- 
sands of facts, and several dozens of witnesses. Perhaps it is the 
safest plan, though certainly somewhat Irish, to believe that both 
are right. Quite enough, at all events, is proved, to show the de- 
plorable omnipotence of intimidation throughout that country. 
A pretty picture between them do they draw of Irish freedom of 
election. In one corner behold the merciless agent riding about 
with his landlord’s written order to a Catholic tenantry to vote for 
an Orange candidate, and whispering the dreadful words of ‘ suing 
for arrears, ‘actions of ejectment,’ and ‘ quitting the estate.’ 
These are horrors which, fortunately, Englishmen cannot fully ap- 
preciate. The Irish landlord is more like an Oriental despot than 
anything British. He literally sweeps his victims from the face 
of the earth. He razes their habitations to the ground, and a 
week after the offence there is no vestige of the offender. Nu- 
merous witnesses speak to the actual depopulation of whole dis- 
tricts in consequence of electioneering crimes. The landlords, in 
their defence, produce their stewards’ account-books, and show, 
beyond doubt, that all these ejected tenants were in arrear for 
rent. But this is the invariable custom in Ireland, and does 
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not disprove the charge of political persecution ; for, though these 
poor wretches were in arrear, it was not for that they were ejected: 
it was because they voted against their landlord’s nominee. 
Others who yielded to his intimidation, and were equally in arrear, 
still remained unpersecuted on his estate. The worst of our 
squires is not half so bad as a very moderate Irish one. 

Well! while the landlord threatens to drive these poor wretches 
from the face of the earth, the priest threatens to close against 
them the gates of heaven, and they have nowhere to go, ex- 
cept where, on parting, they are generally told by their persecut- 
ors to go—to the devil. 

The priest, we are assured by the Orangemen, is unscrupulous 
in the employment of a boundless spiritual power. ‘Temporal 
power he has none. In that respect he is dependent upon his 
flock. But he has all the angels and devils at his command. 
Some of his flock he frightens by the secret assurance that heaven 
is only for Repealers ; others by publicly holding them up to the 
scorn and indignation of their exasperated comrades. From the 
very altar he makes a political harangue: even there he nominates 
the candidates, and cries, ‘ Let those who are for O’Connell and 
Mullins hold up their hands.’ 

Now, we are not going to defend all that such priests really 
do, still less what they are represented by their enemies as doing ; 
but we think we see much better defence for them than for the 
landlords. They say that the few cases where they justify politi- 
eal allusions from the altar, are where bribery or very gross intimi- 
dation is apprehended. Accepting a bribe, or listening toa threat, 
either of which shall interfere with the conscientious discharge of 
a man’s duties to his country, is a sin in the eyes of God as well 
as man, and, as such, fit subjects for comment in any the most 
sacred place. We really cannot find much fault with this. The 
priests rarely originate ‘intimidation. They threaten, in general, 
in order to prevent a voter from being influenced by the previous 
threat of his landlord. There is hardly ever an opportunity for 
their threatening in order to frighten a conscientious opponent ; 
such unanimity is there among parties in Ireland. If the priest 
were to go against the Liberal, if he were to preach for Colonel 
Bruen, where would be his mighty hold upon his flock? He 
might rail, and roar, and denounce as much as he chose; he 
might unlock all the secret thunders of superstition—what would 
he gain? He would have his chapel deserted, and probably his 
head broken. The distinction between the intimidation of the 
landlord and that of the priest seems to be this: that whenever 
the landlord threatens a poor wretch if he does not turn renegade 
to his opinions, the priest threatens him if he does; and we think 
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the distinction is very much in favour of the priest. The Liberal 
cause is greatly in debt to these men. Ireland owes the little she 
has obtained, and the much that she has in prospect, to their 
zeal ; and may they persist in still more violent intimidation, as 
long as the example of the landlord is before them ! 

One glance now at the Irish mob. Shortly before the election, 
one hundred stout non-electors, converts to the doctrine of the 
responsibility of all others to themselves, and prepared to argue 
it out with their shillelaghs, sally forth at midnight, and beat t up 
the quarters of those they suspect. From these they extort an 
immediate promise of their vote, or, if that is resisted, they thrash 
them within an inch of their lives, and pull their hovels about 
their ears. If they have not time to inflict immediate vengeance, 
they stamp the house with their seal of death’s head and cross- 
bones, so as not to forget it on their next visit. The following 
morning they go by thousands to the place of election, Simply, 
we suppose, “bee: wise the Irish are never known to meet in large 
bodies without having a row, our Legislature, in its wisdom, has 
ensured a necessity for such large meetings, by allowing only one 
polling town ma county. Oh! ? what a pandemonium is this one 
town turned into! Whereas, in England, the military are always 
sent out of the way when an election is going on, in Ireland it is 
always found necessary to call them im; and whereas, in Ireland, 
the tumult is sure to be much greater on such occasions than in 
this country, they are allowed four days for it, while we are re- 
stricted very wisely to two. The'mob line the road to the hustings, 
in order to pull back some from voting, or mark the future victims 
of their vengeance. ‘The military endeavour to restrain the mob, 
and the natural consequence is one continued fray and uproar as 
long as the election lasts. But we are all for the mob. We thank 
them for every crack which they open in the skull of the intimidat- 
ing landlord. But still we implore the Ballot to put them down 
—to put down the landlord ; yes, and when it is necessary, to put 
down the priest. 

A. question arises here. It is contended, that even if the 
Ballot succeed in annihilating the intimidations of other people, 
it will not reach that of the priest, who has the power of the 
confessional to worm out the elector’s secret. In answer to this, 
every single priest examined before the Committee emphati- 
cally and indignantly denied that that institution ever was, or 
ever ought to be, turned to such a purpose. But even suppose that 
it were, the secret would go no further, for what passes at the con- 
fessional is for no ears beyond. Suppose the priest had there dis- 
covered how his penitent had voted, the only advantage he would 
gain thereby would be the opportunity of private rebuke, or ex- 
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hortation. He durst not, as he now does, hold him up to the 

ublic exeeration of his brethren; for if he breathed a word of 
what he had heard under that sacred confidence, there would not 
be a man in his flock who would not with reason apprehend a 
similar betrayal of his secrets. Depend upon it, however dear a 
party triumph is to the Repealer, the inviolability of the confes- 
sional is far dearer to the Catholic. ‘There does not live in Ire- 
land the priest who would venture upon such an experiment ; and 
if ever one such were to rise, he may take our word for it, that he 
would not live long enough to venture it a second time. 

The Ballot is the effectual remedy for every practicable species 
of intimidation, and the only remedy. For bribery and corrup- 
tion there are, as we have seen, others that must be added. 
These have been argued by the most competent authorities before 
the Committee to which Parliament has delegated the duty of 
considering this question. We can hardly conceive how that 
Committee could honestly come to any other conclusion than that 
which we have proposed. They had a noble opportunity, such 
as falls to the lot of few, of rescuing their country from great 
distant danger and immediate suffering. ‘The morality, the hap- 
piness, of this nation was in no small degree at their mercy. 
They have been weighed and found wanting. But shall not what 
they have left undone be done by Parliament? If, after all they 
have heard, the Legislature shall put us off with some sham and 
trifling provisions which any country squire will have the wit to 
evade, they will have to answer for all the crimes and misery 
which may, and must, be the consequence; but, if they. will 
rightly use the axe which is in their hands, if they will boldly 
cut down this poisonous tree, under whose shade so many good 
feelings in this country are withering and dying, they shall be 
rewarded with the sight of returning health and vigour, and 
with the conscious pride that it was they who caused so happy 
a regeneration. ‘Then the power which they wrest from tyranny 
they give to wisdom and virtue. The iron chains which they 
break between dependant and oppressor are exchanged for the 
gentle bonds which so surely bind independence to truth; and 
Englishmen will henceforth be persuaded by affection and reason, 
and not by bribery and intimidation. 


A. B. 
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Arr. XII. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES, 


FROM MAROT TO CORNEILLE, AND FROM RABELAIS TO PASCAL.* 
HE sixteenth, and the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
was the period of the transition of French literature, from in- 
fancy to maturity. On account of certain accredited graces of 
naiveté, its productions have been occasionally ranked even above 
those belonging to the era of maturity itself; but while this must 
be considered absurd, yet, when historically considered, the tran- 
sitional period is perhaps the more interesting of the two. Before 
passing in review the principal writers of that important period, it 
might be proper to take a comprehensive survey of the progress 
of improvement, intellectual and literary, during that era; from 
this, however, we shall abstain, principally because such abridg- 
ments are always liable to be more censured for what they omit, 
than valued for what they contain. We shall therefore confine 
our attention to a few general characteristics, and to the great 
leading names. 

In the parallel march of French poetry and prose, where the 
poetry has more attractiveness than solid worth, and the converse of 
this remark applies to the prose, five distinguished names (which are 
surrounded by many satellites) serve inthemselves by way of abridg- 
ment, and mark forcibly the simultaneous advances of the French 
language and literature. Jn poetry, the leaders are Marot, Ron- 
sard, and Malherbe,—Marot placed betwixt the end of the fif- 
teenth century, and the commencement of the sixteenth, serving 
thus as a link between them; Malherbe, who flourished during 
the second half of the sixteenth century, and the early years of 
the seventeenth, like Marot, closing one century and opening an- 
other; Ronsard, who flourished during the middle of the inter- 
vening period, having lost the route traced by Marot at its com- 
mencement, and not being capable of entering upon or divining 
that which would be struck out at its close, though contributing 
unconsciously (as we shall afterwards show) to the reformation 
accomplished afterwards by Malherbe. Jn prose, the great leaders 
of this era are Rabelais and Montaigne. Intermediate and inferior 
authors are of course numerous—of whom take the following list : 








* The accomplished author of the article on § Victor Hugo’ in the fourth number 
of the « London Review,’ (M. Nisard, well known by his ‘ Etudes sur les Poctes Latins 
de fa Déeadence, and other critical writings of great merit,) has allowed us the pri- 
vilege of being the first to publish what will hereafter constitute one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in a history of French literature, which he is preparing for the 
‘ Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de la Lecture,’ a popular Encyclopedia greatly 
esteemed in France, and conducted, as the name imports, on a plan suggested by 
that of the celebrated German ‘ Conversations- Lexicon.’—En. 
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among poets, Mellin de St. Gellais, Bredeau, Charles Fontaine, 
all three of the school of Marot; Du Bellay, co-renovator of poetry 
along with Ronsard; Du Bartas, who exaggerates Ronsard’s faults 
into caricature; Desportes and Bertaut, who, as Boileau observes, 
are somewhat more retenus ; Passerat, one of the authors of ‘ La 
Satyre Menippée,’ who did not follow any school, but obeyed the 
dictates of a peculiar and independent spirit ; D’Aubigné, who is 
a serious Regnier ; and Regniet himself, w ho fancied himse lf the 
opponent of Malherbe, but in reality promoted the same objects, 
but with this difference, that instead of doing it consciously and on 
system, he only gave the reins to natural impulses and excellent 
talents. The prose writers are also very numerous. We have 
Calvin, who has usually been reckoned only as a sectarian, and not 
as a literary character, though Pasquier entitles him one of the 
fathers of the national idiom, and there are in his works many pages 
beautifully composed, in a style firm, severe, and of precocious cor- 
rectness. We have Aimyot, who translated Plutarch with French 
naiveté and Italian concetti; then La Boétie, the friend of Mon- 
taigne, whose ‘ Contre un, ou la Servitude V olontaire, isthe work 
of a noble young man, who might have become a first-rate author. 
We have C harron, austere and ‘dry, i in comparison with Montaigne, 
yet a correct writer, and the father of the school of Port Royal. 
We have Pasquier, whose letters are so curious, and written with 
such delightful abandon. We have D’Aubigné, the poet already 
mentioned, whose prose is no less energetic and original ; also 
Brantéme, who requires all the piquant scandal of his subject to 
excite interest for memoirs written in the feeble and vapid style of 
the antechamber. Lastly, there are the authors of the celebrated 

‘ Satyre Menippée, viz., Florent Chretien, Pierre Leroy, Gilles 
Durand, Nicolas Rapin, and Passerat. Most of these prose writers 
deserve to be read and studied. But history is more cone oer 
than criticism in productions originating from the passions and mis- 
fortunes of the time, and which for the most part belong substan- 
tially to the class of memoirs and confessions. Such works form a 
kind of local and personal literature full of the exaggerations of 
the time; very different from that which is equally addressed to 
every age, presenting a picture of human nature in repose, instead 
of a society constantly agitated, where the pen was a sword, and 
the piece, whether tragic or comic, was played only for the actors. 
That maturer literature could not be produced earlier than the 
seventeenth century. 

We shall commence with poetry, limiting our attention to the 
three great authors who mark its progress in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The history of Marot, Ronsard, and Malherbe, will be but 
a comment on Boileau’s lines :-— 
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‘ Marot bientdét apres fit fleurir les ballades, 
Tourna ses triolets, rima ses mascarades, 
A des refrains reglés asservit les rondeaux, 
Et montra pour rimer des chemins tous nouveaux.’ 

The last line is perhaps not quite accurate, for it has the ap- 
pearance of announcing a sort of revolution in French poetry, or 
at least in French versification ; whereas from Villon to Marot 
there was no revolution, but a gradual adyance and develope- 
ment. In the rules of versification, Marot did not make any ma- 
terial change. The verse of ten syllables, which he managed 
with so much grace and facility that it seemed his natural lan- 
guage, was in use before his time. ‘The alternate employment of 
masculine and feminine rhymes (to which he does not strictly 
adhere, sometimes terminating ten lines successively by rhymes of 
the same gender) was then merely an ornament, and did not be- 
come a fixed rule till afterwards, in the time of Ronsard; it was, 
however, in use before Marot. ‘There are instances of it in the 
productions of his father, Jean Marot, a poet worthy of consider- 
able estimation. Nor was the elision of the e mute at the end of 
the first hemistich, in ten-syllable verse (though unknown to 
Villon), Clement Marot’s invention, for he found it exemplified in 
the poems of Jean Lemaire. . ‘The rondeau and the ballad already 
existed, and all the other forms of light gay composition which 
are to be found in his collection. But the glory of this poet con- 
sisted in bringir these forms to perfection. He broke the stiffness 
of French versc, varying its modulation, and, above all, introduced 
into his works a degree of grace and esprit, with a vein of good- 
humoured and piquant satire, such as before no French author had 
ever evinced. ‘Those previous forms were like mere empty frames, 
which he filled with admirable pictures. 

Marot, nevertheless, must be looked on as a follower of Villon, the 
verses of both being merely their own history illustrated in rhyme. 
Excepting the tribute he pays to allegory in his first work, his 
poetry, like that of his predecessor, is altogether derived from 
the experiences of his own life. Like Villon, he sings his amours 
and his imprisonment, only his amours are of a different tone, and 
belong to another sphere.. We no longer meet ‘da gente Saulcis- 
siere du coin,’ but ladies of the highest rank, such as Margaret 
of Navarre and Diana of Poitiers. As a prisoner, too, he is not, 
like Villon, taken into custody by the night-watch, and shut up in 
the Chatelet as a swindler. ‘Twice, however, was Marot impri- 
soned ; the first time on suspicion of heresy, for he had inclined 
to the new ideas, partly from hatred to the devotees of the Sor- 
bonne, partly because they were de bon ton, and the ladies ap- 
proved them. During his confinement in the Chatelet, he main- 
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tained dignity of demeanour, and made verses on his judges in the 
tone of a blameless man, who has been oppressed and maltreated 
by pretended saints. On the second occasion he stood accused of 
having rescued from the hands of the police a man whom they 
were leading to prison, but from that dilemma he was extricated 
by the interference of Francis I. 

Under these differences of situation and circumstances, it could 
not but happen that the productions of Marot and Villon differ 
in tone, and that the morale of French poetry must thereby make 
progress. ‘The language of love in Marot is always graceful, 
and gallantry, except in a few passages, supplies the ‘plac e of 
mere grossness. His ideas are subtle, polished, and delicate ; 
his verses are of a courtly turn, without being insipid, like the 
allegorical gallantries of Villon’s predecessors, or licentious like 
the ballads of that natural but rude genius of the Carrefours. If 
a prison did not inspire him better than his precursor, at least it 
inspired him in a different way. Villon, making his mock testa- 
ment, bequeathing his wine-cask to a drunkard, his mistress to 
a curate, and his lawsuits to a friend who was too fat; making a 


jest of his own death, and waxing merry over the description of his 


own skeleton,—in all these caprices shows great originality and 
verve. Marot, defying his judges, ridiculing their interrogatories, 
their complex procedure, their avidity for victims, their mode of 
tormenting by insidious questions, almost worse than bodily tor- 
ture, blends with his peculiar vein of satire a certain nobleness 
and dignity. Here then we behold a whole world of new ideas, 
or of new shades of feeling, added to French poetry. Marot is, 
in short, Villon rescued from poverty— 

* Od ne loge pas grand téloyau.’ 
He is Villon turned courtier, cavalier, privileged attendant of 
court ladies, and protégé of the king. ‘They are two poets of the 
same family, of whom fortune has condemned one to remain in 
the mud aud mire of poverty, whilst the other is domesticated 
the king’s palace. Yet both retained the most perlect franchise 
and naiveté, with that genuine poctic vein which comes from the 
inherent character of the poet himself. 

Marot belongs to that small corps of privileged poets respecting 
whom there is but one voice; which, in the present instance, results 
perhaps from his never having obtained any such exalted rank as 
to excite envy or rouse controversy. One can only repeat what 
has been said by all the world of ‘his unambitious playful g grace, 
his delicate shades of thought, and the happy turn he could give 
to every subject; an art which Voltaire and La Fontaine revived 
again two centuries afterwards, and which Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
imitated laboriously, mixing the most subtile and artificial style 
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of the beginning of the seventeenth century, with almost literal 
transcripts of the naif'turns of Marot. But the naiveté so much 
admired, or rather leved, in Marot, is very different from that of 
any previous poets. In them it seems to arise from the imperfec- 
tions of the language rather than from any peculiarity of their 
turn of mind. In Marot, on the contrary, it is a natural charae- 
teristic of the man. He is naif even when expressing ideas the 
most subtle and recherché, and when one would expect anything 
rather than an air of unconsciousness. And we observe this the 
more, because from his time onwards the French language appears 
very much improved—it becomes rich, flexible, copious ; inso- 
much that La Bruyére has said of Marot, ‘he wrote exactly as 
we do, excepting the difference of a few words.’ With regard to 
the old writers in general, we believe it is by a sort of illusion only, 
though a very natural one, that we impute naiveté to their rude 
and imperfect turns of expression; we contrast them with the 
elaborate efforts and attempts at singularity of our own age. But 
in the case of Marot it is very different. The naiveté in his 
poems is independent of the state of the language, we might 
almost say independent of the ideas ; it is obviously the very 
genius of the man. Let him write e legies in a style rather subtle, 
or translate the Psalms; he is naivement inflated in the one, and 
naivement mystic in the other. Betwixt him and La Fontaine 
there exists the especial resemblance that, with the graceful sim- 
plicity of children, both speak a language which is extremely 
mature, and in a high state of advancement ; though the language 
of Marot’s time was but comparatively so, and that of La Fon- 
taine’s absolutely. Jean Baptiste Rousseau, in his frothy epistle 
to Marot, has said cleverly enough— 
* Par vous en France, épitres, triolets, 

Rondeaux, chansons, ballades, virelais, 

Gente épigramme, ou plaisante satyre, 

Ont pris naissance, en sorte qu’on peut dire : 

De Promethée hommes sont émanés, 

Et de Marot joyeux contes sont nes.’ 

The tender verses in Marot’s works have been numbered, which 
proves that they are not numerous. But in his age gallantry was 
the only channel for the display of sensibility. Perhaps the real 
amount of tender feeling is not greater in times when authors are 
apparently more lachrymose. Marot may have wept in compos- 
ing passages that seem to us only gallantry in disguise, and _pos- 
sibly more modern authors elaborate, without the slightest emo- 
tion, productions which they would have it supposed can emanate 
only from a wounded heart. 

After the death of Marot his manner was imitated by Octavien 
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Mellin de St. Gellais, whose artificial, affected verses, full of Ita- 
lian concetti (which had come in with the Italian wars), utterly 
lost that characteristic of simplicity which is so attractive in his 
predecessor. His style is no longer French, but Frenchified 
Italian. Besides, St. Gellais, a prelate and courtier, knowing well 
with what capricious and jealous powers he had to deal, might 
indeed imitate the amatory poems of his predecessor, but he 
durst not attack ecclesiastics, being one himself, least of all the 
judges of the Sorbonne, of whom even bishops were afraid. Nor 
was his poetry improved by such influence as that of Diana of 
Poitiers, who was now in her decline, and whose bigotry came in 
place of that pleasant hardihood which had before prevailed at the 
court of Francis J. St. Gellais is Marot diluted, Italianized, ex- 
purgated by an ecclesiastical bel-esprit ; Marot without his sati- 
rical power, his amiable badinage, his gaité de cur, and his in- 
exhaustible epigrams against fools, judges, monks, and married 
men. 

It was at this period that certain young men of talent, having 
commenced the study of the ancients, began to lift the standard 
of revolt against the degenerate style of poetry introduced by St. 
Gellais. Hitherto that solid learning, of which we see such 
happy applications in Rabelais, and which had reanimated all 
Italy, the learning of an Erasmus, a Budeeus, a Thomas More, a 
Melancthon, had not entered into the education of poets. Even 
the best-instructed among them, such as Marot, having read the 
Art of Love, Catullus, Tibullus, and Martial’s epigrams, con- 
structed all their poetry either (like Jean de Meung and Charles 
dOrléans) on ideas already become common-place, or (like Villon 
and Marot) on actual occurrences of their own chequered lives. 
Hitherto erudition existed among magistrates, professors, and 
writers in Latin, but had not reached the poets. The first among 
them who had access to the Greek and Roman sources, so abun 
dant and inspiring, considered it their duty to treat with contempt 
that national poetry which St. Gellais had deteriorated, and 
which owed its birth to Villon and Marot, whose productions were 
limited to jeua: d’esprit, epigrams, gallantry, and satire, almost 
wholly excluding grave thoughts and deeper feelings. The dis- 
position to revolt was first manifested by the ‘band of Ronsard, 
whose names have been rescued from oblivion by that acute and 
subtle critic M. Sainte Beuve ; and their first manifesto was written 
and sent forth to the public by Joachim de Bellay. 

The character and style of this document would be remarkable in 
any age, and most rudely did it shake in his elbow-chair the rich pre- 
late, the courtier-poet, the prosperous St. Gellais, absorbed perhaps 
at the moment in the subtleties of some affected sonnet after the 
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Italian. While it defends the French language and idiom, it insists 
on the necessity of enriching and fertilizing it by the study of the 
languages of antiquity. Declaring himself an impassioned partisan 
of that indigenous dialect so much despised, the author yet strenu- 
ously advocates imitation of the Greeks and Romans. ‘The idea 
was sound as well as elevated; but there was joined with it a vio- 
lent spirit of reaction, and it is the nature of a,reaction to go farther 
than its original purpose. Besides, there was not in all the ‘ bri- 
gade’ aman of sufficient talent to realize the theory of De Bellay, 
and profit by classical inspiration without ceasing to be French. 
The result was the growth of poets less French than their prede- 
cessor Marot, and bad translators, rather than intelligent imitators, 
of the ancients. 

At the head of this new school was a man who took upon him- 
self to confer patents of immortality on all his companions in the 
work of revolutionizing French literature, and who himself did 
nothing but precede or follow them in that ridiculous downfal 
which Boileau has commemorated. This individual was Ronsard, 
born at Vendéme in 1524, and descended from a noble family 
originally Hungarian. Like other distinguished persons he has 
had his fabulous chroniclers, according to: whom he boasts kings 
for his ancestors or connexions. An “affinity in the seventeenth 
degree was made out betwixt him and Queen Elizabeth of England, 
but, unluckily, a relationship so distant no longer secures any 
inheritance. A marquisate was founded for him in Thrace, vul- 
garly called Bulgaria. Moreover, the day of his birth has been 
fixed for § Saturday, the 11th of September, the date of the battle 
of Pavia ; in order that it might be said, that on the day which 
brought the greatest of misfortunes on France, Heaven granted to 
the country a compensation in the birth of her most illustrious 
poet. Nor is this all: like other heroic bards, he must also have 
the ‘mysterious cradle.’ On his being carried to the baptismal 
font the nurse let him fall, but luckily he fell among flowers. A 
beautiful young damsel emptied on his head a small vase full of rose- 
water and other perfumes, ‘symbols of his sweet and odoriferous 
poesy.’ Lastly, Ronsard from early youth became deaf, and this 
entitled him to be compared to Homer, there being no difference 
betwixt them except that of the particular organ affected. 

Such flatteries, independently of his natural stock of vanity, 
must have strangely blinded his judgment as to his own merits. 
His life was rather that of a beatified person, a saint prematurely 
canonized and worshipped, than of a poet militant. Crowned at 
the ‘jeux . floraux, where, instead of the mere garland of modest 
eglantine, he received a massive silver Minerva, with a decree 
dated from the Capitol (of Toulouse),—obtaining grants succes- 
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sively from Henry II., Charles IX., and Henry III.,—receiving 
an official station from one, a pension from another, and from 
the latter abbacies and priories,—wealthy, prosperous, adulated 
like a king,—extolled even by men of great acquirements (who, 
though severe in their judgments on other writers, were com- 
pletely blinded by their admiration of Ronsard),—reckoning 
among his admirers Pasquier, Scaliger, Pithou, Turnebius, Muret, 
De Thou, &c. ;—scarcely disquieted in his exaltation by the ap- 
pearance of aspiring rivals, to all of whom he might have said, 
and all literary Europe (except Italy) would have echoed the 
assertion— 

* Vous étes mes sujets ; je suis seul votre roi, — 
commented on (not without ample need for it), like Homer and 
Dante, at the same time, and in the self-same schools,—boasted of 
as the ‘prodigy of nature,’ and as the ‘ miracle of art,’—deal- 
ing out prizes to contemporary poets, like the sovereign and 
legislator of Parnassus, and, in imitation of the Greek Pleiades, 
forming une Pletade Francaise, wherein seven or eight satellites 
were appointed to revolve round the grand planet, and, alas, to 
accompany it in its extinction,—beloved by the fair sex, though 
he has boasted more, on that subject, than truth entitled him to 
do,—praised even by Montaigne, and consulted by Tasso (who 
confided to him the first cantos of his Jerusalem, and was conde- 
scendingly encouraged),—admired, too, by the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, who consoled herself in captivity by reading his verses, 
and who presented him with a silver Parnassus, bearing this in- 
scription— 

* A Ronsarp, |’Apoito de la Source des Musts,’-— 

attacked by the Protestants for his Roman Catholic zeal, and 
publicly thanked by the pope and the king for having taken the 
trouble to answer certain preachers and ministers of Geneva,—of 
a prepossessing person, moreover, and enjoying excellent health, 
which a mind so self-satisfied and contented, if it cannot bestow, 
at least tends to preserve,—lastly (we may add) having, like most 
other people, abused all these advantages. Ronsard died on the 
27th of December 1585, at his priory of St. Come, where during 
some previous years he had lived in pious retirement, and, as it has 
been alleged, not without some slight apprehensions for the stability 
of his reputation, though his name was still held in unim- 
paired honour, and it may be said that he was ‘ buried in his tri- 
umph.’ Ronsard affords in the history of poetry perhaps an 
unique example of fame, or rather fashion, actually besieging and 
pursuing an author as a courtier follows a king, so that he had 
himself nothing to do but to enjoy the honours showered upon him. 
But the men of true genius, who have been attacked, misunderstood, 
Von, III. & XXV. No, II, 2M 
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and undervalued during their lives, have usually been so, because, 
their thinds were superior to the spirit of the times in which the 
lived, and their views were too extensive to be understood by 
their short-sighted contemporaries. An author, on the contrary, 
whe has nothing of genius but its semblance, becomes the idel 
of his epoch, because he himself represents its exact calibre, ar, 
to speak more accurately, the average quality of its mind—~a 
characteristic the most inconsistent possible with true genius. 

In this sense Ronsard is completely the representative of his 
era, a savant of the first class, a poet of erudition (the only 
muse then invoked), and a man of considerable talents, not 
inferior, indeed, to any of his eminent admirers, except, Mon- 
taigne and Tasso. Yet he left a reputation relatively more un. 
stable than that of some among them, because posterity will not 
judge poets by their original endowments, or by what they might 
have been, but solely by what they were ; and because the Pas- 
quiers, Scaligers, De Thous, and others, never undertook to sup: 
port any part beyond their strength, unlike Ronsard, who wished 
to be Pindar, Homer, Virgil, and Petrarch, all at once, and could 
not, in reality, equal even Marot. 

We have said that the idea of a literary revolution, of which Du 
Bellay issued the manifesto, and of which Ronsard was the hero, 
aimed simultaneously at the imitation of the classical poetry, and 
the improvement, well or ill judged, of idiomatic French. Had 
there been any one individual of real genius connected with this 
enterprise, the glorious task might have been fulfilled, which was 
eventually left for the seventeenth century. But neither Ronsard 
nor any of his ‘ brigade, afterwards denominated the ‘ Pleiad, had 
any such gift. In their hands the plan never went further than 
an awkward imitation of the ancients, and the revolution produced 
only cold and inanimate plagiarisms, Ronsard, for his own part, 
looked at the best works of antiquity as mere mechanical models; 
what he concerned himself with was their forms, their metrical 
arrangements, and he accordingly fabricated Pindaric odes, Ana- 
ereontic songs, Virgilian eclogues, and Tibullian elegies. He cut 
his Frangiade on the pattern of the Aineid. From one author 
he would seize upon an ode, of which he translated the middle, and 
then elaborated a beginning and end that often jarred sadly with 
the central portion. From another he would take an elegy, en- 
tirely changing the dénouement, and from a third a song, wherein 
modern manners and those of antiquity were strangely blended. 
In short, as Boileau says, he was an universal jumbler ; ‘tl brouilla 
tout,'—realizing Horace’s picture of the beautiful woman with the 
fish’s tail, attempting an amalgam of Italian subtilty with the mas- 
culine beauties of Greek poet ry, composing odes which are Pindarics 
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earicatured and anything but French, whilst. his inventions are con- 
fined to the names of these various compositions. His satellites, as 
usually happens, carried the system further. They seriously pro- 
posed the introduction into F rench poetry of the ‘identical forms 
of metre used by the Greeks and Romans, and began to publish 
French hexameters, pentameters, and asclepiads. As to the national 
idiom, instead of the projected improvements, the performances 
of Ronsard and his‘ Pleiad’ ended in the most absurd gallimafrée 
and galimatias that ever was devised, a ridiculous mixture of 
provincial patozs with a multitude of terms borrowed from differ- 
ent professions—words of Norman, Walloon, or Picard growth, 

incorporated with that false dignity and those borrow ed and 
ambitious forms already mentioned, ‘altogether presenting an ab- 
solute travestie of the classical authors. At last it turned to such 
a medley of language, such a pedantic and unintelligible jargon, 
that the ladies to whom Ronsard addressed his madrigals were 
obliged to ask the aid of commentators before they could unravel 
the meaning of their polite admirer. It was a language vague, 
unconnected, not grounded on analogy, meagre in substance, 
and outwardly decked with the clippings of an antique mantle 
—a hodge-podge of the dead languages with contemporary pa- 
fois, mixing Latin, Greek, and Italian, —loaded with Homerie 
epithets, descriptive to excess, and full of useless innovations 
without taste or discrimination. It is at once foppish and ple- 
beian, erudite and barbarous, an absolute jumble of pretension and 
impotence, of sterility and diffuseness, of childishness and infla- 
tion, of rudeness and subtilty, of slovenliness and elaborate effort ; 

in fine, it is the bizarre production of that giddiness and infatu- 
ation which often enough seize men who assume a part to which 
their abilities are unequal, and whose heads are turned by ex- 
cessive notions of their own importance. Such poetry is of a 
kind altogether unique, like Ronsard’s own fortune, and has 
obtained for its author a sort (though not the most enviable sort) 
of immortality. 

However, it must be acknowledged that Ronsard is not without 
imagination ; he has some fecundity, some invention as to style ; 
some of his sketches are happy; he has a certain «dignity in 
manner, if not in ideas; here and there also, more especially in 
his amatory poems, there are fine and delicate passages in which 
he approaches to Marot ; he has ingenious epithets and éournures, 
and throughout a pomp and gravity which afforded good hints 
for his successors, and in which respect he excelled Marot. 
Besides, one entertains a natural feeling of pity for the touching 
contrast betwixt such dazzling reputation and such an irreparable 
fall. “But one must not attempt to raise the ee statue of 
2M2 
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poor Ronsard to a level with those of Marot and Malherbe. Sta- 
tues, once prostrate, never rise again. They are fit only for the 
museum of antiques and curiosities, and there henceforth is the 
only niche for Ronsard. His ingenious reviver, M. Sainte Beuve, 
wishes to reverse the decrees of time, and by his historical cri- 
tique to reinstate the eccentric poet in public estimation. But 
he has merely exposed his own clever work to share the fate of 
its hero. In the annals of literature it is truest of all that the 
dead do not return. 

In almost every reaction there is a good principle, and an un- 

due excess. The tumult once subsided, that excess disappears 
and is forgotten, carrying along with it to oblivion some names 
which have owed to it a noisy celebrity, while the good principle 
alone endures. For example, from Ronsard’s career arose and 
endured the important, the prolific idea, that all the schools of 
literature draw their resources from the same original fountain— 
that a knowledge of ancient authors was indispensable—that 
French poetry could not remain isolated, but that, if it drew ma- 
terials from the treasures of other literatures, the form into which 
these ideas were cast should be exclusively national and indigenous, 
Such was the character of Malherbe’s poetry. He also had eru- 
dition ; he also fed the flame of his genius by the stores of an- 
tiquity "and by the Italian models ; but as to his language, he 
resolved, en despote, that it should be purely and exclusively 
French. A new and rational revolution destroyed the complex 
scaffolding of Ronsard, and the grotesque polyglot decorations 
of his ‘ Pleiad, in order to revive the language of Marot and 
Villon, now, however, to be enriched, ennobled, and elevated by 
good taste and good sense, and by an incipient assimilation of the 
ideas of the classical models. ‘This reaction had the effect of 
banishing the ridiculous exhibition of French poetry in hex- 
ameters and pentameters, also the forced mixture of national 
naiveté with Italian sentimentality, the compound Homeric epi- 
thets,* the Pindaric style engrafted on the Petrarchan, and, 
lastly, of sending back to their native villages the adopted pro- 
vincial words, with their tinsel trappings of Greek and Latin. 
Malherbe was the commander-in-chief of this revolution, and the 
principal poet of the period. 

During his early youth he paid a tribute to Petrarchism, but 
this lasted only a short time. His instinctive preferences as a 
Frenchman, and his exceeding good sense, prevented his approval 
of those affected productions, “those canzonets and sonnets, which 
Desportes and Bertaut continued to weave in the tranquil retire- 








* La toux ‘ronge-poumon ; le soleil J brule-champs ; la guerre verse-sang ; Bacchus 
aime-pampre, &c. 
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ment of their rich prelacies. He freed himself from the yoke of 
servile imitation, and expressed the utmost contempt for those 
who submitted to it; at once assuming the office, not merely of a 
oet, but of a reformer, and, like a general officer, sharing the 
bour as well as directing it. He centralized the French lan- 
guage. Paris, under Henry IV. and Richelieu, having become 
the political capital of France, became, under and through Mal- 
herbe, also the literary capital. Although himself a Norman, he 
resolutely denounced the use of Norman patois; and if he did 
not, singly and alone, create the literary language of France, he 
at least despotically imposed the use of it on ‘all succeeding writ- 
ers. Here we cannot help remarking the analogy subsisting 
betwixt the movement which produced political, and that which 
produced literary unity and consolidation in France. It is impos- 
sible to avoid comparing the characters of those two eminent 
men who were the most active and devoted agents in this double 
work, Richelieu the politician, and Malherbe the author. What, 
we may ask, gave to this Norman écuyer the right of proclaiming 
himself on literary questions infallible, of treating his predeces- 
sors with contempt, of cancelling the entire works of Ronsard, 
of allowing to Desportes (as if in charity) only a few meritorious 
lines, of stigmatising without mercy as softises non-pareilles, 
bourres excellentes, niaiseries, pedanteries, all that his own 
good sense abhorred,—of telling his most intimate friends that 
he could not endure their bad verses, whilst, though he disliked 
Regnier, he yet held his poetry in high estimation / ? He did this 
by the same ‘right by which Richelieu mowed down the last heads 
of the feudal oligarchy of France ; the thing was fit to be done, 
and he could do it: the philosopher who delights in tracing 
through history the ways of Providence will say, he was ap- 
pointed to doit. If suecess, incontrovertible, enduring, confirmed 
by all men of sense, indicates a providential design—success was 
achieved by Malherbe as well as by Richelieu. At the risk of 
pushing the comparison rather too far, we may remark another 
point of resemblance betwixt these two eminent men, though 
this is altogether physical. There is a striking likeness betwixt 
their physiognomies. | Both countenances have an air of decision, 
pertinacity, and imperiousness; there is the same breadth of 
visage, the same bold and high forehead, the same gentleman- 
like “delicacy, yet unequivocal strength. Malherbe’s eye is not 
so fierce, but this may be accounted for, his part on the stage 
of life being comparatively pacific. He had to fight only against 
bad rhymers, against Homeric words, Italian concetti, and pen- 
tameter verses. His wars shed no blood. 
To Malherbe is owing the establishment of lasting principles in 
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regard both to the matter and form of French poetry. He insisted 
on a careful choice of suitable thought; he formed the theory 
of poetic diction—not without admirable good sense, and certainly 
not without profound study, ascertaining its proper characteristies ; 
fixed the language of poetry, pointing out, as sovereign legislator, 
what were good or bad, admissible or inadmissible expressions, 
and marking with unqualified censure many which were neither 
French, nor deserved to be so, although, previous to his time, they 
had been extolled and admired. * Moreover, like Villon, he in- 
sisted that the French language should be sought for among the 
people of Paris, and if he were asked who spoke good French, he 
answered, the porters of the corn-market. Both his natural disposi- 
tion and his time of life were admirably suited for this dictatorship. 
Malherbe was of mature years; his finest odes were written at 
the age of 60. After threescore, the fancy is not extinct in those 
privileged persons in whom it is well regulated ; the taste becomes 
nearly infallible, and reason, matured by comparison and experi- 
ence, is firmly seated, It is the proper season of life for deciding 
in all things ‘quid deceat, quid non, and for laying durable 
foundations in literature. Malherbe’s genius was not very prolific; 
but this, which would have been a defect in a poet, is a virtue in 
a theorist. Too much fertility might have led him into excesses, 
and the legislator might have been contradicted by the poet, 
The part of legislator suited best with his taste and with his indo- 
lence. He hesitated even at difficulties which were of his own 
creation; he was better furnished with good sense to see what is 
good, than with fervid genius to achieve it. ‘To the labours of 
composition he always preferred long conversations in his ‘ little 
parlour with six chairs,—conversations which out of doors turned 
to decrees in regard to language and style, both for the town and 
the court. 

Behold then, at last, a class of poetical compositions, where 
clearness, precision, sound logic, dignity without bombast, were 
no longer fortunate accidents, but the results of calm reflection 
and theoretical principles. The higher order of French poetry 
has commenced. Malherbe’s successors will indeed remove from 
its long majestic periods a little of that stiffness and doctrinal 
pedantry which encumber them ; they will bring a richer stock 
of ideas into this poetical garment, which is perhaps too wide 
for the thoughts which it invests; and we shall have poetry at 
once severe and rich, copious and chastened, harmonious and full, 
naive and rational, with all the qualities of inspiration, and yet a 
regularity and solidity almost mathematical. 

Malherbe, after a life sufficiently monotonous, died in 1528, 
and in his very last moments, it is said, corrected a grammatical 
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efror made by his attendant. He left-behind him only few com- 

itions, but a literary influence unprecedented and immense: 
me was he attacked, cautiously, by the good Regnier, who, 
without knowing it, had greatly assisted Malherbe’s dictatorship, 
by instinctively effecting in his admirable verses those reforms 
which his rival attained in theory. In vain, too, was he attacked 
by Mademoiselle Gournay, the adoptive daughter of Montaigne, 
who laboured to re-establish Ronsard and his old ‘ Pleiad,’ in 
brochures. which are more clever and amusing than the subject 
deserved. In a word, the leading characteristics of French poetry 
in its higher departments were by Malherbe irrevocably fixed. 


Less esteemed than the poetry, which alone had hitherto been 
considered a work of art, the prose of this century was destined, 
however, to leave far deeper impressions. Two distinguished men, 
whom we have already named, Rabelais and Montaigne, created, 
we may say, the entire matériel of its structure, and, instead of 
receiving, like the poetry, vast improvements in the seventeenth 
century, the prose was only subjected afterwards to modifications 
of mere form and manner. 

Of these two fathers of French literary prose we shall begin with 
Rabelais, born at Chinon, a small town of 'Touraine, about the year 
1483, his father, it is said, being an apothecary. In consequence 
of the mania among critics and admirers for investing every great 
author’s life with the character of his works, numerous burlesque 
anecdotes have been circulated of Rabelais ; for example, the story 
that his iast will was in these words: ‘I have nothing, | owe 
much, I give the rest tothe poor.’ By such commentators his 
life has been terminated in divers ways. Some represent him 
as uttering witticisms in his last moments—as having muffled him- 
self in a domino, as a practical parody on the words of the Evan- 
gelist, ‘beati qui in Domino moriuntur. According to others, his 
last words were sceptical: ‘I depart in quest of un grand peut- 
étre. Draw the curtain. The farce is over. All that Rabelais’ 
biography affords of the authentic and incontrovertible is insigni- 
ficant, and all that is doubtful is exagéré. In making this 
remark we wish to carry its application further; for, on the 
same principles on which his iife has been misrepresented, his 
book has been misjudged. His admirers insist on ascribing to 
it the characteristics of an epic poem ; they find in it a grand 
design admirably followed out, a work of powerful deduction 
and superior combination ; even in its most unimportant details 
they discover acute criticism and merciless satire. He has 
been compared to Brutus, in his madness concealing wisdom, 
courage, and purposes of vengeance. Those, onthe contrary, who 
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dislike his writings, describe him as a mere madman, with scarcely 
an atom of genius. Will not the correct opinion rest betwixt 
these extremes? Why should we demand such inflexible con- 
sistency of motives, yet allow no place to contradiction or vacil- 
lation in the character of a celebrated author? It is impossible 
to make out Rabelais a consistent character—a literary Brutus. 
He must be taken by turns in all his humours, so diversified, 
and, for that very reason, so interesting. His work is tripartite, 
containing a proportion of pure fancy, broad humour, intellec- 
tual licence, and downright farce ; a proportion obscene and filthy, 
usque ad nauseam; and, thirdly, a great share of the book is 
philosophical, evidently composed with a satirical purpose, 
containing much good sense and exalted reason, and in a style 
greatly more original and mature than that of the other parts. 
At the first portion we ought to laugh, and be thankful if we 
can understand its finesses and subtleties, but without racking our 
brains for the discovery of serious meaning, which in reality does 
not exist. ‘The second portion must be passed over as contami- 
nating and repulsive, from which he must be a depraved and worn- 
out sensualist who could derive entertainment. But the last- 
mentioned—the philosophical portion—deserves to be thoroughly 
studied and turned to account. The language is rich and power- 
ful; there are thoughts which in their own nature are imperish- 
able, and many aphorisms which deserve to be committed to 
memory for their universal applicability in all ages, and practical 
worth. The strange diversity of opinions among those critics 
who insist on finding a design, unique, uniform, and unchange- 
able in Rabelais, and thereby explaining every enigma, proves 
the folly and puerility of their efforts. They first quarrel about 
the dramatis persona. ‘Gargantua, says one, ‘is Francis I.’ 
‘He is Henry d’Albret, says another. One party insists that 
Grandgousier, Gargantua’s father, represents Louis XII.; others 
will have it that he is Jean d’Albret. According to some, Pan- 
tagruel must be Anthony de Bourbon; and in the judgment of 
others he is unquestionably Henry II., although in 1529, the 
year when Geoffroy Tory copied and published a passage of the 
first book of Pantagruel, Henry was only 10 years old. Panurge 
figures by turns as the Cardinal d’ Amboise, Cardinal de Lorraine, 
Jean de Montluc (Bishop of Valence), and Rabelais himself! 
Pichrochole, King of Lerné, who makes war on Grandgousier, is, 
according to some, the Prince of Piedmont, and, to others, Fer- 
dinand of Arragon; moreover, he is Charles V. and Francis I. 
The best possible critique on all these commentators has been 
made by Rabelais himself; who has said of those who calumniated 
him in his own times, and found offences against God and the 
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king in his joyous follastreries, ‘Ce que a paine, (a peine), de mille 
fois mourir, si autant possible estoyt, ne vouldroys avoir pensé ; 
comme qui pain interpréterayt pierre ; poisson serpent; ceuf scor- 

ion.” There can be no doubt that the romance of Rabelais is 
full of allusions to public characters, as well as to the abuses of 
his age. Such allusions properly belong to the nature of satire, 
and although Rabelais wrote in a great measure for his own amuse- 
ment, yet his work is principally satirical. However, he did not, 
as one of his wise interpreters has said, make war, sweeping and 
merciless, against the age in which he lived: he only amused 
himself with its absurdities, and delighted to exaggerate them by 
his imagination. His inventions, of course, were aided by his ex- 
perience ; and where the follies of the times saved him the ne- 
cessity ef invention, he copied. 

Two influences, equally prolific, acted on the mind of Ra- 
belais, and inspired the greater part of his work—the spirit of 
the Reformation, and that of literary research and erudition ; the 
latter being then facilitated by the rapid extension of the art of 
printing. We have named the Reformation,—was Rabelais then 
a Protestant? No: he perhaps went a great deal farther, and 
yet by that means saved himself from the faggot. Judging by 
appearances (and we certainly cannot look further in regard to 
religious opinions), he is a Roman Catholic freethinker, not 
attacking the dogmas of religion, but showing the utmost dis- 
respect for the persons by whom it was represented. All and 
every one—‘ le papegot, les evigots, les cardingots’—he ridiculed 
without scruple, but especially the monks, who are always at- 
tacked, and yet always flourish. Thus balancing betwixt two 
religions, Rabelais escaped the stake and the strapado. As a 
Protestant he would have incurred at least exile, like that of 
Marot under Francis I., or capital punishment like that of Anne 
du Bourg under Henry II. As a Catholic freethinker, on the 
contrary, he served the purposes of royalty. The kings made 
war on the Protestants, not so much on account of their heresy as 
because they were concealed enemies of the government, who 
were soon to throw off the mask and appear as an armed force. 
On the other hand, although Catholics, they bore unwillingly the 
yoke of the priesthood, and were not sorry to see its power under- 
mined by ridicule. This seems to explain amply the protection 
granted to the author of ‘Gargantua’ and ‘ Pantagruel’ by the 
kings Francis I. and Henry II., notable as were those kings for 
their burning of heretics. As to the learning of Rabelais, it did 
not in the least resemble that of the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which consisted in mere outward form and decoration. The 
learning of Rabelais is an erudition of ideas. It is obvious that 
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the ancient authors helped him-to think, and that his debt to them 
was immense. The spirit of Greek and Roman wisdom thua 
joined with and assisted the natural development of the French 
mind. However, this mingling, or, if we may be allowed the 
word, this fertilization, striking enough in Rabelais, is much 
more observable in Montaigne. Even in Montaigne, however, 
French ideas and those of antiquity, though they appear together, 
do not always blend, but, for the most part, stand isolated one 
from the other. Erudition still appears an extrinsic ornament, 
a source chiefly of allusions and illustrations. We must await 
the seventeenth century to see ancient and modern ideas melted 
together into one whole—into a literature no longer personal and 
local, but addressed to the universal mind. Erudition was then 
no longer seen and pointed at with the finger, but inwardly felt. 
There was no more of borrowing and imitation ; there was what 
is. very different—assimilation. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century learning was by 
ho means general, as in the seventeenth, and its advantages were 
confined to certain fortunate individuals, who, therefore, with- 
out taste or moderation, paraded and displayed their acquisitions 
in a style pedantic and exaggerated. Rabelais, himself, who tho- 
roughly knew the value of thoughts borrowed from the ancients, 
did not escape the ridicule due to pedantry. He chose to intro- 
duce not merely borrowed thoughts but borrowed words, and to 
mingle with French idioms a whole vocabulary of Greek and La- 
tin. This he may have done either from a share of erudite vanity, 
or because he actually required three languages at once, in order 
to express the incomparable variety of his ideas both serious and 
extravagant, to convey which the French language, then meagre 
and uncertain, was wholly inadequate; so that he who laughed 
at pedantry in others was infected by it himself. Pantagruel 
meets a Limousin student, who counterfeits the French language. 
‘A quoi passez vous le temps, lui demande Pantagruel, vous 
autres messieurs etudiants, on dict Paris?’ ‘Respondit l'es- 
eholier: Nous transfretons la Séquane au dilucule et crépuscule: 
nous déambulons par les compites et quadriuyes de l'urbe ; nous 
despumons la verbocination latiale, et, comme verisimiles amo- 
rabondz, captons la bénevolence de omniuge, omniforme, et om- 
nigene, sexe féminin . . . . puis cauponizons es tabernes . . 
et si, par forte fortune, y a rareté ou penurye de pécune en nos 
marsupies, et soyent exhaustes de metal ferruginé, pour |’escot 
nous dimittons noz codices et vestes oppignerées.’ (Pantagruel, 
l. ii. c. 6.) Pantagruel laughs at the student. « Quelle langaige 
diabolique me forge ce fol ?—Ce guallant cuyde (pense) ainsi 
pindariser,’ observes one of Pantagruel’s troop. The student re- 
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plies, ‘ Mon génie n’est point apte, comme dit ce flagicse nébulon, 
pour escercer la cuticule de notre vernacule gallique; mais 
versement je gnare, opere vice, et par veles et rames je me énite, 
de le locupleter de la redundance latinicome. ‘The caricature 
js excellent. There could not be a better sarcasm on Ronsard 
than to ascribe this language to some one of his ‘ pleiad.’ Rabe- 
lais is in the right, and yet he has committed the same faults 
himself. He also, like Pantagruel’s student, speaks of people qui 
advolent, or abvolent, from place to place ; who have /esprit acut, 
or abscons, or argut, or aorné ; who walk on a soil areneuz, or 
sit on a cathedrant, who have de la cautéle, or make des carmes 
eanores ; who look at the stars cwlivagues et coruscans, &c. &c. ; 
and who talk French Greek after having talked Latin-French. 
Does Rabelais then laugh at himself? Why not? That expla- 
nation would be as good as any other. 

Rabelais’ romance is an absolute chaos. One labours in vain 
to clear up its difficulties ; they baffle all efforts of ingenuity. Is 
this merely because the author was mad—a madman of a genius? 
In every literary epoch, our own inclusive, we find men of wit 
and talent, ‘whose brains,’ according to the Spanish proverb, ‘ re- 
quire a few grains of salt, and who, though rational enough 
upon most points, are mad upon one. Why then should we not 
conclude analogically, that the good curé of Meudon, so wise at 
certain moments, was at others (perhaps not unwillingly) bereft 
of reason; that evincing sometimes incomparable sagacity, he 
occasionally lost it altogether; in short, that his genius had a 
mixture of insanity. If this be not a correct account of him, we 
confess that we cannot understand him. <A contemporary critie 
settles the question very easily. He says, ‘ to endeavour to under- 
stand is not to understand.’ Well, be it so. 

To comprehend and analyse Rabelais’ work is indeed beyond 
our powers, but to appreciate his influence on the language and 
literature of France is not difficult. He was the first prose writer 
who began to manifest the indigenous French spirit ; a spirit free 
and sarcastic—hostile to prejudices, though compromising with 
them on prudential grounds—not allowing itself to be deceived by 
appearances, but penetrating the depth of characters and topics; 
delighting to mock the higher powers, and to detect the real dis- 
positions of men under the disguise of their assumed parts on the 
stage of life; attacking the monks, the learned, and all classes 
who profit by popular simplicity; friendly to rational and practi- 
cable innovation, but not to what merely pretends to be, without 
being, improvement: a spirit more playful than malignant. All 
this might be expressed by his own single word ‘ Pantagruelism; 
for the character is felt better thanit can be described. ‘Je suys, 
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says he in the prologue to book the fourth, ‘ moyennant un peu de 
pantagruelisme (vous entendez que cest une certaine guayeté 
@esperit conficte en mépris des choses fortuites) sain et degoust 
(dégourdi) prét a boire si voulez.’ This is delightful, and exactly 
what we wanted. It is a complete definition, though in words 
apparently vague. ‘This peculiarly French spirit, sceptical, sar- 
castic, despising ‘les choses fortuites,’ and inclined to freedom 
both of speech and of thought, is not manifested either in Frois- 
sart or Philip de Comines. In the former we find only one of 
Rabelais’ qualifications, naiveté. He abdicates his own person- 
ality ; he narrates, but he passes no opinions, nor ever indulges in 
ridicule, but seems amazed and confounded at his own stories. 
In Comines we find rather a personal and individual than a na- 
tional spirit. His notions of public affairs and public men are 
his own, or, at most, those of his class. The national character 
was not so devout as that of the good chronicler. Among the 
“oo however, this genuine French spirit amply appears; we 

ave it in Jean de Meung, and Guillaume de Lorrs; and we find 
it altogether perfect in Villon. Among prose writers, as we have 
said, it exists only in Rabelais. The ambition of princes he repre- 
sents by the insatiable hunger of Grandgousier ; the parliament by 
‘la taupiniére des chats fourrés, where Panurge is obliged to leave 
his purse. Corrupted and ignorant judges are represented by Bri- 
doye, who decides causes by the throw of a die, and decides them 
never the worse—Bridoye, the legitimate progenitor of Beau- 
marchais’ Bridoison. For the abuse of Aristotelian logic, we have 
Janotus a Bragmardo, demanding back in baralipton the bells of 
Notre Dame, which Gargantua had appropriated for the trap- 
pings of his mule. For the sensuality of monks, or for monk- 
hood in general, we have frére Jean des Entommures, who believes 
that a learned monk would be an unheard-of monster, and that, 
in order to live well and ensure his salvation, he needs only to eat 
and drink copiously, and always speak favourably of the prior of 
his convent. Nor does he spare the physicians, though he was 
one himself. How diverting are those ‘ raléts, munts de lan- 
ternes, whom Gargantua, under an attack of the colic, swallows 
with the pills in which they are inclosed! Rabelais was, within 
rational bounds, an innovator: he stickled for everything good, 
although it might be new. Panocrates, the preceptor of Gargan- 
tua, wishes to teach him to reflect: in the first place, he makes 
him renounce all the formula of the schools, and addict himself 
to natural sciences,—to arithmetic and gymnastics. He leads 
him into the workshops, among labourers and artisans, to show 
him the sources of national wealth. Maitre Editue proclaims, in 
the Ile Sonnante, the equal division of inheritances, as being of 
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natural right. . There are many other innovations and hardiesses 
of this description ; but we must beware : in attempting. to elevate 
Rabelais above his age, we must not fall into the exaggeration of 
the critic who quoted him as an authority for the National Guard 
of 1789. 

The influence of such a mind as that of Rabelais over his 
contemporaries could not fail to be very great, though assuredly 
not equal to that of the poetical writers of the time, so immea- 
surably inferior to him in sterling worth. He founded two schools, 
—one of the esprit Frangais already commemorated, and one of 
sheer buffoonery. The admirers of his buffoonery, of his inex- 
haustible burlesque verve, have lost themselves in attempts at 
imitation, with the exception of Béroalde de Verville, whose « Moyen 
de Parvenir’ comprises some excellent stories. ‘The admirers of 
his good sense, of his delicate raillery, of his contempt for ad- 
ventitious distinctions, form a band of freethinkers, among whom 
Montaigne is to be reckoned in the first class, then Voltaire, 
and, in our own times, Paul Louis Courrier. With regard to the 
language, few writers have done more for French idiom than Ra- 
belais ; he introduced a multitude of expressions and fournures, 
which still remain, though most of his Latinisms and Grecisms 
have died with him. Montaigne ranks him among authors 
merely facetious: by this disdainful judgment, did he not per- 
haps intend to disguise his own immense obligations to him ? 

We have now arrived at the proper place in which to speak of 
Montaigne, who (keeping aloof from literary quarrels, from the 
conflict of reputations, and theoretical discussions on the lan- 
guage) followed his own solitary course of reading and medita- 
tion, and became the most original genius of the sixteenth century, 
Surrounded by wars, political and religious, he was a calm phi- 
losopher ; amid contradictory systems and contending theories, he 
became an admirable writer. In literature, in politics, in religion, 
every one at that period, whether well or ill qualified, was ready 
to assert—‘ I know everything !" Montaigne, on the contrary, took 
for his device—* What do I know?’ But he is not chargeable 
with that absolute Pyrrhonism with which Pascal reproaches him. 
His incredulity was only the opposition of a superior and inde- 
pendent intellect to all those parties who insist, one after another, 
that each possesses absolute truth ; and, by dint of the rack, fire, 
and sword, would wish to force it upon their neighbours, The 
scepticism of Montaigne proclaims liberty of conscience, without 
impairing morality of conduct. He had the fate of a man superior 
to his age. Compare him with Ronsard, who lived and died in a 
constant uproar of applause. Montaigne was not appreciated. 
A few persons valued him, but did not say much about him. 
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Justus Lipsius calls him the French Thales. De Thou said of 
him, in Latin,—‘ He is a man of a natural freedom, whose essays 
will immortalize him to the latest posterity.’ Cardinal du Perron 
styles his essays the ‘ honest man’s breviary.. Montaigne was 
read and relished in private; he had individual admirers, but ne 
general or extensive influence. His enemies were more numerous 
than his friends, but even they were not very numerous. Those 
among the clergy, who read him, represented him as a sophist. 
Joseph Scaliger calls him wn ignorant hardi. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century his admirers did not greatly multiply, 
notwithstanding the pious efforts of his adopted daughter, Made. 
moiselle Gournay, to increase his celebrity. By Balzac he was 
at once sincerely praised and sharply criticised. The whole 
sehool of Port Royal rose up against his scepticism; and . 
leading character of that pious society, the austere Pascal, 

more incensed against Montaigne than even against the pet 
According to him, the Essays are pernicious, immoral, and full 
of indecencies; and ‘ Montaigne ne songe dans tout son livre 
qu’& mourir mollement et lachement.’ In the Port Royal logie 
he is not better treated ; the authors do not even render him lite- 
rary justice, for they profit by him without acknowledgment. 
‘Towards the end of the seventeenth century a change took place 
in his favour. La Bruyere visibly imitates his manner; he was 
studied by La Fontaine; Bayle, whose own intellect is so judi- 
cious, sound, and forcible, becomes his commentator and follower. 
Yet it is not till the eighteenth century that Montaigne receives 
his just meed of admiration: he is then acknowledged and pro- 
claimed, by all the most eminent writers of the age, as their 
precursor and illustrious ancestor; he is, for the first time, in his 
proper sphere, surrounded by sceptics, having no longer any 
concern with either clergy or Jansenists. Voltaire seizes on all 
Montaigne’s ideas, clothing them in his own vivid and precise 
style, which seems made for action and controversy. He gives a 
polemical colouring to opinions before expressed in the naive, 
picturesque, rich, and somewhat diffuse style of a speculative 
dreamer in the sixteenth century. Rousseau also became his 
imitator. He was studied by Montesquieu, Diderot, and all the 
Encyclopedists, who borrow from him without scruple, and present 
his ingenious reveries in a new dress. [t is part of Montaigne’s 
destiny that with the lapse of ages his reputation always ine 
creases. One after another, the best parts of his admirable work 
have received a kind of new life. In the eighteenth century his 
ideas were resuscitated ; in the nineteenth, when people no longer 
eare much either for the scepticism of philosophers or the dis- 
putes of Jansenists, his style is especially studied, and it has 
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been said that modern French might be greatly improved by 
adopting a portion of his expressions. For our own part, we 
must say that we do not know any style more worthy to be 
studied, for copiousness, piquancy, or force, than that of Mon- 
taigne. 

His own character, as displayed in the Essays, shows, as the 
prevailing qualities, nonchalance, indecision, and variability. As 
he says himself, he is less regular in his opinions than in his 
moral habits. He dislikes deliberation, because it is laborious ; 
he detests the trouble of domestic economy ; he is a bad financier, 
and would prefer the inconvenience of being robbed to that of 
being obliged to watch the conduct of his servants. He is ex- 
eeedingly jealous of his own independence, and to such a degree 
impatient of restraint that he considers it a gain to be detached 
from some people by their ingratitude. He is never enthralled 
by his own affections, and neither things nor persons have any 
hold over him. He is simple and sincere ; patient of contradiction, 
because it suggests good repartees; a mixture of naiveté and 
finesse, of prudence and carelessness; polite without stiffness ; 
obliging, but not to the extent of tormenting himself, or en- 
croaching on his repose; the friend of few persons, and those ex- 
tremely select ; and lastly, something of an egotist and Gascon. 

But is this then the whole character of Montaigne? Ne; he has 
many other traits. He has defined man as ‘wun étre ondoyant et 
divers ;) and to himself, above all other mortals, this definition is 
applicable. He comprises within himself a résumé of all charac- 
ters and qualities. He is a mirror wherein every one may behold 
himself reflected. His book is the chronicle of our ‘ undulating 
and diversified’ nature. He had ouly to look into himself, and 
commit to paper what he found there. He may be said to have 
witnessed his own life like a spectator at a play, and has presented 
us with a most accurate analysis of it, not being in the least dis- 
quieted although the spectator and the play do not always agree 
well together. In short, the true and only subject of Montaigne’s 
book is Montaigne himself, and in this respect it is a work altage- 
ther without parallel. Several authors, Rousseau in the first rank, 
have given us portions of their own characters, endeavouring 
to display themselves to advantage; some poets have painted 
themselves in their caprices of imagination, rather than the ruling 
qualities which governed their lives: but no one, on such ocea- 
sions, has carried candour and accuracy so far as Montaigne ;. no 
one has ever been such a scrupulous historian, such a watchful 
ehronicler of his thoughts, so eager to make himself known (st 
affamé, as he says, de se faire cognoistre). He is compounded 
of fwo personages or characters, one of whom overlooks the con- 
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duct of the other, watches and follows him like a shadow, and 
contradicts him occasionally, but always tells the truth. 

In the department of moral reflections, and of scepticism, his- 
torical, philosophic, and religious, Montaigne’s work is perhaps 
less original in its matter than in its form. In these parts the 
Essays resemble some of the treatises of the ancients, especiall 
Plutareh’s « Morals,’ which are delightful reading, and sheatagh 
more methodically arranged, present many fanciful turns and in- 
genious personal digressions. Montaigne avows that he could 
not dispense with Plutarch :— 

‘Mais je me puys plus malaysément desfaire de Plutarque; il est 
si universel et si plein qu’a toutes occasions, et quelque sujet extrava- 
gant que vous ayez prins, il s’ingére 4 votre besogne, et vous tend une 
main libérale et inépuisable de richesses et d’embellissements.’ 

We can picture to ourselves Montaigne on the days when, being 
comparatively ata loss for ideas, he set himself at random te turn 
over the leaves of Plutarch, and on coming to some passage, 
either profound or paradoxical, such as gave rise to a train of 
thought, seized at once on the subject, and indited on it several 
pages in the middle of a chapter already commenced, of which 
afterwards the title is strangely at variance with the contents; for 
his method consisted in not having any method at all, and he is 
therefore of all authors the most unmanageable by way of refer- 
ence and consultation. He announces, it is true, a certain num- 
ber of chapters, corresponding to the same number of subjects. 
But run over the table of contents, and then look at the chapter 
indicated : you will, in all probability, find every possible sub- 
ject treated of except the one announced by the title; and this is 


what constitutes the author's peculiar charm. Can the name of 


book, in a literary sense, belong to these essays? A book is com- 
monly uniform, connected, and concentrated, having some leading 
thought or purpose which holds the whole together. Most books 
which have lived, are the transeript and dev elopment of an idea, 

rather than the picture of an individual mind. Montaigne, on the 
contrary, passes to posterity in the shape of a chronicle of shreds 
and patches, divided, less for the sake of method than asa relief to 
the eye, into chapters which follow one another without in reality a 
vestige of connexion, each having a heading or title, but never ful- 

filling the promises contained in it. Montaigne is a capricious but 
profound thinker, carried away to all imaginable points of the com- 
pass by his own train of ideas,—who writes of poetry, medicine, 
natural history, politics, religion, morality, according to the whim 
of the moment, yet always keenly interested in his subject, and not 
allowing himself to waste the force of his genius in arranging for 
methodical readers his long gossiping monologues. He walks 
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through the world of his own thoughts like a traveller through 
some region of historical interest, stopping at one place to read an 
inscription, turning out of his way to visit some old ruin at another, 
and leaving, by way of memento, at the spot he has last quitted, 
some philosophical reverie—some reflections, melancholy or ironi- 
cal. Open Montaigne, it matters not at what page; from the very 
first words you will be au courant. His book is one of those which 
begin at every page, and which you may lay aside without plac- 
ing in the volume any keep-place to mark where you left off. 
Moreover, you may read the same passage many times before 
you are able to say that you have read it before. A book which 
forms a whole, which begins and finishes the developement of a 
single thought, will not stand this ordeal. Having once become 
thoroughly acquainted with the route, we do not wish to travel it 
again. Montaigne, on the contrary, leads us we know not whi- 
ther; he himself starts without even guessing what is to become 
of him. We cannot remount or descend either by synthesis or 
analysis ; and, as he leaves no track behind him, one may look ten 
times at the same page without finding in it less of what is new 
and unexpected, till it is at last learned by heart: There are 
people who have never read any author but Montaigne, and who 
read him perpetually. 

He has himself admirably described his own capricious charac- 
ter and indifference to method :— 

‘ Je n’ay point d’aultre sergent de bande a ranger mes piéces que la 
fortune ; a mesme que mes resveries se présentent, je les entasse: tantét 
elles si pressent en foule, tantdt elles se trainent la file. Je veux qu’on 
voie mon pas naturel et ordinaire ainsi detracque qu’il est; je me laisse 
aller comme je me treuve. Je prends de la fortune le premier argu- 
ment; ils me sont également bons, et ne desseigne jamais de les traiter 
entiers, car je ne veois le tout de rien; ne font pas ceulx qui nous pro- 
mettent de nous le faire veoir. . . . Semant icy un mot, icy un 
aultre, échantillons desprins de leurs piéces, escart¢és sans desseing, sans 
promesse. Je ne suis tenu d’en faire bon, ni de m’y tenir moi méme, 
sans varier quand ‘il me plaist et me rendre en doubte et incertitude, et 
& maitresse forme, qui est ignorance.’—(L. ii. c. 10.) 

As he has best depicted his own humour, he has also best cha- 
racterized his own style.-—‘ C’est aux parolles, says he, ‘ @ servir 
et & suyvre, et que le Gascon y arrive si le Frangais n'y peut 
aller. Je veux que les choses surmontent, et quelles remplissent 
de facon Timagination de celui qui escoute qwil n'aye aucune 
souvenance des mots. Le parler que jayme cest le parler simple 
et naif, tel sur le papier qua la bouche ; un parler succulent et 
nerveux, court et serré, non tant delicat, et peigne que v¢hément 
et brusque, 

“ Hac demim sapiet dictio, qua feriet ;” 
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plutét difficile qu’ ennuyeux, esloigné d affectation, derrégleé, des- 
cousu et hardy ; chaque lapin y face son corps, non pedantesque, 
non fratesque, non plaidaresque. Such, in fact, is the style of 
Montaigne. Endowed with a vivid and poetic imagination, which 
placed every object in a picturesque point of view, and gave a 
colouring of life even to Ditractions, —rich in materials, drawn 
both from his own mind and from the ancients,—he found 
French prose hardly emerged from its cradle, without models, 
bold and adventurous in its youth, and rendered it pliant to convey 
his wondrous fantasies, enriching it with original turns of expres- 
sion which obtained currency under his name, and as characteristie 
of his manner. Behind him was no model which could impose 
rules of language or conventional proprieties. of composition. 
Around him were no critics who could say that he had infringed 
on traditional language, and hold out to him in terrorem, like 
a Medusa’s head, the inflexible ‘ Dictionnaire de l Académie.’ 
Before him was an age for which no fixed principles of composi- 
tion were yet established, and which waited to receive its language 
from itseminent authors. Being, therefore, without grammatical 
rules, or fixed and unchangeable principles of style, he felt himself 
the more at liberty to invent or create, and treated the language as 
if it had been his own peculiar property, instead of an heritage com- 
mon to ail. Such is the part of men of real genius who are born 
when a language is in its infancy. They imitate the common 
people, (always infants in the use of languages, even when per- 
fected,) who, having many ideas and but few expressions at com- 
mand, have recourse to comparisons and figures, assisting them- 
selves by every possible means to speak as they feel, combining 
words ad libitum, and, in the fervour of the moment, making a 
language, incorrect, but vivid, impressive, and highly coloured, 
Even in his own time, however, cavillers were not wanting to find 
fault with his language. ‘ Tu es-trop espais en figures, ‘Observes 
one; ‘ Voila un mot du cri de Gascogne, says another. This 
was, perhaps, not asserted without reason; yet, who would have 
courage to criticise Montaigne?—a genius independent of all 
theories, and owning no subordination, moving along with his 
age, but not blending with it ;—can he be criticised by virtue of a 
system, who himself set all systems at defiance? However, the 
language became regular and systematic, unknown to him and 
without his intentional co-operation. This was partly owing to 
Malherbe, who has written some pages of prose, more finished 
and richer in thought than his verse; but the theory of French 
prose was mainly the work of Balzac. In judging of Montaigne, 
every one ought to abandon himself to the enchantment, with 
a mind wholly unfettered by critical rules and theories. With 
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him properly commences the classical period of French litera- 
ture; and his work is the first, both by sterling value and 
priority of time, among those chefs-d’@uvre which form the 
national contributions of France towards the general developement 
and progress of the human mind. 


Having watched the advance of French poetry till Malherbe 
first subjected it to theoretical principles, we shall trace that of 
prose literature as far as Balzac, who is to be considered, in 
this respect, as the prose Malherbe. Its advance, however, did 
not take place, like that of poetry, amid conflicting systems— 
by action and reaction; it progressed peaceably, without being 
much noticed ; nor did any one seem to think that it would ever 
become a medium to convey the higher conceptions of literary 
men. It was occupied principally with politics, and the affairs of 
social and domestic life; while poetry remained the only vehicle 
for elevated thoughts, and the inventions of creative genius. 
However, its march was perhaps the more secure because people 
thought less about the matter, and tried no experiments resulting 
in those violent extremes which were exhibited among the poets. 
By Calvin, (who was contemporary with Marot,) French prose 
had already been applied to dogmatical reasoning; and, under 
his management, if it showed little variety, and was not yet a 
literary language, it liad gravity, precision, and logical clearness. 
In Du Bellay’s ‘ Ilustration de la Langue Frangaise, it has 
brilliancy and spirit, and exhibits expressions and shades of 
thought which belong decisively to the literary character. Ron- 
sard’s prose is superior to his verse. In his absurd theory of epic 
poetry, (wherein he has given a receipt for an epic, like an apothe- 
cary’s prescription, secundum Sormulam,) there is vivacity and 
delicacy of style; the tournures are sometimes spirited, and hap- 
pily varied. Pasquier’s language is simple, flowing, and graphic ; 
Malherbe’s measured, harmonious, and eloquent (if one can ap- 
ply this last epithet to general ideas oratorically developed). In 
Montaigne it has all conceivable characteristics except that of art ; 
to constitute which, a theory was required. Yet, what necessity 
for theory? Why should not every author be at liberty to create 
his own language? Apparently, because a higher destiny was 
intended for the French tongue than to be an implement used ac- 
cording to the peculiar caprice of every author. Besides, at the 
epoch when Balzac appeared, all the world was vaguely de- 
manding a theory—a Malherbe in prose; and, as the strongest 
proof of the prevalence of this disposition, we may observe that 
the first individual considered fit to play the part and create the 
2N2 
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theory, was, when little more than a youth, proclaimed the greatest 
author in the nation. 

There is no analogy betwixt the progress of French poetry and 
French prose. Yet, betwixt the two eminent men to whom the 
task of theorizing was in each instance allotted, the points of 
resemblance are most remarkable. Both are hostile to the imita- 
tion of foreign literature, to the introduction of Spanish bombast 
or Italian eoncetti. Both are court writers, detest the use of pro- 
vincial patois, centralize the language at Paris, and take for its 
head-quarters the palace of the Louvre. Both are ardent em 
of the unity of the monarch, abhorring the factions by whom it is 
assailed or impeded, and not caring much about the justice of the 
cause, in the name of which that necessary result was contended 
against. Both incline to despotism, though Balzac, of the two, is 
the less intolerant; both are extremely and unaffectedly vain, 
and they vie with each other in admiration of Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu. In their literary productions we trace an equal resemblance. 
We find the same dignified gravity, the same precision, the same 
attention to the embellishment of minute details. The materials 
exhibit likeness as well as the forms in which they are cast. In 
Malherbe we find constant panegyrics, and poésies de cour— 
verses to the king, queen, to the cardinal, the steward of the house- 
hold, the captain of the guards—epithalamia, addresses of condo- 
lence for a death, or congratulation for a birth. In Balzac we have 
prose epistles to all these similar personages, and his writings 
also are a perpetual panegyric. If the characters of these writers 
are so much alike, how comes it that their fate has been so dif- 
ferent? Malherbe still keeps his place; Balzac has irrevocably 
fallen. The former truly is not much read, yet he is reprinted, 
and in schools and colleges some of his odes are still remembered. 
The latter is never read ; and though his works have been lately 
reprinted, they are not by that means revived: the copy in the 
Bibliotheque Royale has not even been cut open. The reasons of 
this difference are obvious enough: for poems, if they have but 
melody and imagery, may subsist almost independently of ideas ; 
more especially odes, the most superficial of all poetical produc- 
tions. But from prose, the public require substantial and impor- 
tant ideas ; poetry amuses, but prose must instruct; it is enough 
for poetry to be agreeable, but prose must be useful. Balzac has 
not ideas; he has only thoughts: he solves no question—he dis- 
cusses nothing to the bottom ; he merely throws out a multitude 
of ingenious apergus and demi-vérités, applicable as well to one 
side of a question as to the ether. Jdeas are an author's strong- 
hold and support, and when conveyed in finished language secure 
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his immortality, because they emanate from Reason, which is the 
common heritage of mankind. Thoughts, on the contrary, how- 
ever well expressed, do not save him from oblivion, because they 
are too personal, result more exclusively from the peculiar im- 
pulses of the writer, and not from the calm contemplation of ever- 
lasting truths. On this account Balzac, notwithstanding that he 
has some admirable pages, and exhibits no little ingenuity, has 
become an empty name, with which nobody associates any ideas. 
The eloquence of Balzac is an eloquence without a subject: he 
is a preacher without a pulpit, an orator without a tribune. One 
feels annoyed at so much oratorical fervour, applied to ingenious 
conceits, which do not, in reality, touch any of the great interests 
of mankind, religion, politics, or philosophy. It appears as if 
the pen of Balzac were an instrument without materials to work 
upon. It was not for himself that he sharpened it, but for the sake 
of the writers who were immediately to follow him, and who had 
ideas of their own to express. His three principal works, ‘ Aris- 
tippus,’ ‘The Prince,’ and the‘ Christian Socrates,’ are extremely 
tiresome, although they glitter with ingenious thoughts perfectly 
well expressed. ‘ Aristippus’ is a sort of treatise on the court, 
on good ministers, bad ministers, and courtiers in general; 
with fictitious portraits and much erudition interspersed through 
it: a sort of extract or quintessence of court life. However, all 
his observations are made @ priori on this common place, and 
seem as if written by one who had never contemplated a court 
except through the medium of books, but who dreams of it in 
solitude, and, let it be said to Balzac’s honour, as if produced by 
aman too honest and independent to come into closer contact with 
the men and things of which he speaks. His thoughts on the 
matter are mere phantoms, pensées en lair; while Le Roche- 
foucault and La Bruyere, treating the same topics, afford us 
ideas, lasting, substantial, and strictly founded on truth. The 
‘Prince’ is another production of the same class. It is a portrait, 
in chapters, of a prince, such as an honest-hearted dreamer might 
conceive him; with manners, character, and qualities such as 
only exist upon paper. It is pensées en [air on the princely 
character, while every chapter is terminated with flattery of 
Louis XIIT. and of his minister Richelieu. Finally, the « Chris- 
tian Socrates’ is a long discourse on religion, on the Ego sum, 
on the translation of works sacred and profane, on the language 
of the church, and the invocation of saints, with here and there 
admirable thoughts, and erudition well applied; yet this last 
treatise, like the two others, is only an incoherent mass of un- 
connected things forced into union, and has, properly speaking, 
neither aim nor subject. Balzac had not strength for any longer 
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effort than an epistle, and yet desired to be more voluminous. -He 
applied to his books the genius of a letter-writer, and havin 
conceived a grand framework, had not materials wherewith to fi 
it. His treatises accordingly were less successful, even in his own 
times, than his letters, which procured him the title of le grand 
épistolier. But his letters are hardly more readable than his 
treatises. They are very pretty compliments, turned with esprit, 
and in an incalculable variety of shapes: never was polztesse 
more copious or more ingenious than that of Balzac; no one 
ever contrived to display it in so many forms without needing 
to copy, and without its appearing very forced. He had a genius 
for those concluding formalities with which letters commonly 
terminate, and the degree of talent he expends, in order to vary in 
a thousand ways the introduction of the inevitable ‘ votre trés 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur, is incredible. If he had 
applied the same marvellous efforts to the profound consideration 
of any subject, it is possible he might have achieved some work 
sufficient to render his fame permanent. Ability shown in trifles 
is, perhaps, only a frivolous application of faculties, which might 
have commanded success in pursuits of importance. And truly 
Balzac was a victim to his peculiar talent. His letters were 
looked on as a treasure; to possess one in his own handwriting 
was an enviable distinction. They were in demand from all 
quarters, to such a degree, that to satisfy every expectant was 
impossible; for ten that he gratified, he must of necessity leave 
ninety malcontents. They were hawked about from house to 
house : to obtain the temporary loan of an original epistle was 
great good fortune, and dinner parties were made for the sole 
purpose of hearing one read aloud. Married men employed their 
wives to flatter him into the condescension of filling a scrap of 
paper, which, though it contained, perhaps, only half-a-dozen 
elaborate fadeurs, never failed to put the fortunate receiver into 
ecstasies. In his seventh dialogue he gives a picture of himself :— 
Il est la butte de tous les mauvais complimens de la Chreétienté, 
pour ne rien dire des bons, qui lui donnent encore plus de peine. 
Tl est persecuté, il est assassiné des civilités que lui viennent des 
quatre parties du monde, et il y avait hier soir sur la table de sa 
chambre cinquante lettres qui lui demandaient des réponses, 
mais des réponses éloquentes, des réponses a étre montrées, 4 
étre copiées, a étre imprimées.’ Let us not commiserate him; 
for never was any mortal so happy under his persecutions. 
Several of these letters, however, are in their style dignified, 
noble, judicious—others very playful, and all of them witty. 
They were adapted to the capacity of the age in which he lived. 
They diffused literary notions, and probably his contemporaries 
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would not so readily have received education in any other, 
form. Some of these letters as well as some passages of his 
Aristippus, in which he manifested rather an independent spirit 
and enlightened views of religion, excited against him the hatred 
of a certain Pére Goulu, general of the feuil/lant monks, who 
attacked him in ponderous volumes, and for several years tor- 
mented the good peaceable épistolier. Balzac was received as a 
member by the Academy in 1634, with especial honour, as they 
dispensed with the usual ceremony of his coming to return thanks 
in person. He is entitled to the credit of suggesting the annual 
prize for eloquence—an idea praiseworthy at the time, though at 
the present day it has become ridiculous; so true it is that every- 
thing which proceeded from Balzac, even what was good, is 
doomed to perish. What has not perished and never will,— 
what has saved at least his name from oblivion, is the part he 
played as a systematic and theoretical reformer of the language. 
It was he who first disembarrassed French sentences from the 
confusion and want of pauses and divisions which troubles the 
reader even in Montaigne; he first divided them into clauses, 
according to principles of harmony and proportion; so that if we 
may be allowed such a metaphor, the language which before 
crawled, now marched firmly and regularly. He first fitted it for 
conveying ideas with rapidity ; for action ; for pelemical discus- 
sion. As we have already said, he was the first to centralize 
French prose, as Malherbe had centralized poetry; dismissing 
provincialisms, and combating, both by precept and example, 
Montaigne’s notion ‘ gu’il faut employer le Gascon ou le Frangois, 
fait défaut,—a plan which would bring into the established 
language of a country as many dialects as it possesses provinces ; 
a heresy which in modern times has given rise to many absurdities, 
but which has never produced another Montaigne. 

Balzac died the 18th of February, 1694. At that time the 
‘ Lettres Provinciales’ had been four years published, and Des- 
cartes was dead. Corneille had. published all his masterpieces. 
The great authors of the second half of the seventeenth century 
(born mostly in a space of ten years, from 1615 to 1625) were 
all formed by the study of the ancients, and by reading the 
illustrious fathers of French prose and poetry. The language 
now progressed with gigantic strides, aud passed rapidly from 
the state of transition into that of maturity. Prose gained the 
victory in the race; it proceeded altogether perfect from the 
grand imagination of Pascal. With regard to poetry, improve- 
ments were yet to be made after the time of Corneille. That 
great man, standing between the transitional period and the, 
period of maturity, with almost all the faults of the former, yet 
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exhibiting by anticipation the noblest, if not the most finished, 
beauties of the latter, is not the first of French poets ; but France 
has no greater prose writer than Pascal. 

Fontenelle, in a life of his uncle, Pierre Corneille, has said, 
‘ To judge the merit of a literary production, it suffices to con- 
sider the work itself ; but to appreciate the merits of an author, he 
must be compared with the age in which he lived.” He might 
have added, and with his precursors. In order justly to appre- 
ciate a creative genius, it is requisite to compare him with the 
chaos from which he has emerged. In this respect there is no 
~ name in French literature than that of Pierre Corneille. 

ut if we consider his productions by themselves, according to 
absolute principles of art, and with reference to those models, 
either of ancient or modern times, which we now consider perfect, 
it must be allowed that he has been surpassed. We do not now 
allude to the unities, or the other conventional principles and 
rules—-the mechanical part, the mere carpenter's work of the 
drama—those parts of its theory which are contestable, and which 
vary in different ages and countries. That there is a large 
portion of truth in these parts of the theory of the drama, we 
believe ; but it is only necessary to read one of Shakspeare’s great 
productions in order to doubt their being of much importance. 
We are speaking only of the faithful delineation of passions, 
manners, and sentiments; of consistency in the characters, and 
the interest which thence results; and finally, perfection of ex- 
pression. Corneille has dramas which, judging them by me- 
chanical rules, are well written, yet which in reality are de- 
testable ; and others which, according to the same rules, must be 
condemned, yet are full of a hi,': order of beauties. Among his 
predecessors, Garnier is a most perfect specimen of a dramatic 
tailor shaping a new play on an old pattern; and Hardy, for the 
intrigue and intricacy of his plots, was almost a Lopes de Vega: 
but in regard to beauties, moral and philosophical, or the depict- 
ing of real passion, character, and manners, both were utterly 
ignorant and incompetent. It must be said, to the immortal 
honour of Corneille, that he had to lay the foundation of every- 
thing; he had to found the theory of poetry, and to carry it into 
practice too, affording by the same effort the best principles and 
the best practical examples. In three different points of view he 
is pre-eminently distinguished. First, he is in France the creator 
of dramatic ideas; secondly, of dramatic poetry responsive to 
those ideas; and thirdly, if the creation of comedy belongs to 
Moliere, yet, at least, Corneille created and fixed its versification 
and style. Mboliere said that it was from Corneille he had learnt 
the language. 
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Who were his precursors? First, there were the tragedies of 

the youth Jodelle, whose death in 1560, at the age of twenty, 
has been imputed by some to starvation, and by others to grief, 
on account of the failure of certain masques commanded by 
Henry II. for a festival. Then Robert Garnier, who imitated 
Seneca in his acts of a single scene, followed bya chorus, and 
filled his meagre framework with declamation, desc riptions, 
and sentiments. We find Hardy, the universal imitator, pro- 
ducing pastorals on the Italian ‘model, complex plots after the 
Spanish, and distorted copies from ancient models, the whole 
without ideas, without characters, without command of language, 
exhibiting, moreover, the worst faults of all the authors w hom 
he imitated ; their exaggerations, obscenities, pointes, and unin- 
telligible concetti. We Plcive the vapid ‘ Sophonisba’ of Mairet, 
a piece constructed strictly according to rule, but without verve 
or invention. Lastly, we have the ‘ Marianne’ of Tristan, a 
production equally ineffective, neither good nor bad, written in a 
feeble, though tolerably pure, style. Nor will it be improper to 
remind the reader of Corneille’s own eatlier productions,—the 
* Melite,’ 1629; the ‘ Clitandre,’ 1630; « La Veuve, 1634; «La 
Galerie du Palais, 1634; < Le Place Royale,’ and ‘ Médée,’ 
1639; * L’Illusion,’ 1636; comedies and tragedies in which Cor- 
neille merely followed in the wake of his predecessors. After all 
these meagre attempts, all of which had in their turn been 
eulogized as noble specimens of art, appeared the ‘ Cid,’ which, 
when first performed, caused a sensation universal and unpa- 
ralleled ; and even after the lapse of 200 years, is in every respect 
as fresh and as effective as if it had come out only yesterday. 

Behold, at length, characters traced by the hand of a master, 
and endowed with permanent life ; behold, at length, a situation 
thoroughly tragic; a lover alternately swayed by the duty of 
avenging a father’ s honour, and his anguish at by this means wound- 
ing the heart of her whom he loves. “Behold passions which come 
not from the brain, but from the heart—which are not Spanish, 
but human and universal. ‘The dialogue, too, is admirable ; the 
sentiments are a simple expression of the situation: we hav e, in 
fine, dramatic ideas. If we speak of language, what a creation is 
the entire réle of Don Diego! What a dialogue i is that betwixt 
Rodrigue and the Count! What eloquence can exceed that of 
Chimene demanding vengeance, yet in her inmost heart wishing 
that she may not be heard ! Behold then Malherbe’s reforma- 
tion introduced into the language of the theatre,—precision, dig- 
nity, melody, clearness, moderation in the use of epithets, the 
absence of ridiculous imagery; neatness ; strength. Compare 
this poetry with that of Garnier, with the ‘Sophonisba,’ or the 
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‘Marianne,’ or with Corneille’s own earlier productions, ‘ -Gli- 
tandre’ or ‘ Médée’ (though in them we find occasional traces of 
genius tocome). Again, who is there that will not acknowledge 
a resemblance to Moliere in ‘ Le Menteur,’ especially in the scene 
where the hero palms on his father for truth an adyenture which 
he has only that moment invented—and in that where the father, 
roused to violent wrath, like old Chremes in Terence, pronounces 
his son's malediction? In one passage he is the Moliere of 
‘ Scapin ;’ in the other, the Moliére of the ‘ Misanthrope.’ 

The peculiar originality of Corneille’s drama is its grandeur. 
All his personages are elevated above the vulgar. ‘They all 
prefer their honour, their duty, or their passion, to their life. 
They exhibit none of those nicer and more subtle feelings, drawn 
from the depths of the human heart, which give such i and 
so much reality to the heroes of Racine. They are more exter- 
nal ; they constantly transcend ordinary proportions ; they have no 
weaknesses, no delicate shades of feeling ; they are imperturbably 
heroic. We have old Horatius, on learning that the last and only 
survivor of his three sons had betaken himself to flight, pro- 
nouncing the famous ‘ gu’i/ mouriit. We have the son, despising 
the regret expressed by Curiatius, and replying— 

* Albe vous a nomme ; je ne vous connais plus.’ 
Again, in Polyeucte overturning the sacrifice, and braving the 
wrath of Felix and the tears of Pauline ; again, in the old Ser- 
torius, giving the law, from his camp in Spain, to the courtiers of 
Sylla, who call themselves the Roman senate, and exclaiming— 
* Rome n’est plus dans Rome ; elle est toute od je suis !’ 
Again, in Cleopatra, who orders one of her sons to be put to 
death, and prepares to poison the other in order to destroy a rival ; 
and when suspicions are entertained of the beverage which she 
offers in token of reconciliation, seizes the cup and drinks it her- 
self, purchasing the destruction of her victim at the price of her 
own. The same characteristics are seen in Cornelia braving 
Cesar; in Nicomedes braving all Rome in the person of Fla- 
minius ; in Don Diego preferring to risk the life of his illustrious 
son rather than live under the disgrace of having received a blow : 
addressing him in the words— 
* Meurs ou tue.’ 

All these characters, it is true, run into excess ; but it is an excess 
of noble and elevated sentiments. They exhibit pride, but it is 
the pride of duty, of honour, or of passion, before which the mere 
vulgar impulses of human nature give way. The actions are ex- 
traordinary, and the characters are exceptions to common rules ; 
but, to the honour of mankind be it said, they are not out of 
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nature ; and in depicting these superior natures, and expressin g 
their feelings and ideas, Eorneille was pre-eminent. For them he 
ereated that admirable style of versification, more oratorical than 
poetic; more forcible than harmonious, with more passion than 
imagery, that dignified, compact, precise manner, which even in 
its faults always evinces a certain strength. When he is expressing 
these thoughts, his style is at once copious and concise; marked 
by those sententia which are like a chosen device or motto of the 
character who utters them; by striking contrasts—by dialogues 
where verse responds to verse, and hemistich to hemistich ; by the 
frequent antithesis of two characters, or two passions, in personal 
conflict. 

‘ Horace. Rome yous a nomme; je ne vous connais plus. 

Curiace. Je vous connais encore, et c’est qui me tue.’ 


And in ‘ Polyeucte ’— 
* Pauline. Ot. me conduisez vous ? 


Felix. A \a mort. 
Polyeucte. A la gloire.’ 


Corneille is the first who rendered the language of passion rich, 
forcible, rapid—moreover, even argumentative, and at moments of 
the utmost excitement, retaining logical order and precision. He 
was the first who, exhibiting on the stage historical characters, 
warriors, politicians, and ambassadors, created for them a lan- 
guage adapted to their situation—grave, solemn, and enriched with 
political ideas; the first who could be eloquent without declama- 
tion, who could think profoundly without being sententious, and 
write logically without iting formal; and the first who created 
and fixed the language of French tragedy. 

Such was Corneille, viewed in comparison with his predecessors, 
and with the contemporaries of his youth. 

But on the other hand, if we compare this great genius with 
the perfect models of his art,and appreciate his works, not accord- 
ing to their date, but their absolute and intrinsic value, we must 
observe that Corneille, in all his excellences, bordered on exag- 
geration and excess. His grandeur nearly degenerates into the 
ton de Matamore, and Spanish bombast ; his sublime verges on 
the ridiculous ; his oratory on declamation ; ih his politics, he ran 
a risk of falling into the abuse of maxims, and the mere abstrac- 
tions of the politics of Balzac, and his vigorous reasoning some- 
times borders on the dialectic subtlety of the schools, We might 
also censure in Corneille the influence of his favourite authors, 
Lucan, Seneca, and the Spanish poets, all of whom are inflated. 
We might regret not findin any female character that is truly 
feminine, always excepting Paulie in the ‘ Polyeucte,’ who is 
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tolerably natural, and, with the exception of some passages infected 
with sentimentality and Scuderism, always speaks with propriety. 
We might criticise also those characters ie make a display of 
their peculiarities, who analyse themse!ves, and represent them- 
selves as worse than they really are, as if from apprehension 
that the author’s meaning may not be sufficiently understood. 
We might find fault with his despots, giving a receipt for tyranny ; 
and with his politicians, who speak in —— and sweeping 
maxims, without any application to real life, nor even to their 
particular situations. We might censure his Romans, as having 
too much resemblance to the good Balzac’s ideal Roman—that 
model of courage, virtue, stoicism, grandeur, immutability, and 
insensibility—a downright abstraction, personified by a man of 
austere aspect with contracted brows, on whose features there 
never has been a smile, reserved in speech, and immovable in 
heart. such as in Balzac’s time used to be called the quintessence 
of a Roman. We might notice characters which contradict 
themselves for want of being completed, innumerable transgres- 
sions of the proprieties of the best tragedy; needless quarrels 
too with substantiated truths of human nature and feeling ; 
in short, we might find more than enough to justify the 
animadversions of Voltaire, so unjustly imputed to literary jea- 
lousy; but which, in our opinion, were not always sufficiently 
severe, having been written, not with the intention of depreciating 
Corneille, but of guarding young authors against the seductive 
illusion of his errors, and fixing the notions of foreigners as to the 
proprieties of the French drama and language. We could show 
that Voltaire, divided betwixt the fear of appearing to defame 
Corneille, and fidelity to the maxims of good sense and good 
poetry, rather stopped short of a critic’s duty than travelled be- 
yond it. We might with truth describe the great Corneille as one 
of the most uncertain, fluctuating, and unequal of all French 
authors; stumbling at every step, having only an obscure con- 
sciousness of his own innate powers, and only a fortuitous taste ; 
after having written the ‘Cid,’ ‘Cinna,’ ‘Polyeucte, and the 
‘ Horatii,’ falling at once even below his precursors, or to their 
level, and not able to surpass the Venceslas of Rotrou, a poet at 
once so great and so paltry, so elevated and so mean, and having 
so little command over his powers, that he could not account for 
his extraordinary inequalities in any better way than by imagining 
a familiar spirit, or hobgoblin, who assisted him in his good pas- 
sages, and deserted him when he wrote abominably. Setting 
aside his meanness of style, his pointes, his trivialities, and those 
of his faults which are pa tec ws cr even by those who systemati- 
cally prefer the incorrect to the correct poets, and ‘only speaking 
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of those faults which are demonstrative of energy, and which 
Quintilian calls dulcia vitia, we must admit, that for purposes of 
instruction and example, Corneille is a dangerous guide, and may 
give a young author a wrong direction ; whereas, on the contrary, 
the study of the finished models (and why should we not name 
Racine as the most finished of all?), gently exciting the imagi- 
nation without misleading the reason, has the same effect on the 
intellect which a good moral education and good domestic examples 
have upon the heart. Their beauties are not always fully appre- 
ciated by young people, on account of their extreme delicacy, and 
because traits of real passion cannot be comprehended by those 
who have neither felt it themselves, nor beheld its effects in others. 
But a time will come, when, in these productions, they will find, 
as in a mirror, the reflection of their own lives; and in the mean- 
time they are not acquiring a perverted taste. Lastly, passing 
from the matériel of poetry to its form, we might observe that 
poetry requires at once the powers of music, painting, and language, 
and addresses itself to the heart, the understanding, and the ear. 
The style of Corneille, fiery, nervous, and vivid, yet often hard, 
unequal, obscure, embarrassed, without imagery, variety, or har- 
mony, and full of expressions contrary tothe genius of the French 
language, cannot be seriously compared to that of Racine ; and 
will not be so compared, except by persons whose own vanity is 
interested in ascribing the highest dramatic merit to a man of 
unequal genius, and to his imperfect works. 


While French poetry, reformed in its principles by the theories 
of Malherbe, aided by some excellent odes and satires of Regnier, 
still waited for Racine, Boileau, Moliére, and La Fontaine, to bring 
it to perfection, the prose style had attained its highest stage of 
improvement in the Lettres Provinciales and the Pensées of 
Pascal. On what depends the permanent, interest—the lasting 
admiration attached to these Letters? Is it their form, or their 
matter? The matter is of little interest to us, but rather shares 
the fate of polemic writings in general, which become insipid when 
the passions that excited the dispute are extinct. The whole interest 
of the work, therefore, would perish were it not for its form. To 
readers of the present day, of what importance is a record of the 
mean compliances of a sect who only governed by flattering the 
passions of the great, and domineered in politics as a crafty valet 
domineers over his master, that is, by accommodating themselves 
to every sort of service? Those subtleties of casuists, that war of 
equivoques and conflicting citations, that once death-dealing eru- 
dition,—all are lost upon us; we read them with the most perfect 
indifference. What, then, carries us on in the perusal of a work of 
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which so many parts are now dead and withered? It is the con- 
summate art p Bsr in the employment of the materials; it is the 
dexterity of the composition, the close enchainement of the ideas, 
—in a word, it is not the matter but the martiner, the merit of 
which is eternal and universal, applicable to all subjects, and to all 
controversies. 

We cannot say the same thing of the ‘ Pensées.’ In them all 
is fresh, matter and manner ; all might have been written by 
day. Perhaps we should except, in this respect, ofie considerable 
portion, the argument for the truth of Christianity, which again 
has been kept alive chiefly by the merits of its manner, and 
which, though replete with logical ability, yet, like most produc- 
tions of its class, will not make many converts. It was, perhaps 
this part of the ‘Thoughts’ rhich overpowered the mind of 
Pascal ; for, though never absolutely insane, it is well known that 
his faculties were materially disordered. ‘To matters of faith and 
spiritual existence, Pascal applied the same rigorous analysis which 
he employed in his mathematical and algebraic problems. This 
misapplication of severe logic to subjects to which it is unsuited 
had its natural effect in engendering scepticism ; in wishing for 
too much certainty he arrived at doubt, and to escape from it 
flung himself headlong, with his eyes open, into a creed which 
requires blind acceptance, and professed himself a believer whilst 
he trembled with doubt. In fact, nature had endowed Pascal 
with two faculties which can scarcely exist highly developed in 
the same individual without impairing the soundness of mind or 
body, if not both: a genius for the exact sciences, combined with 
the noblest faculties of imagination. At war within himself, 
driven by one part of his nature into implicit and childlike faith, 
by another into insupportable doubts, Pascal was destroyed. He 
even reproached himself for having intervals of health, and prayed 
that God would increase his infirmities! How interesting is that 
strange and sublime prayer, wherein he supplicates that God will 
enable him to make a good use of his complicated maladies, 
reasoning on this thought with a degree of acuteness and vigour 
quite incredible, and, with dialectic precision, labouring (if we may 
be allowed such an expression) to convince the Deity that his 
prayer must be heard, though he concludes by imploring pardon 
for what he has uttered ! e know nothing more melancholy 
than this mathematical language applied to a class of feelings 
which ought always to be fervent and spontaneous. 

Of the ‘Thoughts,’ many may be disputed, others are certainly 
erroneous, and some are absurd: but almost the whole are written 
in a style bold, poetic, and picturesque ; at the same time, like that 
of the * Letters,’ natural and simile, even when treating subjects 
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‘of the most exalted and mist intricate nature. Even those pas- 


sages which are universally acknowledged to be false, stir up the 
mind in its inmost depths, and suggest whole trains of other 
thoughts. 

Pascal's influence on French prose literature was decisive. In 
the ‘ Provincial Letters,’ written before his health was so much 
broken, we admire the rigorous accuracy of his deductions, the 
lucidity of his expressions; the subject was more suited to the 


mathematician turned author, and his language, therefore, has 


perhaps more of strength and precision than brilliancy. It is in 
the ‘ Thoughts,’ composed under the feverish excitement both of 
mind and body, in the midst of the agonizing struggle betwixt 
faith and scepticism, and under the influence of the devout 
enthusiasm to which he gave way in spite of himself—it is 
there we discover that splendour and richness of colouring, that 
solemn yet natural grandeur, that talent for effect and relief in 
language, which Bossuet afterwards combined with his own marvel- 
lous fertility. From these distinct styles of composition,—the one 
emanating from reason, the other from imagination,—there arose 
two distinct models and schools for French prose authors. Hence- 
forth, in all works addressed to reason, logical precision, accurate 
connexion of ideas, and propriety of expression, were indispensable. 
On the other hand, for works of imagination there arose variety 
and richness of tones and colours—grandeur of imagery—the art 
of producing great effects with small means—(that quality pecu- 
liar to the writers of the highest order of genius)—and a lan- 
guage, copious, harmonious, and periodic, which appropriated to 
itself all the natural beauties as well as the successful hardiesses 
of the authors of the sixteenth century. 

Pascal acquired an immense authority. ‘Thirty years after his 
death he was proclaimed as the most perfect of models—as 
‘ Vécrivain Francais par excellence.’ It was acknowledged that 
he had Balzac’s dignity of style, applied to great ideas, instead of 
being thrown away on abstractions and puerilities. He was 
poetic and picturesque, but with due moderation, not in season 
and out of season, like Montaigne. If language is as much a 
natural gift as an effect of traditions and example, we believe it 
was much more difficult to write like Racine after Corneille, than 
to write like Bossuet after Pascal. The latter first supplied en 
germe those beauties which Bossuet afterwards so profusely exhi- 
bited in his ‘ Oraisons Funébres ;’ and those sublime ideas on 
the misery and weakness of human nature which his successor 
afterwards more amply enlarged upon. The ‘ Pensées’ naturally 
led to the ‘ Oraisons Funébres,’ the ‘ Provincial Letters’ to the 
‘ Histoire des Variations;’ but there was no model for the 
* Discours sur l’Histoire Universelle.’ 
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Among the influences which conduced to the maturity of the 
French language, we ought not to forget certain authors too much 
admired in their own age, and now too much forgotten ;—for 
example, Voiture and Vaugelas, of whom the former afforded 
examples of a style sprightly, ingenious, and piquant, to which 
Mad. de Sevigné added the charm of naiveté ; and the latter, b 
his philological labours, and his excellent good sense, did muc 
to fix the rules of the French language and illustrate its character. 
Above all we ought not to forget René Descartes, and his dis- 
course ‘ sur la Méthode,’ a chef-d’ceuvre in which Science affords 
instructive lessons to Art. 


All these national examples, joined to a profound study of the 
ancients and animating a whole generation of superior minds, 
tended to produce those glorious thirty years during the second 
half of the seventeenth century, wherein was realized by chefs- 
d'ceuvre of every description all that was gradually preparing 
from the period with which this article commences, and much 
more than any subsequent period was able to keep up with. 

All the great men who had been born betwixt 1615 and 1630, 
were now arrived at maturity, both of age and talents. Reaction 
had done its part, and was over. Boileau in the early part of his 
literary career had destroyed the remains of that school of inca- 
pables whostill wished to uphold the pedantry of Ronsard. All 
these eminent men are of one mind respecting the principles and 
rules of Art; they no longer dispute about the best models, but 
diligently study them. ‘There are diversities of Genius, but there 
is but one school of Art,—which Art consists in expressing in 
the most finished language ideas belonging to universal truth. 
The language belongs to the country in which it is spoken, but 
the ideas belong to all human nature. The language is hence- 
forth to be exclusive, absolute, and faithfully adapted to the 
genius of the nation, avoiding foreign alloy; the ideas are to be 
adapted to the widest possible range of human comprehension, 
without regard to time, place, or diversity of manners. Fancy, 
that variable faculty, which excites one generation to tears where 
another would laugh, is henceforth to be only an ornament, 
strictly subjected to Reason, that permanent and immutable 
faculty, which alone has the power of conferring immortality. 
Ancient was now wedded to modern Genius, or metaphorically 
we might say the son trod in the steps of his father; it was an 
intellectual civilization which assimilated to itself two anterior 
civilizations. This is not imitation, unless it be imitation not to 
prefer being mad all alone rather than reasonable a!ong with the 
rest of the world ; there is resemblance, in intelligence, in the ab- 
sence of idle pretension to originality, in the love of universal 
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truths and of systematic improvement in the means of imparting 
those truths, and of consecrating them in a form which will en- 
dure for ever. When Boileau wrote his ‘ Art of Poetry,’ he did 
not imitate Horace, any more than Horace imitated Aristotle. 
All three expressed in highly finished language the same fonds 
of good sense and reason. They were not imitators ; they only 
happened to meet or rather follow each other on the same road. 
If they had tried to avoid meeting, this must have been at the 
expense of losing the truths of which all were in quest. What 
proceeds from the imagination may be imitated, because ima- 
gination varies in different individuals; but what emanates from 
reason, which is the property of all men and for all ages cannot 
be imitated; like the sun in heaven, unique, and yet universal, 
each writer can only make them his own by the degree of per- 
fection with which he can express them. Because Horace has 
said— 
* Brevis esse laboro, 
* Obscurus fio,’ 
is Boileau, therefore, interdicted from saying in his own lan- 
guage— 
‘ J’evite d’étre long, et je deviens obscur....? 

If poetical rules be established for any country whatsoever, where 
this precept to avoid falling into obscurity in seeking conciseness 
be not imposed, the code will want a vital law. One individual is a 
man of tried probity, whose every action has been the fruit of 
virtue. If another person, from the same motives—from a similar 
instinctive perception of good, and a cultivated reason which is his 
own, although not differing from that of the former individual, 
does good like him, (the same good, in the same manner, and 
under the same circumstances,) is the latter a plagiarist of virtue? 
does he give up his own individuality to resemble others? or is it 
not rather that Providence has permitted the one to enjoy the same 
share as the other of a common gift? Now, what is true of the 
moral world is equally true with regard to art. Inthe course of ages 
the great works of literature which succeed one another consist of 
different expressions of the same fund of universal ideas, saving 
certain additions or modifications which result from diversity of 
time, country, religion, society, and climate, and which may be 
called the contingent and local portion. The golden ages of 
literature are those in which this stock of universal ideas have 
been expressed for the greatest number of cultivated minds, in 
languages which have arrived at their highest state of perfection. 
What constitutes the glory of these ages, and the imperishable 
popularity of their great men, is this,—that, having founded 
monuments of reason, they are safe from those caprices of imagi- 
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nation which destroy reputations from one epoch to another, and 
which change their favourites as well as their fantasies. These 
great writers are immortal, because their fame is based on reason, 
which is immutable; their authority is obligatory, because there 
is no possibility of being right without resembling them. 

It was under the sway of these ideas, which then appeared to 
all instructed minds as evident truths which they inhaled with the 
air they breathed, that the school of great men was formed, of 
which Boileau and Racine (themselves formed by Pascal and Port- 
Royal) were the most exclusive theorists. It is within the circle 
of these ideas that even the most independent minds came, one 
by one, voluntarily to arrange themselves. Moliére and La Fon- 
taine, at first, inclined more to follow in the track of the imitators 
of foreign examples : they entered into the bosom of the common 
school at the most brilliant period of their genius; Moliére to 
write ‘ Le Misanthrope,’ ‘ Le Tartuffe, « Les Femmes Savantes ; 
‘which are written, says Voltaire, ‘like the Satires of Boileau :’ 
La Fontaine to compose the most beautiful of his fables, which 
are ina style as pure as that of Racine. Attempts have been 
made to distinguish Moliere and La Fontaine from their illus- 
trious friends, and make them the continuers of a school more free 
from the influence of the ancient, and writing in a language which 
is pretended to be more ample and varied, than that of Racine 
and Boileau. For our part, we should not less admire Moliere 
and La Fontaine, even if their share in the literature of France 
and of mankind had been confined to what they produced in those 
glorious years in which the double idea of combining the spirit of 
antiquity with pure French had fully prevailed,—in which Molieére, 
La Fontaine, and Boileau had long conversations on the meaning 
of a word, on the propriety of a rhyme; in which La Fontaine, in 
a letter to Huet, Bishop of Soissons, on sending to that learned 
personage an Italian translation of Quintilian, told him, among 
other things, that— 

‘.. . . Faute d’admirer les Grecs et les Romains, 
On s’égare en voulant tenir d'autres chemins.’ 

And further :— 

* Terence est dans mes mains; je m’instruis dans Horace; 
Homére et son rival sont mes dieux du Parnasse. 
Je le dis aux rochers ....... 

And again, recalling his old admiration of Voiture :— 

‘ Je pris certain auteur autrefois pour mon maitre, 
I] pensa me gater. A la fin, grace aux dieux, 
Horace, par bonheur, me deésilla les yeux.’ 
It was from 1665 to 1695, that is, at the time when these ideas 
governed, and when Boileau was in a manner charged by all his 
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contemporaries to give, in his ‘ L’Art Poétique, a simple and 
brief résumé of them, which was approved and subscribed to by 
the most illustrious authors of the time—it was then that there 
were produced, in tragedy, ‘ Andromaque, Iphigénie, * Phedre, 
‘ Britannicus, ‘ Mithridate, ‘ Athalie; in comedy, ‘ Le Mis- 
anthrope, ‘ Le Médecin Malgré Lui,’ ‘ Amphytrion, ‘ Le Tar- 
tuffe, ‘ I Avare, ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentillomme, ‘ Les Femmes 
Savantes, ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire ;’ in other departments, 
‘ L’ Art Poétique, « Le Lutrin, the Epistles, so superior to the 
Satires, which are only the last disputations of Boileau continu- 
ing the part of Malherbe, and which, like all polemical dispu- 
tations, have lost much of their interest, unlike the Epistles, 
which live, and will live during the life of the universal ideas 
which inspired them ; and the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh books; the Fables of La Fontaine, in our opinion, 
the best. In prose, the funeral oration of Henriette d’ Angleterre, 
a few of the Sermons, ‘ La Doctrine de L’ Eglise Catholique,’ 
‘LT Histoire Universelle; the funeral oration of the Prince de 
Condé, ‘ L’ Histoire des Variations, all the Sermons of Bourda- 
loue; the two little volumes of La Bruyére; the Treatises, too 
little read, of Nicolle, « La Perpetuité de la Foi, and < Les 
Essais de Morale ;’ the famous Letter of Madame de Sevigné 
on the death of Turenne, and several others, written about the 
same time, and without which Madame de Sevigné would, per- 
haps, only have been a charming pupil of Voiture, the Recherche 
de la Verité of Malebranche; the only good funeral oration of 
Fléchier, that on Turenne; and finally, the ‘ Traité de l Edu- 
cation des Filles: the appearance of a superior genius, Fénélon, 
who exaggerated, perhaps, the theories of that privileged period 
in his ‘ Dialogues sur Eloquence, and in his ‘ Lettre a ?Aca- 
démie ;’ and, in assigning too great a province to art, he risked 
its being confounded with mere mechanism. These 30 years 
are the nobiest period of French literature, being the period 
at which the French intellect most completely appropriated and 
assimilated to itself, and expressed in the purest language, the 
greatest number of universal truths. 

If there were places to give and rank to assign to so many 
great men, we must proclaim, as the greatest, Moliere and La 
Fontaine, since they best realized the double aspiration of this 
glorious epoch, and contributed a larger share than their friends 
to the great body of universal truths to which the age gave ap- 
propriate expression. Moliere and La Fontaine are the most 
popular writers in their language, precisely because they have 
the greatest abundance of what is fit for every time, for every age, 
for every country, for every condition, and the least of what is 
mere matter of convention and fashion. Does not this superiority 
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arise, first, from the more eminent abilities of these two great men, 
and next, perhaps, because comedy grows old less rapidly than 
tragedy, and the serious laugh has more affinity with reason than 
the tears which dry so quickly? and because Fables are, of all 
conventional compositions, the simplest, and the most suitable to 
the elementary faculties and the permanent taste of mankind. 


Fifteen years later the period was already arrived in which 
Fénélon, in a correspondence full of courtesy, consented to defend 
Homer against his ridiculous abbreviator Lamotte Houdard, and 
almost (so to speak) begged indulgence for Greek poetry of the 
man who prefers to the * Iliad’ the « Saint Louis’ of Pere Le- 
moine. 

To the despotism, allowed, recognised, and obeyed, of Louis 
XIV., (a despotism quite different to that imposed upon a nation 
crushed by the sword of a soldier of fortune,—a despotism whose 
effects on literature had been to make reason predominate over 
fancy, and order, regularity, and method over caprice,) succeeded 
a general relaxation, and an intermission of everything inglorious, 
which might seem to many a termination, but which was, in 
reality, only the commencement of a new, and more noble destiny 
for France. 

The literature of the age of Louis XIV. had been almost exclu- 
sively moral, religious, and monarchical, with the exception of 
certain works, which had neither the superior beauties, nor the in- 
fluence, of the chefs-d’ wuvre marked by these three characteristics. 
Inthe beginning of the eighteenth century all these characteristics 
disappeared: philosophy was substituted for morality, religious 
liberty for religion ; loyalty to the royal office was supplanted by 
the spirit of servile flattery to the king personally. As in morals, 
men began to look deeper than the mere established lists of duties 
and sins; as in religion, that is, in the whole relations of man 
with God, they wished to look further than the mere authority of 
the Church ; so in politics, they looked through the veil of that 
regal majesty which covered so many abuses and so much misery. 
No sooner was the illustrious old man, who had sheltered and 
protected this monarchy by the authorit y of his last years, by his 
misfortunes, by his sixty years of absolute reign, descended into 
the tomb, than the public began to look more narrowly into this 
monarchy, older and more decrepit than he was, more cadaverous 
than his dead body, and of which he, more than any one else, 
had worn out the springs by stretching them too forcibly. 

Men of genius were not so servile as they have been represented. 
The new state of poetry was, if the word be allowable, courtier- 
esque ; keeping terms with the ante-chamber, and despising the 
throne; and in royalty, or in its favourites, who were frequently 
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parvenu mistresses, flattering only the sources of grace and favour. 
Certainly, if poetry requires enthusiasm, not the disorderly en- 
thusiasm that has been imagined in latter times, but a pas- 
sionate faith in art is the only enthusiasm of which anything 
comes; if it requires ideality and inspiration, it must be owned 
that philosophy, scepticism, the spirit of social and political 
criticism, the progress of physical science, and the popularity of 
statistical and financial discussions, have some tendency, if not to 
destroy poetry, at least to weaken it, and hasten its decline. 

All the ideas which may be said to have been in opposition 
during the last years of the late king, and those which the reac- 
tion following his reign had widely diffused, also militated against 
the cause of poetry, which, instead of being the sole occupation 
of a writer, now became the mere ornament of a reputation prin- 
cipally dependent upon works in prose. The eighteenth century 
became the age of prose literature; a natural consequence of the 
enfranchisement of men’s minds. Thoughts which had been re- 
pressed in the seventeenth century by causes much more elevated 
than the royal censorship, now overflowed ; and of the two general 
forms of language, the freest, simplest, and easiest was chosen as 
the vehicle of their expression. French poetry had hitherto been 
marked by a great character, perfection of manner. 

Henceforward we have poetry of an entirely new description ; no 
longer simply moral, but philosophic, analyzing, discussing, 
subtilizing, everything—mind, heart, and sentiment; no longer 
religious, but deistical, substituting the religion of Nature for 
that of Faith; no longer monarchic, nor marked with the elevated 
tone and impressed with that full faith in royalty which give a 
certain dignity even to the flatteries of the contemporary poets of 
le grand roi. But ideas, and whatever was called by that name, 
now becoming predominant over manner, and poetry being 
attacked by men of great intellect, (even, for example, by Montes- 
quieu,) the care bestowed on mere form was considered puerile, 
the labour bestowed on aiming at perfection was esteemed time 
thrown away, and Boileau’s verse— 

* Cherchant au coin d’un bois le mot qui l'avait fui,’ 
rather than leave the expression of any important thought imper- 
fect, was turned into ridicule. This was a misfortune, for the 
importance of finish in poetry lies very deep. In perfecting the 
form, we bring to perfection also the thoughts,—in searching for 
a rhyme we discover something better,—by dint of correcting the 
style the matter is rendered choicer and less vague. Yet this 
part of the art became a subject of ridicule to the wits. People, 
moreover, had no longer time for such minute perfection. The 
peculiar tendency, both of intellectual and political emancipation, 
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is to produce much writing: literature was gradually becoming a 
sort of anticipated periodical press: improvisation already sup- 
planted reflection, and ‘ lucky hits’ came in place of art. 


x D.N. 





NOTE. 


We have received from a highly-valued correspondent the following observations 
On some statements in a furmer number of the London Review. 

* In an article on German students, in the third number of the London Review, 
there occurs a brief notice of Follenius, now known in the United States under the 
name of Dr. Follen. The author of that paper is so evidently familar with the 
institutions and classes of which he treats, that any incidental error in his state- 
ments is likely to be the more injurious. The London Review reaches America ; 
and, although Dr. Follen is too well known in New England to be affected by the 
reviewer’s description of him, his avowed sympathy with the principles of the 
abolitionists makes his character peculiarly liable to malignant interpretation in 
other states, where a slander upon him may be a convenient instrument ag.inst the 
anti-slavery party. I am assured by Dr. Follen, who is a correspondent of mive, 
that the whole statement of the reviewer, both praise and censure, is incorrect; and 
though he himself has made no direct request that the impression may be corrected, 
his most intimate friend, Dr. Channing, has urged me to communicate the real facts 
to the editor of the London Review, and suggest the propriety of an acknowledg- 
ment of error; and I apprehend that the very serious charges in the article ought 
unquestionably to be either substantiated or recalled. Follen was not the author of 
the patrivtic songs mentioned, but his brother. He was not accessory to the 
murder of Kotzebue ; his trial on that charge ended in acquittal on the clearest 
evidence, He was imprisoned fourteen days for disrespect to the judges, but 
emphatically declared innocent of the alleged crime. “ So far,” says Dr. Channing, 
“ from being a mystic pietist and religious quack, he is a sober, frank politician, and 
a scholar of high repute ; when he occasionally preaches, it is in a sty’e of uncom- 
mon plainness and vigour. He stands almvust alone among the Unitarian clergy 
frum his singular simplicity, combined with knowledge of men and affairs. He has 
close relations with the best men here.” ’ 

The statement of Dr. Follen’s being ‘a pietist and religious quack’ was not our 
own; we had it from a German physician of the highest merit, who, for his con- 
nexion with the Burschenschaft, had been imprisoned for many years in Germany. 
That Dr. Follen was accessory to the murder of Kotzebue is not a slander of ours; it 
is an assertion, which certainly may be entirely unfounded, but which we have heard 
@ great many times in Germany. As to his brother, we can assert that we ki ew 
more of him than of Dr, Follen, as we have been ourselves in some personal con- 
nexion with him through the medium of Captain Dittmar. who fell in the defence of 
freedom at the sivge of Missolonghi. If we did not mention hm, it was because 
we did not like to say what we knew of him ; for this former conspirator, who now 
resides in Switzerland, sides with the most furious anstocrats there: he had fallen 
already very low in our opinion when, in a review, whch he published about 1822, 
in Switzerland, he attacked, in a most scurrilous way, the respectable Zschokke, a. 
whose life and activ.ty has been consecrated to the cause of freedom and humanity. 
It was, perhaps, for this and similar reasons, that the review, though written with 
considerable talent, did not outlive a few numbers. The impression we had on the 
subject of the patriotic poems was not that Dr. Follen was the author of his brother's 
poems, but that he was the author of the Huhe Lied; and, if he is not the author of 
that, we are sorry for it, since it is an excellent production. 

As to the two first poiats, we cannot be called uvon to retract an error, becanse 
we stated assertions, the assertions of others, which, however, we very willingly 
exchange against those of himself and his fiends; and we have made ample repa- 
ration to Dr. Follen’s character by publishing the honourable testimony borue to him 
by such a man as Dr. Channing, whose good opinion cannot but outweigh, as it well 
deserves to do, any amount of mere common report. 


Z. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 405, line 18, and 11 from the bottom, for intranspossibility, read intrans- 
gressibil ty. 

Paze 405, line 8, for misno, read nisus. 

P. ge 405, for strong, read stony. 

Page 406, line 5 from the bottom, for larger, read layers. 


Page 406, last line, for explanation, read volution. 
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Civilization, 1—a word of two meanings ; 
sometimes means human improvement 
in general, and sometimes certain 
kinds of improvement, ib.—this the 
age of civilization in the narrow sense: 
term so used in this article, 2—ingre- 
dients of c‘vilization various, .—all 
exist in Europe, 3—and in Great 
Britain, ib.—consequences of civiliza- 
tion, i6.—elements of influence ; first, 
property ; second, powers of mind,ib.— 
cooperation, a test of civilization, 4— 
savage incapable thereof, ib.—develop- 
ment of the elements of civilization, 
6— progress of knowledge among the 
middle and working classes, 7—and of 
co-operation, 1b.—progress of the in- 
tellectual class not equal, i.—this 
change fruitful in consequences, 8— 
triumph of democracy one, 9—course 
to be pursued by the rational portion 
of society, 1b.—course pursued by Cun- 
servatives erroneous, 1/—moral effects 
of civilization, 11—relaxation of in- 
dividual energy, is.—other effects, 
12, 13— individuals lost in the masses, 
14—operation of public opinion on 
small societies, 6.—evils incidental to 
the growing insignificance of indi- 
viduals, 15—Tait’s Magazine quoted, 
16—literature becoming ephemeral, 
#b.,— individuals have direct influence 
only as members of parliament or 
editors of newspapers, 17—evils may 
be obviated, ib.—by more perfect com- 
bination of individuals, 18—and by 
national education, #+.—the latter 
especially necessary, 20—observations 
on the education of universities quoted 
from a novel, 21, 22—English uni- 
versities examined, 22, 23—articles 
condemned, 24—limited character of 
education, 1b.—objects of education, 
viz., to develop intellectual power, 25 
—and to inspire a love of truth, ib.— 
course of education indicated, 26, 27 
—social changes glanced at, 28— 
unearned distinctions should be put 
an end to, #. 
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Contemporary history, 281. 
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classes, 450—definition of poverty, id. 
—various conditions of poverty, #.— 
abodes of poverty in the metropolis, 
451—history of the life of one of the 
poorest class, 451—4 — argument 
against a division of property as a 
remedy for poverty, 454—amount of 
superfiuity not equal to the amount of 
want, i. — property cannot remain 
equal, 455—we shonld raise the poor, 
not depress the rich, 456—+essential 
condition to the accumulation of 
wealth, 457 — objection of working 
men to machinery answered, 458— 
working men can become capitalists by 
saving, —means pointed out, 459— 
economy in expenditure, 460—inade- 
quacy of trades’ unions to maintain 
wages, 460—trades’ unions not the 
best kind of unions, 462—principles 
illustrated by figures, 463 — advan- 
tages of co-operation, 464—effect on 
females and children, 465—conclusion, 
466. 
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Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton, 244— 
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Mrs. Norton, Bulwer, Marryat, Lady 
Dacre, i6,—Blanche, 249—Japhet in 
Search of a Father, 250—Chorley’s 
Conti, 251—Mrs. Thompson’s Rosabel, 
252— Rienzi, i6.—travels, 253 — in 
America, 254—in the East, 255—My 
Note Book, 257—Irving’s Tour of the 
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260—Dr. Madden’s West Indies, 261 
—illustrated literature, i+.— poetry, 
262 — miscellanies, ib.—Brougham’s 
Discourse on Natural Theology, 263 
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Manufacture, 1b.—conclusion, 264. 
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Faust, translations of, 366. 

France, political and svcial condition 
of, 137. 

French Novels, 300, see Quarterly Re- 
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French literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 514—transi- 
tion of French literature from infancy 
to maturity, ib.—five distinguished 
names, #.“poetry, 516—no revolu- 
tion therein, %.—Marot, a follower of 
Villon, ib.—character of his poetry, 
517 — St. Gellais, an imitator of 
Marot, 518—a new school of poetry, 
519—Ronsard at the head of this 
school, 520—his poetry described, 
522-3—Malherbe, character of his 
poetry, 524—leading characteristics 
of French poetry fixed by Malherbe, 
527—prose of France, Rabelais and 
Montaigne, t6.—absurd anecdotes of 
Rabelais, #b.—character of his works, 
528—Rabelais’ romances, 531—his 
influence on the language and litera- 
ture of France, %>—influence over his 
contemporaries, 533— Montaigne, ib. 
—his character displayed in the 
Essays, 535—has described his own 
capricious character, 537—progress 
of French prose, 539—Balzac, cha- 
racter of his works, ib.—eloquence of 
Balzac, 541-—death of Balzae, 543— 
Pascal, ib.—Corneille, 544—Moliére, 
ib.—precursors of Corneille, 545— 
character of Corneille’s writings, 546 
—Paseal’s writings, 549—his in- 
fluence on French literature, 551— 
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turity of the French language, 552— 
Boileau, ib.—his Art of Poetry, 553— 
Moliére and La Fontaine, 555—litera- 
ture of the age of Louis XIV., 556— 
future poetry, 557. 


G. 

Godoy, Prince of the Peace, 28—writer 
of the article a percipient witness, 
ib.—doubts concerning the authen- 
ticity of the work removed, 29—me- 
moirs quoted, 30-31—Godoy deceived 
in his hopes of full impartiality from 
the reader, 31— sense of honour 
among Spaniards, #., in note—pas- 
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sion of the Queen, Maria Louisa, for 
Godoy, 32—pardonable in a youth of 
17 to yield to an experienced woman 
of 35—character of the grandees, 33 
—ambitiousonly of performing menial 
service, i+,—seldom shared in the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, 34—a 
king could not find a friend in such a 
class, 35—Godoy not an uneducated 
man, 36—his natural talents great, ib. 
—king’s attachment to him natural,ib, 
—Carlos IV. incapable of severity, but 
attached to power, 37—Godoy’s posi- 
tion explained, 38—his administra- 
tion sketched, 39—Lord Rochford’s 
description of the court of Madrid 
under Carlos IILI., 7b. et seq.—excite- 
ment in Spain against France on the 
execution of Louis XVI.,42—memoirs 
quoted, 2b.—war between France and 
Spain, «.—opinion in Spain on na- 
tional alliances, 43—source of that 
opinion, 44—friendship between Eng- 
land and Spain on a firm foundation, 
45 —Godoy’s personal case, 46— 
Godoy governed as well as circum- 
stances permitted, 47—but for the 
French war, Godoy’s administration 
would have been one of improvement, 
48-9—state of mind of the king,—his 
suspicion, 50—Marquis Caballero re- 
tained in office as a check upon 
Godoy, 51—an enemy to improve- 
ment, which Godoy favoured, #b,— 
partition of Portugal, 52—opinion of 
Colonel Napier thereon, ib,—his His- 
tory of the Peninsular War quoted in 
note, ib,.—treaty of Fontainbleau, its 
history by D'Esménard, 54—character 
of Godoy, 55 —benevolence of his 
disposition, ib.—his humanity, 56— 
letter from Lord Holland quoted, 56- 
58—favourable character of Godoy in 
Doblado’s Letters, 59—memoirs of 
moderate literary merit, ib.—present 
government of Spain should do justice 
to Godoy, 60. 


| Goéthe’s Fanst, 366. 
Gothic Architecture, 419. 


H. 
Hayward’s Faust, 366. 
Haywood, see Orange Societies, 181. 
Heresy and Orthodoxy, 425. 
Herschel, Sir W., 392. 
Hobhouse, Sir John, 97. 
Hume, Mr., his Speech on Orange So- 
cieties, 181. 


I. 
Ireland, elections in, 510. 
Ireland, poor laws for, 332. 
2r2 
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Infallibility, Protestant and Catholic 
claims to, 425. 

Inklings of adventure, 4u6. 

Intimidation, see Bribery, 435 et seq. 


Kenyon, Lord, see Orange conspiracy, 
193. 


Lewis, Mr. G. Cornewall, his work on 
Ireland, 334. 

Louis XI1V., literature of the age of, 
556. 

Louis XVI., effect of his execution on 
opinion in Spain, 42. 


M. 

Malherbe, 524. 

Marot, his poetry, 514. 

Melbourne, Lord, his position and policy, 
296. 

Memoirs of Godoy, 28, see Godoy. 

Metropolis, municipal reform required 
for the, 71. 

Middlesex magistrates, 93. 

Moliére, 544. 

Montaigne, 535. 

Monro’s Ramble in Syria, 103—tours 
should be either instructive or amus- 
ing, 104—as a book of amusement 
the Kambler has merit, 1b. — anec- 
dete illustrative of the amusements 
pursued at our universities, 105-108— 
Palestine described in Monro’s Ist 
vol., 108—author quoted. 16.—Cairo, 
choice of a servant, 109-10—author 
quoted, ib.—hire of dromedaries, ib.— 


author quoted, i.—-ditto, 112—Turks | 


addicted to drinking, 113—quotation, 





th.—account of the Xans or Khans | 


of Syria, author quoted, 114-16— 
Jerusalem, procession of pilgrims, 
author quoted, 116-17—Arab mare, 
author quoted, 117-18—anecdotes of 
horses, author quoted, 118-19—Da- 
mascus, the beau ideal of an eastern 
city, 120—Conservative feeling in 
Damascus, 121—women of Damascus, 
author quoted, 121-23 — ruins of 
Balbec, 123—scenery from Laodicea 
to Antioch, 124—lIbrahim’s service 
not tempting, 125—character of his 
cavalry, author quoted, 125-26—con- 
vent of Cats at Aleppo, author quoted, 
129-30—journey on horseback, author 
quoted, 130-31—journey continued, 
various quotations, 132-136—conclu- 
sion, 135. 

Moming Chronicle, its dishonest con- 
duct, 269—slavishly ministerial, 291, 

Municipal Reform, as required for the 
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metropolis, 71—principles but little 
understood, ib.—want of uniformity, 
ib.—Municipal Reform Act narrow 
and partial in its operation, i.—-de- 
structiveness of the Bill constituted its 
excellence, 72—reasons for uniformity 
of local management, 16.—London one 
and indivisible, 73—cases ; river-navi- 
gation, sewers, police force, carriage- 
ways, is.—hence central organization 
necessary, ib.—inquiries necessary to 
determine the requisite measure of 
reform, 74—duties to be performed, 
16.—objects, 74-5—city corporation 
inimical to the rest of the metropolis, 
76—narrow and selfish views of com- 
mon-councilmen, 77—nuisances, ib.— 
incompetency of common council, 738 
—case of the river Thames cited as 
proof, ib.—insecurity of the wherry, 
79—prizes for speed a cause, id.— 
necessary regulations simple, 80—ex- 
travagant expenditure, ib.—account of 
city revenue, 82—corporation a costly 
government, #.—unpaid service de- 
precated, 84d—constitution of the cor- 
poration, 85— its irresponsibility, i.— 
constituency not fairly represented, ib. 
—faulty division of the wards, ib.— 
choice of representatives, en masse, a 
defeat, 86—other municipal bodies in 
the metropolis, 87—name/y, commis- 
sioners of sewers, i4.—cummissioners 
of paving, &c., 89—vesiries, 90—the 
bench of Middlesex magistrates, 93— 
church commissioners, 94—commis- 
sioners of woods and forests, 95—Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse's Vestry Act, 97 
—its defects serious, b—remedy, re- 
presentation should be co-equal with 
taxation, i6.—one day of election only, 
98—general plan detailed, 98, 99, 100 
—Tory objections answered, 101— 
horrors of the French revolution arose 
out of the absence of popular muni- 
cipal institutions, 103—conclusion, id. 


Napier, Colonel, hrs opinion on the par- 
tition of Portuyal, 52. 

Nebule, state of discovery concerning, 
390. 


Newspapers, reduction of the stamp 
duty on, 264, 


Orange conspiracy, 181—opinion ex- 
pressed in a former article, Lord John 
Russell’s concurrence, 1b.—prosecution 
ofthe Duke of Cumberland prevented, 

182—difficulty of determining H. R. 

Highness’s title, #b,—illegality of 
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Orange lodges, 183—criminal —infor- 
mation filed against Haywood, ib.— 
course of proceedings detailed, 183-4 
— praiseworthy exertions of Mr, 
Hume, tb.—OUrange correspondence 
printed in appendix to article, 6.— 
illness of George 1V., and probable 
regency, i.—apprehensions of the 
Duke of Wellington, and desire that 
the Duke of Cumberland should be 
appointed, 185—nomination of the 
Duchess of Kent, ib,—strength of the 
Orange party,ih.—conferences between 
Colonel Fairman and the Duke of 
Cumberland, 186—Colonel Fairman, 
half-spy, half-madman, 187—deputy- 
secretary, ib.—receives a special com- 
mission, 188—correspondence with 
Lords Londonderry and Kenyon, 189 
—design to set aside the succession, 


it,—Fairman’s tour sanctioned by the | 


Grand Master, 190—ultimate appeal 
to physical force, 191—Lord Wyn- 
ford’s correspondence, ib,—Fairman’s 
Scotch tour, 7,—his proceedings at 
Airdrie, 192—letter of Lord Kenyon’s, 
193—Fairman’s proceedings in the 
west of Scotland, 194—King’s health 
omitted at Orange meetings, 195— 
breaches of the peace occasioned by 
the Orange societies, 196—Duke of 
Gordon's letters, 1b,—military war- 
rants, 196-7—Orange lodges in the 
army, 197—secret proposition with 
regard to the army, 16.—mutual ten- 
derness of the Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Kenyon, and Colonel Fairman, 
towards each other’s feelings, 198— 
correspondence with military lodges, 
199—half-pay officers threatened, 200 
—Lord Wyniord’s false statement in 
the House of Lords, 2U0!—overthrow 
of the lodges, ib—attempt to revive 
them under a new name, 1b,—warning 
to the Orange chiefs, 2d. 

Appendix to the above article :—corre- 
spondence of the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Gordon, Lords Kenyon, Wynford, 
&e., 201-223, 


P. 

Papal authority, 434. 

Pariiament, New Houses of, 409, see 
Barry. 

Pascal, 549. 

Pencillings by the Way, 466. 

Philip Van Artevelde, 169—a work of 
ability, ib,— author expresses _ his 
opinion of poetical composition, 170— 
author’s critical remarks objected to, 

171—his character of Byroa and 

Sheiley incorrect, ib.— character - of 
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Van Artevelde well sustained, 173— 
extracts from the poem, 174—dramatis 
person judiciously conceived, but not 
successfully executed, 175—extract, 
1).—manners and political feelings of 
the times well portrayed, 176—ex- 
tracts, 176-7 — poem replete with 
topics of reflection, i+.—imitation of 
elder dramatists, 178—obscurity of 
meaning, example, 179—form of the 
composition, 180—conclusion, 181. 


Poets, the, of our age, considered in 


their philosophic tendencies, 60— 
what passes as criticism is sometimes 
a species of poetry, ib.—Schlegel lec- 
tures a case in point, ib.—duty of 
critic to explain, 61—poetry has ex- 
tended its sphere, i6.—W ordsworth, a 
religious poet, 62—the ‘ Excursion’ 
described, 63—Shelley compared and 
contrasted with Wordsworth, 64— 
‘Prometheus unbound,’ description 
of, 65-6—Coleridge, 67—the consti- 
tution of his mind, poetic, 68—in- 
fluence of his poetry slow but con- 
tinuous, 69. 


Political and social condition of France, 


(first article) 137—influence of France 
on the rest of mankind, ib.—Europe 
acted on by French revolutionary in- 
flueuces, 138—especially Great Bri- 
tain, .—France and England draw 
mutually from the institutions of each 
other, i6.—English in France ignorant 
of France, 16.—vbject of this article to 
describe the state of France previously 
to 1789, 139—church of France ana- 
lagous to church of England, tb.— 
policy of Louis XVI. towards, t.— 
church becomes a political rather 
than a religious institution, 140— 
French nob/esse of birth, i6.—de robe 
and d’épée, 141—decline of its in- 
fluence, 142—ceases to take an active 
part in the details of government, id. 
—retention of obnoxious privileges, 
143—of military offices, tb.—exemp- 
tion from taxes, 144—pecuniary pri- 
vileges dangerous to their possessors, 
144—the retention of the semblance 
of power also dangerous, ib,—ancient 
ideas hurtful to the nobdlesse, 145— 
prejudice against commerce espe- 
cially so, i,—marriage with rich ple- 
beans not sanctioned by ancient 
ideas, 145—such marriages, neverthe- 
less, occurred, 146—such prejudice 
wrong, but marriage against the pre- 
judice still more wrong, 1b.—entails, 
ib.—commons oppose the privilege of 
wealth to all others, 15,—classifica- 
tion of the nob/esse, 147—ters état de- 

















scribed, ib.—distinct from the nob/esse, 
148—threatened the existence of the 
latter, ib.—diers état formed one mem- 
ber of a natural aristocracy, 149— 
aristocratic exclusion fatal to itself, ib. 
—admission of poor to high offices 
conducive to the maintenance of 
aristocracies, 150—inequality among 
the nob/esse becoming obnoxious, t.— 
the literary class, its position, 15]— 
the French nob/esse encouraged literary 
men, 152—but did not permit them 
to share their rights, i6.—hence they 
became discontented, 1b.—division of 
landed property commenced previous 
to the revolution, 153—causes gene- 
ral, «6.—and particular, 154—acquisi- 
tion of property by the commons, 155 
—the revolution favoured thereby, 16, 
—political equality cannot exist with 
great social inequality, is.—division of 
land favourable to democracy, t.— 
with great inequality, democracy re- 
garded as a passing accident, 156— 
progress of France had long been to- 
wards a democracy, 157—a territorial 
aristocracy favourable to local institu- 
tions, ib,— tendency of democratic 
people to centralize, 158—but not in 
the king alone, ib,—consequent ten- 
dency of democracies to augment 
the royal power, 159—skill of the 
English aristocracy in making the 
people believe that the prince was 
their common enemy, ib.—democratic 
class can find members to form a 
central government, but not for pro- 
vincial assemblies, %6,—in France the 
royal power kept pace with the ad- 
vance of the democratic power, 160— 
concentration of the royal power, 162 
—desire of strong governments to 
centralize, 163—in England adminis- 
trative centralization little known, 7. 
—tendency of a powerful executive to 
centralize, #,—tendency of French 
constitution to become despotic, 164— 
spirit of liberty in France of ancient 
date, %.—obedience of the people 
accounted for, ié.—change in the 
French notion of liberty, 165—liberty 
considered as a national right, and as 
the enjoyment of a privilege, b.— 
effects of these opposite sentiments, 
165-6 — the former, or democratic 


notion, alone correct, 166—manner in 
which the spirit of liberty manifests 
itself, 167—France at the end of the 
eighteenth century characterized, 168 
—conclusion ; topics to be embraced 
by future articles, 169. 

Politics, state of, in 1836, 271. 
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Poor Laws for Ireland, 333—report of 


commissioners, #b,.—Mr. Bicheno’s 
remarks, 1).—Mr. Revans’s work, +6. 
—Mr. Cornewall Lewis on Local Dis- 
turbances, ib,—object of Mr. Lewis’s 
book, i6.—population of Ireland, agri- 
cultural, 334—classifieation of popu- 
lation, ib.—excessive poverty of all 
classes of the peasantry, 335—exces- 
sive competition for land, 336—sub- 
division of land, ib,—wages, 337— 
peasants compelled to live on the 
poorest food, .—grasping character 
of landlords illustrated, 338—impos- 
sibility of accumulation, ib.—rudeness 
of tillage, ib,—crop of potatoes essen- 
tially a dear crop, 339—annual famine, 
a consequence of potato food, ib.— 
Mr. Revans’s work quoted, ib—men- 
dicancy, 340—dependence of the pea- 
santry on land the main cause of 
crime, 341—Mr. Revans and Mr. 
Bicheno quoted, 342—a poor law 
good as a remedy, because it leads 
the people to improve their condition, 
343—at present he cannot improve 
his condition, testimony of Mr. Lewis, 
343 — objections of commissioners 
answered, 344—Irish will not resort 
to the workhouse, except in cases of 
extreme destitution, 346—important 
opinion of Mr. Revans as to real rent, 
%.—land would yield profit under 
proper tillage, 347—influx of capital 
resulting from tranquility, 349—ex- 
pense of introducing the workhouse 
system small, 350—cheapness of 
living in masses, 351—outlay for 
workhouses how to be provided, #b.— 
Ireland in a favourable state for poor 
law, 1b.—landlords should bear the 
charge, 352—statement of the case 
against poor laws for Ireland ex- 
amined, #+.—Mr. Bicheno’s fallacies ex- 
posed, 353—absurdity of the commis- 
sioners’ figures, 354-5—commissioners’ 
case, if true, would make not against, 
but in favour of poor laws, 355—the 
commissioners’ remedies stated, 357— 
Board of Improvement exposed, 1b.— 
ignorance of political economy dis- 
played by the commissioners, 358— 
specimen, 359—commissioners’ mea- 
sures of direct relief, 361—commis- 
sioners felt the insufficiency of their 
arguments, 362—form of poor laws 
recommended, 364—settlement, 1b.— 
board of commissioners, how to be 
formed, 365—board might also have 
jurisdiction over waste land, i. 
Practice, see Theory and Practice, 223. 
Proposed reduction of the stamp duty 









































































on newspapers, 264—Mr. Rice the 
evil genius of the cabinet, ib.—the 
people ask only one concession, a free 
press, 1b,—refused by Mr. Rice on 
grounds at once disingenuous and 
shallow, 265—tax defended on finan- 
cial grounds, ib.—Mr. Rice’s igno- 
rance demonstrated, ib.—objections to 
a penny stamp enumerated, 266—de- 
termination of liberal members to di- 
vide the House in favour of abolition, 
267 — defence of a former article 
against the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 268 
—meeting at Guildhall, %—not re- 
ported by ‘Chronicle,’ 269 — Mr. 
Charles Knight’s pamphlet, .— 
postage stamps should be optional, 
270—post-office fallacy exposed, 271. 

Prose and Puetry of France, 514. 

Protestant (Catholic and) claims to in- 
fallibility, 425. 


Q. 

Quarterly Review for April, 1836, 300— 
licentiousness of the French novels 
assumed as an example of French 
manners, ib.—picture of manners pre- 
sented by Sir Walter Scott, 301— 
Adam Blair, 302—Mrs. Gore’s Mo- 
thers and Daughters, ib.—description 
of the morality of the aristocracy 
therein, i6.—Chronicles of Waltham, 
303—works of fiction exaggerated 
and high-coloured, 304—incidents of 
tales on the revival of learning, re- 
volting, 16,—not a picture of manners, 
305—same apology available for the 
French writers, ib.—writers of greatest 
genius exempt from these charac- 
teristics, 306—Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, +.—specimens of horrors from 
Massinger and Ford, 307—change in 
English society, 308—refinement of 
Louis XIV., 309—literature at the 
same time refined, 310. 


R. 
Rabelais, 527. 
Radicals, 276, 297-299. 
Railroad schemes, 277. 
Rankin, F. H., 311. 
Reform Bill, 271. 
Revans, John, on Poor Laws for Ireland, 
332. 
Rice, Mr. Spring, his ignorance, 265. 
Ronsard, 520, 


Ss. 
Savage, Mr., his pamphlet on the Par- 
liamentary Designs, 424, 
Scott, Sir Walter, 301. 
Shelley’s poetry, (4—character of, 171. 
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Sierra Leone, 311—early foundation of 
the colony, #6.—mortality occasioned 
hy excesses, ib.—extract, 312— de- 
‘cription of a night at Sierra Leone, 
313—the abode of liberated Negroes, 
J14—Negroes in England declared 
not free, 16.—Granville Sharpe pleads 
their cause, ib.—the next step the 
abolition of the trade in Negroes, 315 
—completion of the work, #6.—trade 
not lessened in Africa, 76,—physiolo- 
gical character of Negro, in note, 316— 
opinions of ancients, touching the in- 
telligences of beasts, i a note, 317— 
a nice distinction of Aristotle between 
avepuynos and pynun explained in a 
note, tb,— plea for enslaving the 
Negro, 317—not valid, 318—Sierra 
Leone well suited to putting down 
the slave trade, 319—slavery a custom 
in Africa, 320—description of a slave- 
ship extracted from author, 320-22 
—slaves obtained in war, in satisfac- 
tion of debts, and by kidnapping, 322 
—trial for kidnapping, 323—amusing 
examination of Negro witnesses ac- 
cording to Enylish forms, 324-5 — 
Marvons, 325— polygamists, 326— 
laughable scene in Nova Scotia, ib,.— 
religion of Africa, the worship of an 
intelligent and evil principle, 327— 
different explanation adopted by the 
ancient philosophers and the Negroes, 
touching the existence of evil, in a note; 
327-9 — religion of Negroes further 
explained, 330 to 332—religious sta- 
tistics, .—drunkenness, ib. 

Smith, Dr. Southwood, 235, 

State of discovery concerning Nebule, 
390—not hitherto described in a po- 
pular form, 1b,—attempted in this 
article, 391—existense of nebule ac- 
knowledged soon after the possession 
of the telescope, i#&.— considered 
clusters of stars, %.—this conclusion 
hasty, 392—Herschel misled by too 
great a disposition to generalize, i6,— 
two hypotheses stated, 392-3—other 
phenomena described by Herschel, 394 
—nebule in Orion’s sword, i6.—nuclei 
of the nebulous matter, 396— other 
appearances, 397—shape of the ne- 
bul, 76.—defined central disc, 398— 
Herschel grounded an hypothesis to 
be verified hereafter, 399—Laplace’s 
speculations, 400, 40 1—planetary irre- 
gularities periodica/, 402—hypothesis 
concerning nebule wants that pro- 
bability which it ought to have, 403— 
difficulty of inquiry, 6.—objection to 
the hypothesis of condensation, 405— 

abuse of the argument from final 
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eauses in relation to the matter in 
hand exposed, 406— fallacies made 
use of by Dr. Chalmers, 407. 

State of politics in 1836, 271—opening 
of the session auspicious, 15.—passing 
of the Reform Bill the fir-t act of 
our great political change, «.—spirit 
of the Tory party broken, 272—their 
defeat will be accomplished by the 
ballot,if not without it, is.—the thorough 
reformers have met the Whigs half- 
way, 76,—measures enumerated, 273— 
Marriage Bill, a complete measure, th. 
—registration of births and deaths 
combined therewith, ib.—machinery 
of poor-law unions applicable to other 
purposes, 2.—centralization applied 
to turnpike trusts, 274—Irish Cor- 
poration Bill, benefit of self-govern- 
ment should not be confined to towne, 
i4.—Church Bill characterized, 275— 
Tithe Bill, liable to objections, %.— 
improvements of taxation, id. regrounte 
of complaint against Ministers, 276— 
discreditable conduct of Sir George 
Grey on Mr. Roebuck’s motion re- 
specting Mauritius, ib.—torpidity of 
the Radical party, 276—Mr. Hume 
among the meritorious few, ib.—rage 
for projects, 277—railroad schemes, 15. 
—a plea in favour of a regard for 
scenery, 278—a taste for costliness 
mistaken for a sense of beauty, i. 

Syria, a Summer's Ramble in, 103. 


T. 

Taylor, Henry, 169. 

Theory and Practice, a dialogue, 223— 
experience and theory the same, 6,— 
though the terms are often opposed, 
ib.—experience asserted to be ‘ fullow- 
ing facts, theory ‘following fancy,’ 
224—expectation of a similar result 
included in the idea of following an 
example, 225—a solitary fact yields 
no guidance, illustration, il.— prac- 
tical man denies that he follows a 
single fact, »6.—and therefore goes far 
to admit that what he calls practice 
is theory, ib—observing facts re- 
peatedly, and drawing a theorem is 
said to be practice, 226—theory also 
227—what is said to be theory is in 
fact bad practice, and therefore bad 
theory, %.—bad theory is meant by 
those who condemn theory, 228—all 
practice founded on theory, 229— 
absurd therefore to oppose practice to 

theory, 230—theory valuable in pro- 

portion to the extent of sequence 
anvounced by it, 231—philosophy 
busied in extending theory, .—illus- 
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tration, b.—all the changes in the 
world may be the result of a small 
number of sequences, 232—if dis- 
covered, knowledge will be reduced to 
a few propositions, ib.—the language 
which contrasts theory and practice is 
gross ignorance, ib,—yet it was the 
language of the House of Commons, 
of Pitt, of Windham, of Grenville, 
of Burke, 1b.—the clergy fight against 
amendment and decry philosophy, 
233—in the houses of the legislature 
philosophy will long be treated with 
disrespect, 234. 

Tithe Bull, 275. 

Tories, spirit of the party broken, 272, 

Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, 281. 

Translators of Faust, 366—Mr. Hay- 
ward’s Faust, ib.—author erects his 
own standard of merit, i6—Mr. Hay- 
ward’s tone towards other translators, 
367 —his criticism of Lord F. Leveson 
Gower erroneous, Lord F. Gower 
right, Mr. Hayward wrong, 368— 
further mistakes of Mr. Hayward, 371 
—another case of the superiority of 


Lord Gower’s translation, 373 — 
French translations, 374-5 — Mr. 


Stapfer’s translation in sume respects 
better than fhat of Mr. Hayward, 376 
—French translation further compared 
with that of Mr. Hayward, 377-83— 
want of sense in a passage of Hay- 
ward’s, 379—blunders of Mr. Gerard’s 


tianslation, 383 — Mr. Hayward’s 
knowledge of German _— superfici:l 
384—Anster’s Faust, an imitation, 


not a translation, 385—character of 
Margaret, 386-7—Lord F. Gower pre- 
ferred to other translators, after 
Shelley, 390. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 
of Religion, 425. 


Walsh’s, Sir John, contemporary his- 
tory, 281—considered by the Tories 
as their first pamphleteer, 1.—no- 
thing of ability in this pamphlet, 6.— 
author of a silly commentary on a 
truism, 282—extract, ib.—wauthor’s 
absurd objection to innovation ex- 
posed, 283-5—character of Toryism 
seen in Sir John and his class, 285— 
Toryism not made by them to rest on 
a philosophic basis, 286—Sir John 
the best writer of his class, 237— 
ignorant of the principles of the Re- 
formers, 238—-Sir John’s opinions re- 
garded as those of the Tory party, 2. 
—demand for reform attributed to 
‘the appetite for speculative innova- 

















tion, 289—Tory view of the spirit of 
reform indignantly denied, 290 —a 
contemporary historian should know 
something of contemporary history, 
291—Sir John right in his character 
of the Whigs, they are a coferie, 293— 
state of mind of the Reformers down 
to the time of the Reform Bill, 294— 
majority of the first reformed parlia- 
ment characterised, #b.—cause of the 
dissolution of the Grey ministry, 295 
— Lord Melbourne’s position and 
policy, b.—dependence on the Radi- 
cals, 296—Sir John Walsh’s state- 
ments of the Radicals in many re- 
spects true, 7b.—extracts, 297—pure 
intention of the Radicals, 298—de- 
claration of the principles of the Ra- 
dicals, 299—changes desired merely 
as means, ib., 300. 


Whigs and Tories, 293-295. 
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White, the Rev. Blanco, 429. 

White Man’s Grave, a visit to Sierra 
Leone, in 1834, by F. H. Rankin, 311. 
Wiillis’s Sketches, 466—author betrayed 
into inaccuracy by the desire of say- 
ing something, 467—society of Flo- 
rence described, 1+.—Italian ladies, 


Cavalier Servente, 468—Mr. Willis’s 
opinions hasty,470— Neapolitan horse- 
races described, 471—Campo Santo, 
473 — assassination, 474—tomb of 
Virgil, 475—Rome, Barberini Palace, 
ib. — Leghorn, the Mediterranean, 
Greece, 477—Inklings of Adventure, 
478—the tales described, 479 — ex- 
tracts, 479-483—conclusion, work ap- 
proved of, 484. 





Working classes, domestic arrangements 


of, 450. 


Wynford, Lord, see Orange Conspiracy. 
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